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Merzorotocicat Diany for July, 1611. By Dr. Poxe, Bristol. 
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65 74 |° 30-3 morning cloudy, afternoon mostly clear 
66 8 30. 4 morning clear, afternoon cloudy, showery, thunder 
56 65 30- 8 cloudy 
54 64 30. 8 ditto 
66 68 30- 7 “| lightly clouded 
62 68 30- 7 mostly clear 
63 70 30. 5 rather cloudy 
65 69 30. 5 ar 
67 75 30- 6 ditto 
67 74 30- 6 morning foggy, then clear, evening cloudy, some rain 
70 75 30- 7 morning foggy, then clear 
67 76 30- 7 mostly clear 
66 74 50- 6 cloudy, rainy 
63 69 30- 0 cloudy, showery at times 
64 72 30. 2 mostly cloudy, afternoon showery, St. Swithin’s day 
65 73 50- 2 cloudy, heavy showers 
66 73 30- 2 cloudy, afternoon some light rain, windy 
62 71 30- 1 cloudy, evening rainy 
63 71 30. 1 cloudy at times, some light rain 
59 66 30- 4 morning cloudy, afternoon constant rain 
58 69 30- 6 cloudy, mostly rainy, kee! 
62 71 30- 6 morning rainy, afternoon clear, windy 
64 73 30. 7 cloudy, some light rain 
64 7 30- 6 mostly clear, evening cloudy 
65 75 50- 9 cloudy at times 
70 78 30-10 mostly clear 
66 T+ 30. 9 clear 
67 76 30-7 mostly cloudy 
63 72 30. 7 clondy at times 
64 70 30- 8 ditto 
63 72 30. 8 ditto 


The average degrees of Temperature, from observations made at eight o’clock in 
the morning, are 61 35-100ths; those of the corresponding month in the year 1810, 
were 61 74.100ths; in 1809, 61 90-100ths; in 1808, 66 22-100ths; in 1807, 6% 
44-100ths; in 1806, 63-100ths; in 1805, 61 52-100ths; and in 1804, 62-100ths. 

The quantity of Rain fallen this month is equal to 2 inches 10-100ths; that of the 
correspunding month in the year 1810, was 4 inches 52-100ths ; in 1809, 1 inch 7-100ths ; 
in 1808, 2 inches 76-100ths; in 1807, 4 inches 21-100ths ; in 1806, 3 inches 87-100ths ; 
in 1805, 2 inches 60-100ths ; and in 1804, 3 inches 78-100ths. 





Mergorovocicar Tasve for Aug. 1811. By W. Cany, Strand. 
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Letter written by Her Masesry, 
when Princess of MecKLENBURGH 
Srrecitrz, to the King of Paussia 
(the great Fuxpeanick ), en his en- 
tering the Territories of her Cousin 
the Duke of MeckLEnsuRGH SweE- 
RIN, and which that Monarch sent 
over to his late Majesty as a Mira- 
ele of Patriotism and good Sense in 
so young @ Princess. 

“* May it please your Majesty, 
“ FT AM at a Joss whether I shall 
congratulate or condole with 
you on your late Victory; since the 
same success that has covered you 
with laurels, has overspread the coun- 
try of Mecklenburgh with desolation, 

I know, Sire, that it seems unbecoming 

my sex, in this age of vicious refine- 

meant, to feel for one’s Country, to la- 
ment the horrors of War, or wish for 
the return of Peace. I know you 
may think it more properly my pro- 
vince to study the arts of pleasing, or 

to turn my thoughts to subjects of a 

more domestic nature; but, however 

unbecoming it may be in me, | can- 
pot resist the desire of interceding for 

this unhappy People. It was but a 

very few years ago that this territory 

wore the most pleasing appearance : 
the Country was cultivated, the pea- 
sant looked cheerful, .and the towns 
abounded with riches and festivity.— 
What an alteration at present from 
such a charming scene! J am not ex- 
pert at description, nor can my fancy 
add apy horrors to the Picture ; bat 
sure even Conquerors themselves 
would weep at the hideous prospect 
now before me. The whole Country, 
my dear Country, lies one frightful 
waste, presenting only objects to ex- 
cite terror, pity, and despair. The 
business of the Husbandman and the 

Shepherd are quite discontinued ; the 

Husbandman and the Shepherd are 

become Soldiers themselves, and help 

to ravage the soil they formerly oc- 
cupied, The towns are only inhabited 
by old mep, women, and children ; 


perhaps here and there a Warrior, by 
wounds or loss of limbs, rendered un- 
fit for service, left at his door ; his 
little children hang round him, asi 
an history of every wound, and grow 
theinselves soldiers before they find 
strength for the field. But this were 
nothing, did we not feel the alternate 
insolence of either Army, as it bap- 
pens to advance or retreat. It is im- 
possible to express the confusion even 
those who call themselves friends 
create; even those from whom we 
might expect redress, oppress us with 
new calamitics. From your justice, 
therefore, it is that we hope relief; 
to you even Children and Women 
may complain, whose humanity stoops 
to the meanest petition, and whose 
power is capable of repressing the 
greatest injustice. 
“ I am, Sire,” &c. 
Ea 


Mr. Unean, Mainsforth, Aug. 8. 
HE following account of Kin 
Charies’s reception, at York an 

Durham, on his Progress towards 
Scotland in 1633, is faithfully trans- 
cribed from the MSS. of James Mickle- 
tou, Esq. 


“ The next week after Bishop Morton’s 
consecration, King Charles set forward 
on his Progress to Scotland. About the 
13th of May 1633, he came to York, where | 
he staid four nights, Richard Neale, then 
Archbishopp, who was of the King « Coun- 
sell, entertained his Majesty at dinner at 
Bishopp Thorp; where he knighted his 
son, Sir Paul Neale, and Mr. Allenson, 
then Lord Mayor of York, and Will. 
Belt, the Recorder, also, In his way to 
Durham, he was entertained at Raby Cas- 
tle by Sir Henry Vane; and from thence 
came, on Friday the last of May, to Auk- 
Jand Castle, where he was entertained by 
Bishop Morton, The next day, Saturday, 
Ist ef June, he came to Durham, where a 
way was made thro’ at Elvet Head, that 
he might ride thro’ into the City; and 
there he mounted his horse, and was mett. 
by Sir William Belasyse, High Sheriff, 


and the Gentlemen of the country, who 
gave 











gave all the Sheriffs livery, two hundred 
men; viz. ash-colored cloth lined with 
red bays and plush capes, four fingers 
broad, aud two broad silver’ laces. As 
soon as his Majesty lighted, he went first 
to the Abbey Church, before he went to 
the Castle; a canopy. of state ,was born 
over him by eight Prebendarys into the 
Church, where he staid service; and a 
speech was made to him by Dean Hunt, 
Then his Majesty went to the Castle; and 
on Sunday morning heard a sermon at the 
Abbey from, the Bishop, where none were 
admitted but his Nobles, the Clergy, and 
Choir. Afier service he dived at the 
Deanery at the Bishop’s charge; where 
his Majesty had a Cope that cost £.140 
belonging to the Church presented to him. 
Then he attcAded Evening Prayer; and 
after went to the Castle, where he kept lus 
Court during all the time he was at Dur- 
ham, aud did touch divers for the King’s 
kvil. Dr, Cosins, one of the Prebendaries, 
was sworn one of the King’s Chaplaias. 
And on Monday morning his Majesty 
went to Newcastle, &c. The Nobles at- 
tending the King were the Duke of Lenox, 
the Earls of Newcastle and Suffolk, Cum- 
beriand, Pembrook, Northumberland, Lord 
Treasurer Weston, Lord Wharton, Lord 
Grey of Chillingham, the Earls of Salis- 
bury, Cleveland, Southampton, Northamp- 
ton, and Holland, Dr. Laud Bishop of 
London, Dr. White Bishop of Ely, the 
Scotch Marquis Hamilton, and Lord Both- 
well.” 

The original Mickleton MSS. (mach 
augmented by the collections of Mr. 
Jobo Spearman, Under Sheriff of Dur- 
ham, who died about 1705), are in the 
possession of Mrs. Wasey, of Queen 
Aune-sircet West. 

Yours, &c. Ronerr Surtees. 


Query. From what family of Con- 
yers did Dr. Conyers Middleton de- 
rive his christian name? 

Are there any engraved portraits 
of Ruthall, Pilkington, or James, 
Bishops of Durham? There is a por- 
trait of Bishop James in the Hall of 
Christ Church, Oxford. R. 8. 

——e— - 

Mr. Unnan, ANecwdigate, Aug. 8. 
N the Second Volume of Manning's 
History of Surrey, page 171, the 
Editor, after tracing the descent of 
the manor of Newdigate from the 
Earls of Warren and Surrey to the 
Astons of Staffordshire, “ in which 
family it continued at least to 1542,” 
says, At what time the family of 
the Newdigates obtained the manor, 
we do net know, but they had pos- 
sessions here as early & the reign of 


2 
see 


. 
eeee 
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King John ;” and afterwards (assum- 
ing the fact), deseribes its descent in 
that family, till ip 1636 they, sold 
their estate to Mr. John Budgeon, 

That the Newdigates were never 
seised of the manor of the Earls of 
Warren and Surrey, is, I think, proved 
by the Astons being possessed thereof 
in 1542 (vide Aston’s Pedigree, page 
627, 2d Vol. Manning’s Hist.) and by 
the records in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, proving, that Sir Edward As- 
ton conveyed, about 1543, the manor 
now held hy the College in Newdi- 
gate, to Henry VIil.; who gave it, 
among his other foundation gifts, to 
that College. It is, therefore, evi- 
dent that its manor of Marishiand is 
the manor de Newdigate of the De 
Moontforts, the Frevills, and the As- 
tons, and could not have been held 
by the Newdigate family; who, by 
the Surveys of Dr. Beaumont, Master 
of Trinity, 5th Eliz. and by Dr. Styl, 
33 Eliz. were. held tenants thereof, 
and paid quit reuts, reliefs, and he- 
riotts, on the death of its members. 
Dr. Vernon's Survey, in 1721, men- 
tions Dr. Budgeou as tenant for lands 
* late the Newdigates ;” and in 1743, 
Thomas Budgeon paid five pounds for 
two oxen, which had been seized on 
the death of his uncle, as heriotts; 
one heing for Newdigate-place and 
one for a farm William Worsham 
hires of Mr. Budgeon; and at same 
time he paid one year’s quit rent as a 
relief.” 

Marishland has its Court Baron, 


_ “with rents, reversions, and services, 


jurisdictions, franchises, liberties, 
waifs, and strays ;”’ but, from the neg- 
lect of the lessees, no Courts have 
beea held for these sixty years past. 
Yours, &c. James Broapwoopn. 
——=— 
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neque te silebo, 
Liber. Hor. 

F the number of Readers in this 
Metropolis, is to be estimated by 
the number of Authors (and that per- 
haps may be a tolerably fair method 
of judging), there never was a more 
literary age thau the present ; for, be- 
sides the numerous works of erudite 
authors, which are continually pour- 
ing from the press, we have, | be- 
lieve, more. Periodical Works than 
have ever been on foot before at the 
same time, Let a man’s taste be 
what 
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what it may, provided be has a com- 
teut knowledge of. the letters of 
e alphabet, he must be gratified b 
some one or other of the works whi 
are daily, weckly, monthly, or quar- 
terly, laid before.him ; and it is now 
my iatention to enquire by what means 
we so far surpass our ancestors in the 
number of our publications.—1 think 
it evident, that we manufacture books 
much more easily and quickly than 
they did; indeed, in former times, the 
writing a book was no iaconsiderable 
task; much time and labour were 
spent upon it; and the miserable 
author, fatigued with previous re- 
searches and worried with corrections, 
revisions, and compressions (things 
then Morante necessary ),was tempted 
to throw down his pen, while he ex- 
claimed with Job, “ O that mine Ad- 
yersary had written a Book!” This 
is not now the case; and I proceed, 
as far as in me lies, to shew why it is 
not. The first species of literary ma- 
nufacturc, which | shall mention, is, 
that of making one book out of a 
number of others, and this is called 
Reviewing: this isa modern and a 
Doble invention; I say modern, be- 
cause | believe that the oldest Re- 
view is not elder than myself. It is 
true that some notice of works had 
generally heén taken by the periodi- 
cal writers of the day i which they 
were published: but it was done in a 
yery superficial manner ; for, in fact, 
they contented themselves with giving 
their judgment of the Mork and the 
Author, without (by some egregious 
oversight) adverting to the man or 
his party. Our ancestors doubtless 
feltthe want ofa Review conducted on 
the present plan: when a book was 
published,no one knew whether to ap- 
ot or condemn; every one judged 
or himself, and therefore most judged 
erroveousl y, as will appear, if we con- 
sider that a great many of the works 
which took amazingly with them, 
could not possibly have escaped the 
damnatory verdict of a Jury of Re- 
viewers. But, beside the great use 
they are of iw directing the public 
taste, they are very beneficial to those 
whose want of education, business, 
imbecility, or finances, prevent their 
reading the original works, by ena- 
bling them (not perhaps quite ac- 
cor ing to the intention of Nature) to 
thine in conversation, and talk with 
fluency and evea critical accuracy 
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on literary subjects. I some time 
0, in a stage coach, heard a friend 
of mine (who, I was sure, had never 
gone beyond his grammar) hold forth 
very learnedly upon the Oxfurd Stra- 
bo for a whole hour; and I do be- 
lieve, he would have gone oa as much 
longer, if an old lady, at his elbow, 
had not interrupted him: with some 
remarks upon Burney’s ‘Teutamen. 
Another way in which these works 
benefit the publick is by drawing for- 
ward genius : fame, or profit, is in ge- 
neral the object of an Author; and, 
as neither of these is to be acquired 
in obscurity, | am always glad when 
I see a work noticed by a Review, 
and more especially so, if it meets 
with rough usage, as 1 have observed 
that, by some fatality which | cannot 
understand, there is generally so 
great a difference between the tastes 
of some of our leading Reviews, that 
a work which has been condemned 
by one is patronized by the next. | do 
not know how this happens: some 
eople talk about party aad prejudice; 
But lL am more inclined to think it 
proceeds from humanity to the au- 
thor’s feelings, as I know that to be 
the fuible of most of our Reviewers. 
But, alas! even these works do not 
escape the censures of the malicious, 
The pens of a Byron and an O'Reid 
have avowedly attacked them in a 
manner awfully impious. My only 
hope is, that their works will not be 
read; and I am the more encouraged 
to expect it, because they have writ- 
ten iv styles now almost obsolete. I 
know not how to describe them; but 
I think one of our ancestors would 
have said that one had written good 
verses, and the other good sense. 
Asthe Art of ym gry | was been 
so much discussed lately, { shall say no- 
thing of it; but, as 1 have lately taken 
a good deal of trouble to analyse one 
of these works, I cannot help pre- 
senting the result of my labours to 
the pudlick. N.B. ltis not to be found 
in the London Pharmacopaia. 
R. Spir. Past, Comp. 
Sal. Critic. 
Reflect. Hypnot. . 
Extract. Auct. q.s. M. et fi. Lie 
ber. — Anno sumend. 
I could not ascertain the exact pro- 
portions of the ingredients: it is in- 
decd manifest that they must ecca- 
sionally vary; as for instance, I have 
obscrved in onc of these works, -_ 
the 
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the second ingredient has been used ina 
rouch smaller proportion when the last 
has been of the Northern description. 
Some have attempted to make use of 
Sal Atticum, instead of the second 
article, but without success ; the fact 
is, that, on analysing them, the former 
is found to be a neutral salt, while the 
latter contains an excess of acid. I 
shall close this part of my subject 
with a saying of an antient gentle- 
man, when Reviewing was in its infan- 
cy, as it may serve to give an idea of 
the principles by which these works 
were at first regulated. “1 consider,” 
says he, “an Author as a Counsel, 
whose subject is his client, and whose 
work is his witness; when the witness 
has given his testimony, it is the part 
of the Judge (whom I consider the 
Review to represent) to sum up the 
evidence given, with minuteness, but 
with candour; with strictness, but with 
impartiality ; and with a view not to 
influence the passions but to instruct 
the judgment of the Jury to whom 
the verdict is left.”—I had almost for- 
gotten to mention one great benefit 
arising to Authors from these works. 
Suppose an Author has written a Kook 
fur the instruction of his fellow men, 
They will not read it, and therefore 
must lose the iuformation which it 
contains; but what is much worse, 
they will not buy it, and consequent! 

he must lose his money. Can any si- 
tuation be more distressing? It would 
formerly have beendesperate ; but he 
now has one chance left—he may re- 
view it himself; and this has been 
done with very good effect.—A great 
number of our publications may be 
placed under the head of Collections. 
I pity that person whose avarice or 
want of taste induces him to refuse five 
or ten Guineas for a fair Copy of the 
Songs which his ancestors sung. It 
is dreadful to think how much we 
must have lost, had it not been for the 
exertions of a few ingenious gentle. 
men. Had it not been for this, the 
names of Guy of Warwick and Robin 
Hood might still live only in vulgar 
tradition, aud never charm a courtly 
ear. But, alas! while we are anxious- 
ly collecting these fragments of Anti- 
quity, and shuddering at the gigantic 
jabours of these gentlemen, we are 
by our negligence meg om for pos- 
terity a task equally arduous. And 
is no one interested for unborn Lite- 
rati? Willno mother in Israci rise 
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up and publish the Minstrelsy of the 
em go. with notes, explanatory, 


critical, historical, and sagac¢ious? I 
have mentioned two methods by which 
a man may, with very little trouble, 
become zn Author; 1 will only add 
one more—let him turn Traveller. I 
do not think there are so many books 
of Travels in any other language as 
there are in the Euglish. Perhaps 
the reason is, that English Travellers 
are more accurate in their remarks, 
and more zealous for the instruction 
of their countrymen, than the natives 
of any other country; though | am 
rather inclined to think that it is 
— to the amazing facility with 
which some of my countrymen de- 
scribe places which they have uever 
seen. As this elegant method of tra- 
velling has been very successfully 
practised, and must be considered as 
a great acquisilion“by the Literary 
world, perhaps a few hints on the 
subject may not be unacceptable to 
those of my Readers who would wish 
to travel without the inconveniences 
and expence of a real journey. It 
will, in the first place, be necessary to 
fix whither you will go; I should re- 
commend a Tour through some part 
of England, Ist, because I believe 
you will find more descriptions of it 
than of any other part of the World; 
next, because local attachments may 
induce many persons to buy your 
work ; and, jastly, because you will 
have an opportunity of mahkinig ho- 
nourable mention of divers person- 
ages of weight and covsequence, 
greatly to the advancement of your 
interest. ‘Take care, however, that 
the Country is picturesque, that you 
may introduce descriptions ill pro- 
vided with inns, that you may meet 
with adventures; and well stocked 
with ruins, in which you may find old 
manuscripts, farthings, and family 
histories, Next, asto your mode of 
travelling, | would strongly recom- 
meud you to go oun foot ; it will be no 
more trouble, and highly auxiliary to 
incidents, When you have finished 

our journey, the next question is, 

ow to present your labours to the 
publick ; | know of only two methods 
which are advisable: the first is, as 
* a Journal, which you wrote at dif- 
ferent times, as you could catch 4 
moment on the road, and have been 
obliged to send to the press in stats 


quo, being called away from the re 
visioa 
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vision of it by more important duties.” 
The other is (as, unless you wish to 
pass for a senior Fellow of a College, 
there will probably be some indivi- 
dual interested in your transactions 
during your Journey) in “‘ a Series 
of Letters to a Friend.” And this is 
the method which I should most of all 
recommend ; there is no way by which 
you may fill up so well, and that is a 
great point. As for instance, in the 
first Letter, you may give your friend 
an account of himeelf ; and these par- 
ticulars, although they may be tule- 
rably well known to him, will not on 
that account be the less interesting to 
the publick. I might say more on this 
articular but a gentleman, who has 
ately favoured the publick with the 
fruits of his researches, has kindly 
taken the trouble off my hands by 
iving a specimen. Moreover, in 
etters to a Friend, minute detail is 
to beexpected ; and, by diversallusions 
and half intelligible passages, you may 
give the whole an air of authenticity. 
While, however, you are appearing 
asa Traveller, there will be no harm 
in showing the world that you are a 
Scholar: to this end, procure the Dic- 
tionary of Quotations, and El-gant 
Extracts in Verse. I dare say some 
of my Readers will wonder that I 
have not mentioned the Eton Latin 
Grammar, and will think I have for- 
gotten it—that is not the case. 1 
should have recommended it, but I 
fear that, if much use was made of it, 
ersous unacquainted with that inva- 
uable Work might suppose that you 
were stealing from a late Traveller 
above alluded to. 1 scarcely need 
add, that it will be proper to have Le 
Sage, Fielding, Smollett, and some 
others, before you, to supply the ne- 
cessary Dramatis Persona; and, as 
they are now very little read, you 
need not fear detection. If you caa 
get’any old ow ne cheap, they 
will greatly embellish your work ; 
and it does not matter whether they 
refer to the parts of the Country 
which you omit. These are only ge- 
neral hints: you may vary them as 
you think fit. For instance, you may 
travel with an Author; and, if you 
have a good deal of modest assurance, 
you may make him say many things 
of his companion (yourself) which 
custom makes one consider as most 
Proper when they come from an- 
= person rather than frem one’s 
welt, 
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Mr. Urnsaw,  - Aug. 26. 
S the nominal value of Gold and 
Silver very much influences the 
price of every other article, I am sur- 
es that few or no periodical og 
icatious record their rise and fall. 

I have sent you the present prices, 
with their difference from those fixed 
at the Mint; and will, from time to 
time, acquaint you with »ny variations 
that may occur hereafter. 

2.8. ds 
Market price of 
Standard Gold, 
OZ..ceeseee 417 @ 
Mint, do. do. 3 17 10§ 
Higher than the ———— 

Mint price .... 0 19 34 per om 
Market price of 

sterling Silver, 


° 
= 
= 
s 
co 


6 4 
Mint, do. do. 5 2 
Higher than the 

Mint price .... O 1 2 perom 


Pure virgin Gold 5 6 O per oz. 
Pure virgin Silver 0 6 10 per oz. 


The above prices are what the Gold 
and Silver-smiths of London pay to 
the Refiners. 

N.B. The last rise in the price of 
Gold was Two Shillings per ounce; 
and took place August 23, 1811. 

The last rise in the price of Silver 
was One Penny per ounce; and took 
place August 2, 1811. B. 8. 
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INDEX INDICATORIUS. 

Errartuo in the Inscription on the Tomb- 
stone of Mr, and Mrs. Cave, in our last, 
p-5. Mrs. Cave died Dec. “1776.” By 
mistake, it is printed * 1766,” the same 
year as her Husband. 

We have reason to believe that the sup- 
posed Epitaph by Mr. Mason, in Part ii. 
page 510, is by Dr. Hawkesworth; and 
shall endeavour to ascertain the fact. 

We shall be ready to shew our living 
Correspondent (of the Oxford Coffee-house) 
his death, communicated by his Brother. 

Our forgiving Friend A. B. in our next, 

We answer, “ Yes.” 

A Scuo.ar requests Memoirs of Dr. 
Cann of Hertford, or his Epitaph. 

Both Joun Carrer and An Ocp Conne- 
SVONDENT mast allow us to breathe from 
their hostilities till a cooler Month, 

D. J.’s Question is too ridiculous t 

Mr. Pucu’s Account of Wollas Hall, 
the seat of Charles Hanford, esq. in our 
next; with King John’s Hunting-seat in 
Cranbourne Chace; Roman Pharog at 
Dover; Britannicus; &c, &c, 

A Merr- 
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A METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, hepé at Carton, in Hackney. 


Thermometer. Barometer. 
Day of —---—-|- -| Hyg. | Wind. Weather, &c. 


Month. | Max.| Min. Max, Min. ya 














July10 | 77 | 61 | 30-14 | 30:10 | 0-4 
11} 81 | 6@ | S019 | 3015 | *1 





12 80 64 30°15 30-03 “4 
13 78 61 S005 29-98 0-1 .S. W. imy 
14 68 56 29°92 29°78 0-2 | 8S. W. {cloudy and windy 
15 74 63 29°95 29°91 0-3 |W. S. W./fair—cloudy 


S 
19 75 58 30°CO 29°90 2 S.  |showers—fair 
20 67 | 54 50-05 30-01 0-3 |N.-S,-W.jclouds—rainty 
21 58 55 30-01 29°94 0-3 |S.W.--W. rainy 
22 “1 50 30.14 30-00 05 |W.--S.W.|clouds & rain—clear 
23 72 57 30°13 30°12 08 | 8S. W. fair 
lai 
. jrainy—clear 


oO 
Aug. 4 712 56 29°87 29°74 5 w. 
5 Ww 
W. |mist—clouds 


69 52 29°79 29°68 3 Ss 
65 50 29:72 29°62 05 | &. 


6 
11 70 | 54 | ‘99-75 | 29-72 | 1 WwW. [fair 

8 | 64 | 51 7 2956 | 29°49 | OF | SW. frainy—showery—fair 
9 69 47 29 65 29°59 0-0 IN.W. &c.) rs at intervals 


10 62 48 29°86 29°69 ‘1 =|N, N. W.)showers—clear 

i 63 41 30-14 29°95 3 N. pein few drops of rain 
12 65 54 30°22 50-20 "0 |W.-N.W./misty and cloudy 

13 15 53 30°19 30-15 9 | S. W. |usty—clouds—rain 
14 70 48 30.30 30.30 .1 |W. S, W.jclouds and clear 


cco 























July 10 & 11. Cumutlo-stratus abundant ; thunders heard. On the 10th, about half past 
ten in the evening a lucid meteor was seen passing from S. to N. in the East. 

12. Slight mist early, various clouds in the day; in evening comoid and filiform 
Cirri became beautifully arranged Cirro-cumuli, and lastly Cir re-sirati. 

16. Showers with fair intervals in the morning, evening clear, and sky abounding 
with Cirri ramifying about, and generally pointing to the Eastward; their kind of 
motion may be compared to that of a piece of cheese full of mites, which seems all 
in motion without changing its place. 17 and 18. warm with various clouds. 

19, About haif past three o’clock in the morning, a very hard thunder storm passed 
over, In the evening the sky was of a rich yellow colour in the West; while lake 
coloured Cirro-stiati appeared ; also beds of blackish Cirro-cumulus, with pendent 
reddish flocculi. 20. Much rain with a rising barometer. 

23. Fine yellow sky in the Fast before sunrise; then a fog came on, which speedily 
subsided, and the day became fair with various clouds. 

24 to 27. Fair wcather with varying wind ang various clouds; on the 26th, Cirro- 
stratus appeared red till very late; on the 27th, Cirro-cumulus was most prevalent. 

28. Hotday. Therm. 82°. Wind N,N. W. a lower current observed from the 
Fast. Cumulus and Cumulo-stratus seen, but Cirre-cumulus most abundant; the 
same cloud was noticed at Norwich, where, in the evening, the sky seemed replete 
with it. Summer lightning and falling stars observed. 

29 to Aug. 3. Fair weather, with various clouds and winds: there was a little rain 
en the morning of August 1. 

4. Various clouds: the Cirrus and Cirro-Cumulus were observed bencath plane 
mistlike Cirroestratus, 5 and 6. The evenings begin to look misty and autumnal. 

8. Hard showers. A thunder-storm about noon. 

10, Showery day again, but a very clear night. Small meteors very abundant, 
with this remarkable circumstance, that their trains lasted longer, after the extinction 
of the lucid head, than usual. 

12. Calm misty day. Mr, Sadler ascended in his air balloon from Hackney, in 
a direction nearly E. 8. FE. he observed that a superior current blew from the North. 

15. Small rain at night, with a rising barometer. 

14. Various clonds through the day: in evening the wind below was W. and 
Cumuli sailed along in it 3 Cirrus and Cir) o-stratus also extended along in its direction : 
in higher region Cirri-lineares, strewed about like louse bay, passed ou from the N, 
perpetually changing and subsiding ; and eevasionally became Cirro-Cumuliis, and 
refracted red light :. indeed the rapid and multiform changes of these clouds were 
too numerous to be described. 

Clapton, August 14, 1811, THOMAS FORSTER, 
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i Somerset, 
Mr. Unsan, anetine, See 
S$ the fine parochial Church of 
Banweus is not engraved in 
Collinson’s History of this County, | 
trust you willedo me the favour of 
givingethe inelosed Sketch a place in 
your. valuable rep | (see Plate 
j.) together with the foilo 
ticulars. 
Banwell is about sixteen miles S. W, 
from Bristol, four from Axbridge, 
and aboot six from the Bristol Chan- 
nel; itis situate ip Winterstoke Hun- 
dred, and in the Diocese of Bath and 
Wells. The village lies at the foot of 
what was anti called Wiuthill, 
on the Northern side thereof; and the 
rish is considered ‘to be one of the 
brat in the county, for extent, popu- 


lation, and fertility.of soil. Ip King 
Edward ine Confers Sula. to 
Bishop Giso, this place is ca ana- 
welll. ond 1 have heard it said that 
in antient times it wascalled Benthill, 
hut apprebend there is no good au- 
thority for the latter; there is, how- 
ever, a piece of land and a wood at 
Hillend, on the Western side of the 

ish, that go by the name of Bent- 
fills ‘Collinson says; it, derives its 
name from.the British Bann deep, and 
Weilgévea; the waters of the channel, 
w that. gentleman asserts, having 
once overspread the valley above 
which the village stands. It would 
be uninteresting to-enter into detail 
respecting the derivation of the name 
of this place: I beg leave, however, 


to hazard a single conjecture»on = 
mbject 3.» that it probably 
look its pres £ kppellation so the 


beautiful and never-failing spring of 
water which rises near the Church ; 
wd that the place might haye been 
heretofore cailed Bon-well, or the 
food well, as, by the alteration of 
only a single letter, we have the pre- 
eat name Banwell. 

By that venerable record Domes- 















Book, it appears that Banwell 
onged to Harold, sou of Godwin 
Larl of Kent, not as King of England, 
itas Earl of the West Saxons; but 


be being banished the realm for non- » 


’ppearance before the Great Council 
wavened by King Edward the Con- 
‘sor, that king seized this lordship, 
gave it, with several others of the 
tid Larl Harold’s in those parts, to 


Gent. Mac. August, 1811. 
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Dudoco * Bishop of Wells, whose suc- 
cessor, Giso, enjoyed it at the time of 
the general survey. There was an- 
tiently a Monastery at Banwell, found- 
ed by one of the Saxon kings; aud I 
find that King Alfred appointed his 
friend and favourite Asser; Abbot 
thereof +. : 
This Abbey was destroyed by Ay 
Danes, but afterwards re-established. 
When it was finally destroyed, I am 
nat informed; but that it met its fate 
some centuries prior to the general 
dissolution of Religious Houses seems 
Very certain, So far as I have been 
able to discover, little or nothing of 
the monastic buildings now remain ; 
indeed it cannot for a certainty be 
-®scertained in what part of the parish 
the Abbey stood, though Iam much 
inclined to believe it was on the site, 
or very near where the present Court 
House stands. On the Southern side 
of the hill is a small hamlet, still 
called Winthill t+. Ina field at this 
place many fragments and founda- 
tions of antient builings are discernj- 
ble, and human bones and antient 
coins have been frequently dug up 
there ; and among the rest a Roman 
coin of silver, which is im high pre- 
servation, and was given me in 1801 
by Mr. John Lansdowa, the proprietor 
of the field I have been speaking of, 
and is still in my possession. It has 
been said that the Abbey stood in this 
‘field ; but whether it did so or not, 
own myself incompetent positively to 
decide. Leaving therefore that ques- 


tion to those who may be inclined to 


enter more deeply into the research, 
I shall, afler saying a few words re- 
specting the antient encampment here, 
proceed to speak of facts and eirc 
stanées nearer our own times, 
not so much obscured by the dar 
veil of Time, whose oblivious shddow 
is continually thickening round man 
and all his boasted works, 
Some attribute the Camp’ at this 
place to the Danes, others to the 


* Godwin, de Presevlibus. 
+ Asser, pages 50, 51, 
t At this place, according to tradition, 
a bloody’ battle was fought between the 
Saxons and the Danes, the memory of 
which is preserved in the appellation of 
the place; Win in the Saxon language 
signifying a battle, and Wintersioc, the 
piace of the tower of battle. — Cor tinsow. 
Saxons; 
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Saxons; but itis more generally sup- 
osed to be a work of the Romans. 
t is situate about half a mile East- 

ward from the village, on the top of 

what is called the Great Wood; it is 
extensive, being, | should suppose, 
about 1000 yards in circumference. 

It is nothing at present but a rampire 

of earth and stones, thrown up all 

round the brow of the bill, in some 
places of considerable height, and in 
others so low as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the surrounding 
rocky part of the hill. Near the 
centre of the area isa large irregular 
mound of earth and rubbish, ap- 
parently the remains of some build- 
ing ; the whole of the interior of the 
Camp is stiil clear of wood, except a 
few straggling trees of hawthorn, of 
large growth, on the S, E. side; in- 
deed the place is known by the name 
of “ the Bald,” from the paucity of 
trees growing there in comparison 
with other parts of the wood. The 
ramparts, however, are thickly sur- 
rounded with large timber and un- 
derwood; and some of the largest 
trees in the wood grow on the sides 
and top of the wall of the Lae It 
is adelighiful spot; and towards the 

West there opens an enchanting pro- 

spect, having for the foreground the 

village of ‘Banwell, with its fine 

Church ; beyond which is a well-cul- 

tivated track of champaign country, 

extending about six miles to the bay 
of Weston-super-mare, aud numerous 
vessels of all sizes, from the pilot's 

awl to the stately ship of war, pass- 
fog to and from the port of Bristol, 

ive great animation and interest to 
the scene; Whilst Worle Hill and 

Worlebury on the right hand, and 

Hutton Hill and Brean Down on the 

left, form excellent side-screens to 

the picture; in the distance the steep 
and flat Holmes, particularly the 
former, are striking features, and the 

Coast of Glamorgan terminates the 

View. From hence towards the East 

may be seen the large Roman Camp 

at Doleberough; on the N.E. the 

Camp at Cadbury, in the parish of 

Yatton; on the N. W. what is called 

Cwsar’s Camp, at Weston-super-mare; 

and on the S. W. the encampment on 

the top of Brent Knoll; each of them 
within ten miles distance from this at 

Banwell. 

About a quarter of a mile West- 


ward from the large Camp, on the 
top of an eminence, within the pre. 
cincts of the park, at the end of what 
is called the Little Wood ; and on the 
left hand side of the road, called 
Banwell Roadway, as we go from 
Banwell to Woodborough and Ax. 
bridge, is another encampment, but 
of small dimensions in comparison of 
the one before meationed. The out 
work consists of a single vallum, with 
a wall of earth and stores; in the 
area are two long mounds of earth 
and stones (similar to the exterior 
wall, but broader), intersecting each 
other at right angles, in the form of 
a cross, with a small ditch or vailum 
ruoning round it: a great part of ‘hu 
cross isnow covered with low bushes 
of hawthorn and brambles, affording 
excellent cover for hares and other 
game; at the N. W. corner, on the 
most elevated part ef the iclosure, 
there appear the remains of what | 
should suppose to have been an ex 
ploratory mount, ovatumulus. The 
entrance to this encampment was at 
the East end, as if it once communi 
cated with the large Camp, to which 
probably it wasan outwork ; its length 
is about 70 yards, and its breadth 
about 50 within the walls. 

Banwell Park lies Eastward from 
the village, and is still partly covered 
with fine wood, though most sadly 
reduced in extent from what it is sad 
to have been at the tin:e of making 
the Domesday Survey. This park was 
antiently well stocked with deer, aud 
it still abounds with various kinds of 
game. The Palace here, for the oe 
casional residence of the Bishops, wa 
built (according to the‘ Ltim. W illelm 
de Worcestre” 236,) by Bishop Beck- 
ington, and was probably consiructed 
in some measure out of the ruins of the 
antieat Abbey. This palace has log 
since been neglected, and fallen inte 
decay ; and from some of its material 
a large, handsome, and commodios 
farm-house and ofiices have been erech 
ed andis called Kanwell Court, it beng 
the manor house, and the place whet 





the Bishop's courts are held. Sie 
my recollection, the Chapel belonging 
to the Palace (with its pulpit, pew 
&c.) was perfectly entire, but | 

lieve it is now couverted into a cella 
andso completely metamorphosed, 
to be scarcely distinguished from th 
modern buildings ; its site is -~ 
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East end of the present mansion. A 
large and handsome galeway, porter’s 
lodge, &c. with the principal part of 
the extensive granaries, stabling, and 
various other detached offices of the 
Palace, have been taken down within 
the last five or six years, so that very 
little indeed of the antient Palace is 
now to he seen. In the ficlds below 
the house I well remember the re- 
mains of some very extensive fish- 

onds; they are now drained, and, if 
Pmnistake not, the ground planted to 
an orchard. lu the village epposite 
the present Bell Inn was an antient 
piain and neat freesione Cross; but, it 
being thought to incommode the pas- 
sage of the sireets( which by the bye was 
not the cas: ), this also was demolished 
a few years since, and the materials 
employed in ether buildings. On the 
hill above the village is, or rather was, 
one of the most beautiful race-grounds 
of its size in the kingdom ; the course 
cousisls of delightlully verdant and 
level turf, and extends, in an elliptical 
form, about two miles, round a rising 
ground or kooll, calied //eughings, 
from the summit of which the course 
cau be seen in almost every direction ; 
aud many well-contested matches and 
exccilent sport have heretofore been 
exhibited here. But, in consequeace 
of a late Act of Parliawent for in- 
closing the waste lands of the parish, 
several walls now intersect the ground, 
aod this charming spot, formerly the 
boast of the surrounding country as 
an Hippodrom, is now destroyed, and 
the once fashionable sport of horse- 
racing discontinued. ‘The last race 
here was on the Izth October, 1796, 
for a purse of ten guineas for size 
horses, and another of five guineas 
for ponies between the heats. 

The prospects from this spot of the 
rich vales to the South and North, 
aud of the sea, the Holmes and Welsh 
Cvast, are uncommonly pleasing and 
picturesque. This Lill contains some 
valuable mines of calamine or lapis 
calaminaris, lead ore, and yellow 
ochre; and it is generally supposed 
that veius of coal abound in the 
neighbourhood, as small pieces of 
that mineral are frequently thrown 
out by the spring of water which rises 
in Bauwell pond. 

The beautiful sheet of water here, 
called the pu. covers a considera- 
ble space of ground, and is surround- 
ed by a well-built wall or dam of 
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stone, of sufficient thickness to form 
a pleasant foot-path round the ,reat- 
est pat of il, on which two persons 
may walk abreast without incvn- 
venie.ce. The spring rises at the 
South-west side of the pond. And at 
some little distance is acother spring, 
of the most limpid aud pure water; 
this is cailed Adam's Well, and sup- 
plies the miabitants of the village with 
water for culinary purposes; it was 
formerly esteemed tor its efheacy in 
scrophulous disurders*, ihere are 
two Mills at the Uam-head; one @ 
grist-mill, aud the other alarge paper 
manufactory: these are neve: m want 
of water, as the springs before men- 
tioned always yield a copious supply, 
and were never known to fail even in 
times of the greatest drought. i hese 
mills and poad are tne property of 
John Emery, Esq. a truly worthy 
and respectable man, from the ond 
flows a charming gurgling brook, 
over agravelly boitom, which runs ice 
North about a wile from the viliage, 
when it makes a bend (o iheN orth-west, 
and, after meandes.g three or tour 
miles further, falls into theBristolC han- 
nel, ata pluce called New Bow, be- 
tween Woodspring aud Week St. Law- 
reuce. ‘This stream is of the greatest 
importance to the farms lying ov each 
side of its course; as, without ii, the 
whole of the now rich aad fertile 
vale through which it flows would in 
dry summers be rendered almost de- 
sert; and the whabitants and their 
cattle would be driven to the utmost 
distress fur want of water; but pro- 
videntially this inestimable siream ne- 
ver fails in bringing a suilicient supply 
of, its reireshing waters ; and this es 
sential elemeut of life aud vegetation 
is dispersed by innumerable ditches 
and rivulets to such farms and lands 
as stand in nee! thereof. G. B. 
(To be coniinued.) 
a 


Byianp Appey, YorKSHIRE. 
HIS monastic remain, situated 
at a villaze of that name is 
about four miles distant from Rivalx 
Abbey, of which I attempted a de- 
scription in the Suppl. to Vol. LX XX. 
Part i.; the hilly ndge of Hymbleton 
passing between them, Though in- 
ferwor to the latter in its display of 
architectural features (few of which 





* Collinson. 
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are now visible), as well as in the beau- 
ties of its landscape scenery, the 
Monastery of Byland possesses enough 
of-both Lo recommend it to the notice 
of the Traveller and the Antiquary. 
The woody View ou the opposite 
slope, as given us by Hearne and 
Byrne in their beautiful engraving, 
has in part disappeared, through the 
visitation of the axe; but even when 
it returns, the general view of the 
Hill will not yield that luxuriant idea 


suggested by the Artist: yet the mix-— 


ture of rugged surface helps to shed 
on the vale ane an air of solemnity 
well adapted to the site of a Religi- 
ous House. Beyond the Abbey, a 
softer scene presents itself, in the ris- 
ing grounds and plantations of New- 
borough, the seat of the late Earl 
Fauconberg, now of Thomas Wynne 
Belasyse, Ksq.: aud by means of a 
short ascent a view is obtained of the 
village of Coxwold, pleasantly situated 
on the same slope, and of the elegant 
octagonal tower of its Parish Church. 
The West front and transept of the 
Abbey Church constitute its princi- 
al beauties, The former contains 
hree euriched doorways (an orna- 
ment of which the Church of Rivalx 
cannot now boast), over which area 
set of windows handsomely finished ; 
aud the whole surmounted by the re- 
mains of a large Catharine-wheel win- 
dow, appearing more picturesquely 
graceful than it probably did in its 
erfect state. The three doorways, 
hough ornamented alike, vary from 
each other in the form of their arches; 
the central one having a waving 
pointed arch, that to the North of it 
an arch simply pointed, and that to 
the South a waving pointed arch en- 
compassed by a circular one*. The 
window over this last is round-head- 
ed; the other windows in the same 
tier, being three in number, are point- 
ed. ‘These and all the windows of 
the Church are (as might be expected) 
without mullions, but broader than 
many of the early windows of our 
Churches. 


The Transept is placed near the East 
end of the building, which is in the 
exact form of a Christ's Cross. The 
Choir may possibly have taken in 
this part, as the short space beyond 
would scarcely be sufficient for all the 
purposes of divine serviee+: yet the 
vestiges of two interior doorways 
towards the South ead of the transept, 
fronting each other, and opening into 
the Nave and Choir, may seem to 
warrant a contrary supposition. The 
South front of this transept is neurly 
entire, containing two tier of pointed 
windows (three in each range), and 
termimating in a pediment, in the 
contracted part of which isan upright 
oval window. The interior compart- 
ments of the other windows are orna- 
meuted by clustered columns with 
capitals, and the windows themselves 
are handsomely finished with mould- 
ings. 

No trace is left of ailes or pillars; 
but the walls of the North and East 
fronts, and of the South one as far as 
the transept, remain to the height of 
the first range of windows. 

The habitable parts of this Monas- 
tery have disappeared, if we except 
some slight vestiges to the South of 
the Church (to be noticed subse- 
quently), and a building at the Souta- 
east extremity of the Close, once a 
dwelling-house, and built apparently 
out of the ruins, but now uninhabited, 
This latter retains on the grouad- 
floor the arched vaulting of the ori- 
ginal building, which, judging from 
analogy, may have been the eleemo- 
syoary ¢. Near itisa small remain 
of a gateway. 

To the South of the Church, we 
find the same level quadrangular area 
(like a small bowling-green) which is 
discoverable at Fountains, Rivalx, 
Kirkstall, and, I suppose, »os! other 
monastic siles. Its two sides appear to 
have been completely furnished with 
buildings; whether habitable ones or 
cloisters, communicating with the 
Church, must remain ia conjecture ; 


but the latter may rather be pre- 








* The engraving alluded to is incorrect as to this arch, which it describes as a 


comma» pointed one, without a canopy. 


+ Beipg only 50 feet, according to au admeasurement given from Sir H. Englefield in 
Hearne’s publication, and no doubt with perfect accuracy. It states the length of the 
Nave to be 200 feet, breadth of the Transept 73, length of the Choir 50: in all 523; 
falling somewhat short of the length of Rivalx. Length of the Transept 150; breadth 
of the Choir 70; of the Nave 58, ‘Jotal breadth of the body of the Church 68 feet. 

} The shewers of these places sometimes call this part of the Monastery,‘ the lum.” 
May it not have been applied to the double purpose of dealing out alms (whether in 
mouey or victuals) and of lodging travellers ; at leas those of a nreaner description? 
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sumed, from the exactly parallel 
double-ridged lines which describe 


the situation of the buildings; and 
these Cloisters may, as at Fountains, 
have had dormitories over them.— 
The end of the quadrangle frouting 
the Church is dhe filled up with 
traces of building, except in one space 
which opens to a small street or 
court, receding farther Southward, 
and composed of buildings facing each 
other, two or three windows of which 
remain. That the refectory stood on 
or near this spot, there can be uo 
doubt ; but whether fronting the 
Church, or turned towards the court, 
is not sv obvious. The few vestiges 
of walling in that front have at pre- 
sent a meaner appearance than those 
next the court. 

At the Western extremity of the 
Close is a handsome gateway, in to- 
lerable preservation, which appears 
to have formed the grand entrance. 
It contains a larger and an adjoining 
smaller portal and ornamented side 
walls. Another gateway appears near 
the South-west extremity of the 
Church. 

May I here be indulged in a short 
digression touching the architectural 
style of Byland Abbey, which it has 
not been unusual to describe as Saxon, 
or Anglo-Norman? ‘To this definition 
I cannot assent. It may have arisen 
from the circular arches and windows 
which abound in this building aad its 
environs; for, | think, the few Pointed 
windows and gateways I have speci- 
fied form the only exceptions. Auo- 
ther circumstance in favour of the 
supposed early style may be the 
cheveron or zig-zag ornament, which 
appears in the mouldings of the Wes- 
tern doors and windows, and in the 
windows of the Transept; and a re- 
semblance of the nail-head moulding 
on the wheel window. On the other 
hand, it may be observed, thal the 
same description of moulding is to be 
found in the Transept of York Min- 
ster, and other contemporary build- 
ings, decidedly of the Poiuated order: 
and with respect to the circular (er- 
minations aliinded to, they have plain 
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mouldings, and they are uniformly 
supported by slender shafts or co- 
luinns, some single, others double, 
and others again multiform * ; a cha- 
racter which | suppose to be peculiar 
to the Pointed species of Architec- 
ture. The frize of the capitals at- 
tached to these columns is concave, 
whereas the Saxon one, | think, has al- 
ways either a convex or a flat sur- 
face. The upper part of the capitals 
in some of the eutablatures is plain, 
and in others finished with an orna- 
ment not unlike the upper part of a 
fleur-de-lis, which, though not com- 
mon, will scarcely be claimed as a 
Saxon or early Norman appendage t. 
I ought here to add, that the round- 
headed windows of the North front 
are finished internally with Pointed 
arcades, sculptured on the walls; 
and the circumstance already noticed 
ofa circular arch in the West front 
placed overa pointed one,demonstrates 
the former to have been at icast co- 
eval in date with the latter. Afterall, 
the period of the building, which 
Burton in his Monasticon Eboracense 
fixes with a considerable degree of 
certainty as commeucing in the year 
1177, is the strongest circumstance 
to confule the idea of its being of the 
early Norman, This date is nearly 
50 years later than the commence- 
meut of the building of Rivalx Ab- 
bey, which, with some few exceptions, 
is entirely of the Pointed form; and 
the accurate Mr. Bentham considers 
that form to haye commenced, or 
(which is the same thing) the early 
Norman style to have begun to be 
laid aside, about the year 1134. The 
result of the whole seems to be, that 
though containing some little inter- 
mixture of the latter description, By- 
laud Abbey must be decidedly cha- 
racterized as a building of the early 
Pointed style of English Architecturet. 

A circumstance relative lo the age 
of this building, which at first some- 
what stageered me, was the sight of 
a mutilated inseription ending thus: 
ss R 1106,” near a breach 
(probably once a regular entrance) in 
the exterior of the South wall of the 








* Most of these are broken down, but suilicient specimens remain. 

+ Tbe same species o/ ornament, but more exuberant, and approaching nearer to the 
Corinthian, appears below the Pointed arches of the Choir of Canterbury Cathedral, 
built in or after the year 1174; which singularity is in Wild's description (p. 12) conjec- 
tured to have been first introduced from Italy by Archbishop Lanfrank. 

{ Parsuing the hint of an excellent Poet of indisputable taste in these matters, 
aod in compliance with strict historic justice, | have studiously avoided the barbarous 


epithet 


ene — 
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Transept. But, whatever may be in- 
tended by that date, it cannot (on 
consideration) apply to the erection 
of the Abbey on its present site, nor 

indeed on any other recorded one. 
Before I conclude, permit me to 
add, that there is a iradition of a 
previous Monastery of Byland, ata 
village now bearing (and on that ac- 
count perhaps) the name of Old by- 
Jand, about two miles from Rivaix. 
Burton confirms this, aud mentions 
the annoyance of each other's bells, 
asa cause of vexation, which issued 
in the removal, ullimately, of the 
Abbey of Byland to the spot I have 
@escribed. But his own dates furnish 
suflicient reason to doubt whether any 
buildings of consequence were erected 
at Oid Byland; for be teils us, that 
the Church and town were assigned 
by Reger de Mow)ray to certain 
Monks only in the year 1143, and 
that they removed from thence so 
carly as 1147, wandering for 40 years 
before they settled themselves. May 
not this notion of the existence of a 
Monasiery, and the fruitless attempts 
to trace ils remains, have given rise 
to the local proverb lately quoted in 
your Publication, and imgeniously 
commented upon by a Correspondent; 
* round about Rivalx to find out 
Old Byland?” Such has been the 
practical comment forced upon him, 
who is, Mr. Urban, your constant 

Keader, and An OBSERVER. 

—=s———— 

Mr. Urnpan, Aug. 6. 
See following short account of 
a Parish in Hertfordshire may 
mot be uninteresting to your Readers. 
‘}uor.ey is 29 miles from London, 
and divided into three parts: Thor- 
ley-street, through which is the road 
from London to Newmarket; the 
Rectory-house, and at a small dis- 
tanee Church and Manor-house (call- 
ed Thorley Hall); and, a mile dis- 
tant, Thorley Houses, or Housen, 
so named by the inhabitants: added to 
this, there is belonging to the parish the 
pretty Hamlet of Twyford, through 
which passes the Navigation * from 


Stortford. The parish is a square of 
about two miles; and contained, in 
1801, 55 inhabited Houses and 269 
Persons; this year, the Populatioa 
was found to be 313, and 60 Houses. 

IL is remarkable, that this Parish, 
which is now in a high state of culti- 
vation, was formerly reckoned the 
most uncultivated in the County. 

Though at so short a distance from 
the Metropolis, you might imagine 
yourself several hundred miles from 
it, su retired, and indeed sequestered 
is this spot; and the verdure of the 
fields, and the houses thinly scatiered 
among the trees, make it highly in- 
teresting aud beautiful. 

The Keciory-house is old, roomy, 
but ill disposed, and was built at dif- 
ferent times; chiefly of lath and 
plaster : the situation of it is damp. 
The old part of it, as well as 
the Church, was supposed to have 
been built in the reign of Henry VI. 
Jt is low, and has a remarkably wide 
front, not less than 100 feet. There 
are thirty acres of glebe round it. 

The succession of Rectors of Thor- 
ley has been accurately kept, as fol- 
lows: 

Will. Vigerons [alias Vigeron, alias Vi- 
gorons] 13 kal. Apr. 1527, 1 Edw. TIL. 
Steph. de Scatideford [alias Scaldeford] 

6 id. Maii 1529. 

[They exchanged for Finchley Rectory, 
Middlesex.—Will. Vigerons, pr. non. Dec, 
1331, was made Archdeacon of Essex.] 
Will. At Water, cl. 6 id. Maii 1333. 

Tho. Thorpe, pr. 24 Sept. 1393, per mor- 
tem At Water. 

John Burton, 18 April 1401, per resig- 
nationem Thorpe. 

{They exchanged for Fairsted R. Essex. } 
John Gray. 

Will. Seton, pr. 2 Sept. 1431, per mor- 
tem Gray.—He was vicar of Sawbridge- 
worth, Apr. 17, 1433; vicar also of 
Barkway, Jan. 9, 1436. 

John Chicheley, 17 Apr. 1433, per resig- 
nationem Seton.—He was rector of St. 
Mary’s Colchester, Mar. 1, 1454. 

Will. Northwold, 31 July, 1434, per resign. 
Chicheley. 

Rob. Coventry, pr.'7 Junii 1443, per priv. 
Northwold.—He was rector of St. Bo- 
tolph’s, Bishopsgate, 24 July, 1454. 





epithet by which this noble species of building has been too long stigmatized. It will 
soon, | hope, cease to be applied either to our beautiful monastic remains, or 
“« —___- those rich Cathedral fanes, 


Gothic ill-nom’d, where harmony results 


> 


From disunited parts ; and shapes minute, 
At once distinct and blended, boldly form 


One vast majestic whole.” 


[ Mason’s English Garden.} 


* Supposed, though erroucous!y, todivide the Counties of Essex and Hertford. 
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John Gaytcliffe, cap. 11 Sept. 1470, per 
mortem ult. Rectoris. 

Hen. Thomas, inducted in August, 1474. 
[Gaytelifie and Thomas exchanged for 

Wakering Magna V. in Essex 1474.] 

Rob. Wylly, pr. 8 Oct. 1474, per resign. 
Thomas.——He was rector of 5:. Mary’s, 
Colchester, Jan. 2, 1464. 

Tho. Pavaden, episc. 22 Oct. 1493, per 
mort. Wyily.—He was Bishop of Pavia, 
in the dukedom of Milan; was rector 
of ‘Thorpe in Essex ; promoted thither by 
R. Hill, pre. of London, Sept. 3, 1495. 

Rob. Glowcester. 

Rad. Wakefield, cap. 14 Feb. 1502, per 
resign. Glowcester. 

Tho. Chamber, pr. 10 April, 1528, per 
mort. Wakefield. 

Edm. Brygate, S. T. P. 22 Oct. 1545, per 
mori, Chamber.—Brygate, alias Bricket, 
preb. de Portpoo! S, Paul, was rector 
of Wiley in Essex, 31 Jan, 1547, when 
he wrote his name Brygott, S. T. P.— 
He was also collated to the rectory of 
Hadham, Nov. 2, 1548. 

John Atherton, A. M. 28 Sept. 1562, per 
mort. Brygate.—He was rector of Leaden 
Roding 15 Jan. 1562. 

Chr. Taten, A. M, 28 Apr. 1573, per re- 
sign. Atherton. 

Fra. Bur'ey, S.T. P. 5 July, 1594, per 
resign. Taten.—He was vicar of Stort- 
ford, 13 Jun. 1590. 

John Mountford, S$. T. B. 3 Maii 1619, 
per mort. Burley. —His father was rec- 
tor of Austie. 

Robert Pery, S. T. B. Nov. 1640, per mort. 
ult. Rectoris.—Hhe was archdeacon of 
Middlesex July 20, 1660; rector also of 
Hadham Sept, 22, 1662. 

Tho. Turner, 8. T. P. 4 Nov. 1680, per 
mort. ult. Rectoris.—He was archdea- 
con of Essex Dec. 20, 1680; preb. of 
Mapesbury S. Paul, Maii 9, 1652; elected 
presilent of Corpus Christi College Oxon. 
Mar. 13, 1678; and made precentor of 
St. Paul’s, London, Jah. 11, 1689. He 
left 50/. to the Parish of Thorley to bind 
out apprentices belonging to the parish. 

Tho. Beaumont, A. M. 20 Jun. 1659, per 
resign, Turner. 

John Reynulds, A. M. 27 Jan. 1719. per 
mort. Beaumont. — He was vicar of 
Stansted Mountfitchet, Essex. 

Tho. Ely, 10 Maii 1728, per mort. Rey- 
nolds, 

Will. Gibson, Dec. 10, 1742, per mort. 
Ely.—He was sonto Edmund Bishop 
of Levdon; and went from Thorley to 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 

John Horsley, A. M. 18 March 1745, per 
resign. Gibson. 

1777, Lewth, per mort, Horsley.— 





He was eldest sou of Robert Bishop of 
London. 

778, Stephen Eaton, A, M. per mort, 
Lowth.—He was archdeacon of Middlee 
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sex, and went from Thorley to Northail, 
Middlesex. 

1780, Samuel Horsley, LL.D. per resign. 
Katon. He exchanged Thorley for South 
Weaid, Essex; and was successively 
Bishop of St. David's, Rochester, and 
St. Asaph. 

1782, Juseph Warton, [flead-master of 
Winchester Callege}, per resig. Horsley. 

1784, William Browne, A, M. per resign. 
Warton, 

1798, Tho. Pennington, A. M. per resign. 
Browne. 


It is remarked that, for 60 or 70 


‘years aiter the Restoration, there 


were few resident Rectors. 

The Church isa neat building, 105 
feet. in length, consisting of a Nave 
and Chancel, The steeple, which is 
at the West end, is very handsome, 
a spire in a tower; and, its situa- 
tion being elevated, it commands a 
fine prospect of the surrounding cour- 
try. The spire is very elegant, and 
is supposed to have been built by the 
same architect who built that of 
Bishops Stortiord. : 

Oa entering the Belfry, there is an 
old recess in the wall, probably for 
holy water. 

The Church and Chancel are both 
cieled ; the latter is large and hand- 
some, and wainscoted, and contains 
the following inscriptions ov mural 
monuments: 

“« Near this stone is deposited what was 
mortal of the Rev. John Horsley, M. A. 
many yars rector of this parish; and of 
Mary, daughter of George Leslie, esq. of 
Kincraigie in Scotland, his second wife. 
He departed this life Nov. 27, A. D. 1777, 
in the 78th year of hix age. She survived 
her husband near ten years, and having 
spun out a cheerful old age to its natural 
end, went off without illness or pain, Oct. 
21, A.D. 1787, in her 77th year.—With 
wat assiduity he tended the little portion 
of Christ’s flock committed to his care ; 
with what fidelity she nursed his declining 
years, how conscientiously she waited oa 
all domestic duties, shall be certified on 
that day when the Master of the family 
shall come and hold the public reckoning 
with his servants.—His former wife was 
Aune daughter of the Rev. William Ha- 
milton, D. D. Principal of the College of 
Edinburgh. She died in the prime of life, 
and was interred in the vault under the 
Parish Church of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
Wesiminster.—By his two wives, he left 
issue four sons and four daughters, who 
jointly dedicated this monument. The 
souls of the Righteous are in the hands of 
God, and no torment shall touch them.” 

“« Near this place lie the remains of 
Sir 
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Sir Wm. Billers, knt. and alderman of the 
city of London, Lord Mayor of the said 
city inthe year 1734; who departed this 
life the 15th October 1745, aged 56 years. 
And alsoof bis brother, John Billers, esq. ; 
who died 30th of March, 1738, aged 45.— 
Sir Wm. Billers married Anne daughter 
of Sir Rowland Aynsworth, by Sarah 
daughter of Sir Jobu Fleet, Lord Mayor 
of London im the year 1693; by whom he 
had issue two sons and four daughters; 
viz. John, who died in the year 1740, and 
lies here interred; Martha, who died in 
her infancy; William, a minor; Anne, 
married to John Olmius, esq. of New Hall 
in Essex ; Elizabeth and Maria, both un- 
married,’’ 

“« Near this place lie interred the body 
of John Billers, of London, esq. ; who died 
the 1%h of December, 1712, aged 69 ; and 
of Martha his wife, who died the 8th of 
March, 1707, aged 56: in memory of 
whom their sons Williain and John Billers 
have erected this monument.” 

* In memory of Dame Anne Billers, 
daughter of Sir Rowland Aynsworth, knt. 
and wife of sir Wm. Billers, knt. and al- 
derman of London ; who died the 3d day 
March, 1750, in the 39th year of her age, 
leaving issue two sons, John and William, 
and three daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, and 
Maria.” 

“* Near this place lies interred the body 
of Martha the wife of Moses Raper, esq. ; 
who departed this life the 18th of March, 
1725, in the 39th year of her age. And 
likewise the body of the said Moses Raper, 
esq. ; who departed this life the 30th of 
March, 1748, in the 69th year of his age.” 

** In memory of Matthew Raper, esq. ; 
who died June 18, A. D. 1748, aged 73: 
He was a man of an unblemished life and 
sincere piety ; a tender husband and af- 
fectionate father. And of Elizabeth, his 
wife, who bore him six sons and ove daugh- 
ter, and died April 11, 1760, aged 77, 
And also of Elizabeth, his ouly daugliter ; 
who died unmarried July 8th, 1781, in 
the 68th year of her age: she was a reli- 
gious and a virtuous woman, and an af- 
fectionate daughter and sister.” 

“* In memory of Jobn Howe, of Han- 
slip in the county of Bucks, esq. ; whose 
learning, wisdom, and virtue, made him 
honoured and beloved, and his memory 
dear to his friends. He died Sept. 1st, 
1769, in the 62d year ofhis age. And of 
Matthew Raper, of this place, esq. F. R. S. 
why died Dec, 29th, 1778, in the 74th 
year of his age. The friendship of their 
youth was founded in mutual esteem, and 
continued uninterrupted till death.” 

On a brass plate on a flat stone is 
the following inscription : 

“ Here lieth buried the body of John 
Duke ; who was, while he lived, Fermer 
of Thorley Hall, and died the 5th day of 
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December Anno D’ni: 1606; who by his 
first wife Gertrude, being buried in the 
church-yard of Shering, bad eight chil- 
dren; viz. Robert, Thomas, Margaret, 
William, John, Henry, Ellen, and Peter; 
but by his last wife had no issue.” 


[Aug. 


On a mural monument on the South 
side of the Church is the following in- 
scription : 

** Sacred to the memory of Eliz. Carter, 
daughter of the Rev. Thos, Peonington, 
rector of this parish, and Kingsdowa in 
Kent, by Mary Sarah, sole daughter and 
heiress to Wm. Michel Sale, esq. of Bled- 
low-Ridge in the County of Bucks, repre- 
sentative of the antient family long esta- 
blished at that place, who was the sole 
surviving son of George Sale, esq. well 
known as the learned Translator, of the 
Koran: She was great niece tu the cele- 
brated Mrs. Eliz. Carter, and dying in 
Loudon, Feb, 20th, 1800, was buried in 
Russel-Court Burying-ground, beionging 
to the New Church in the Strand, aged 
1 year and 6 months. Also of ber sister 
Mary Sarah, who died Feb, 20, 1802, soon 
after her birth, and was buried on the 
North side of this Church-yard. 

“* Of such is the Kingdom of God.” 

The Font (in the Nave of the 
Church, elevated on a stone step) is 
a curious piece of antiquity. 

The Church is about a quarter of a 
mile from the Rectory-house, and 
about two miles and a half South-west 
of the populous and flourishing town 
of Bishops Stortford *. 

The old Register-book is very cor- 
rect; and would not disgrace many of 
the modern ones. It begins in 1539, 
when Register-books were established, 
the 30th year of Henry VIII. There 
are two columns, one for the date of 
the year, the other of the reign of the 
King; and the entries are regular, 
well-written, and now very legible. 

The Manor of Thoriey, appendant 
on the farm called Thorley-hall, was 
in the Jast century in the possession of 
Sir Wm. Billers; afterwards in the 
family of Raper; from whom it went 
by marriage to the Grants, and isnow 
in the possession of Edward Lord El- 
lenborough, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench, who purchased 
it of John Peter Grant, esq. grand- 
son and representative of Mr. Raper, 
in 1807, 


Yours, &c. THORLEIENSIS. 





* This isa handsome Market-town, and 
rapidly increasing in wealth on account of 
the Navigation, It contains about 3000 
inhabitants, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, July 12. 

wis a view to assist your Me- 

teorological Readers in affixing 
to the various clouds which are con- 
tinually presenting themselves to the 
eye, heer proper technical names, 
-according to the new nomenclature, 
which L have adopted for my journal, 
Ihave procured from my ingenious 
friend Mr. Luke Howard, of Plaistow 
in Essex, some rough, but accurate 
sketches of different modifications, 
which I shall trouble you to engrave 
(See Plate II.) 

To the generic names of clouds 
which relate ovly to their modifica- 
tion, I have ed certain specific 
names, calculated to express their 
particular shape, figure, or manner 
of arrangement; which are circum- 
stances quite different from their mo- 
difications: at the same time I must 
remind the reader, that clouds, in 
passing from one modification to 
another, often remain for some time 
in an intermediate state; and it is 
then impossible to class them at all. 

Figures 1. 1. represent Cirri; the 
large one to the right hand is called 
Cirrus Comoides, from its appearing 
like a distended lock of hair; the 
straight lines which constitute the 
cloud on the left have suggested the 
propriety of calling it Cirrus linearis. 
The former of these, when it prevails, 
usually indicates windy and unsettled 
weather; itis in many parts of the 
country called Mares “it and in Lin- 
colnshire Sea Tree. In giving speci- 
fic names to the Cirrus it must be ob- 
served, that its metamorphoses are 
so numerous as to preclude the possi- 
bility of giving a disiinct name lo each 
of them. Sometimes it appears like 
an erect feather, at others loose 
fringes hang from a confused mass of 
vapour; it frequently looks like a 
confused bundle of threads, and is 
then termed filiformis; often it forms 
beautiful network, consisting of light 
transyerse bars or streaks, intersect- 
ing éach other at right angles; it is 
then called reticularis. 

Figs. 2. 2. represent a light and a 
dark Cirro Cumulus ; these circum- 
stances depend only on the relative 
situation of this cloud with respect to 
the sun; the nubeculx constituting 
this cloud, vary something in size 
and aggregation. 

Fig. 3. is a dark Cirro Stratus scen 
sear the horizon. 

Genr. Mag. August, IStt. 
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Fig. 4. is the Cirro Stratus Cymoi- 
des; a variety which is often seen 
before storms. The Cirro Stratus is 
a cloud varying much in figure: when 
it is composed of long parallel bars, 
it is called Striatus; when finely un- 
dulated, Undulatus; when it gives 
the idea of the fibres of muscle, My- 
cides ; when a large continuous sheet, 
Planus ; this often exhibits the halo, 
&e. I must refer your Readers for 
more particulars to Defiuitions and 
Observations of Meteorological Terms 
in your Magazines for Marchand May. 

Fig. 5. represents a Cumulus; the 
common cloud of fair and settled wea- 
ther, when it appears alone; when it 
looks rocklike and mountainous, it 
is called Petroides; in this stage it 
frequently changes into Cummulo Stra- 
tus. Sometimes the Cumulus seems 
composed of numerous roundish tuber- 
cles, and is then termed Tuberculatus ; 
when divided into loose fleeces, * 
Floccosus. 

Fig. 6. exhibits a Cumulo Stratus, 
which isa compound cloud, and its 
formation is most frequently the re- 
sult of the operation of two or more 
modifications on each other; long 
streaks of the Cirro Stratus may be 
seen as it were permeating rocky Cu- 
muli; and the consequeuce is the 
formation of Cumulo Stratus, which 
generally precedes Nimbification, and 
is very prevalent before thunder- 


storms, when it often forms beau- 


tiful and picturesque skies; as it 
approaches to Nimbus it increases in 
deusity, and exhibits various tints as 
its irregular edges happen to catch 
the Sun’s light; Cirrose fibres extend 
from its top and form a crown, and 
at last it resolves itself into rain. 
Afier the storm has spent itself, the 
several modifications which preceded 
it may again be seen occapyiig their 
several stations in the atmosphere. 
That these effects are produced by 
the agency of electricity there can be 
no doubt, after the experiments and 
observations of Signor Cavalle, Me. 
Howard, M. Van Mons, and others. 
Indeed varicties in the electric state 
of the atmosphere appear to be the 
causes of all the different modifica- 
tions and species of cloud. To me 
the subject of atmospheric electriciy 
seems of great importance ; for | can- 
not help thinking that the degree 
and kind of influence which the at- 
mosphere exercises in the production 
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fluence on the action of this instru- 
ment; but it is considerably altergy 
by peculiarities in the electric state of 
the atmosphere. ‘The — of 


of many disorders of health, has never 
been sufficiently reflected upon. I! 
speak with great deference to the 
judgment of those who have more 
opportunities and capability of ob- 
servation than myself, but many cir- 
cumstances have induced me to think 
that many disorders which, occur- 
ring in great numbers at once, are 
attributed tu the influence of atmo- 
spheric changes on our bodies, are not 
caused chiefly by the heat or cold, 
dampness or drought of the air, nor by 
the sudden transition from one to ano- 
ther of those states; but by the ope- 
ration of certain peculiarities in the 
electric state of the atmosphere, 
which do not appear to affect imme- 
diately the thermometer, barometer, 
or hygrometer, but are found to in- 
fluence the action of De Luc’s Electric 
Column, or Aérial Electroscope *. 

it may not be improper to present 
the Reader with a short account of 
M. De Lue’s HElectric Column, or 
Aérial Electroscope, as this instru- 
ment has been frequcntly alluded to 
in my Journals. 

It is composed of a great number 
of small circular and very thin plates, 
about the diameter of a sixpenny piece 
of silver of paper and of zinc, alter- 
nately arranged, forming a column ; 
the two ends of which are made to 
approximate, and at cach of them is 
attached a small bell ; a metallic clap- 
per is then hung between them, and 
the whole apparatus is insulated by 
being fixed on glass stands. One end 
of the Column is observed to become 
electrified plus, as it is termed, and 
the other minus; consequently ove 
of the bells becomes electrified plus, 
or positive, and the other minus, or 
negative; and the metallic clapper 
moving rapidly from one to the other 
to equalize the two electricities, a 
pulsation is produced, and the bells 
ring. Neither the heat or cold, dry- 
ness or moisture of the atmosphere 
appear to have any considerable in- 
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* It is much to be wished that medical 
practitioners would attend to what pecu- 
liarities may be observed in the atmo- 
sphere during the prevalence of epidemic 
diseases. ‘The disturbed state of the sto- 
mach of many weak persons before thun- 
der-storms, and the pain felt in limbs where 
the bone has been formerly fractured, in 
particular kinds of weather, shew the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere on our system, 
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Cirri ramilying about the sky in va- 
rious directions, and accompanied 
often by other modifications, by dry 
Easterly and changeable winds, and 
by numerous small meteors of an eve- 
ning, certainly indicates a disturbance 
in the atmospherical electricity ; and 
such kind of weather | have noticed 
to be accompanied by an irregular 
action of the Electric Column of M., 
De Luc; the bells ring at intervals, 
and with a kind of hurried pulsation, 
When such weather as | have de- 
scribed is followed by rain, the bells 
have been found silent. There are 
also other varieties in the kind of pal- 
sation of the bells; sometimes they 
ring weak and regular, sometimes 
weak and irregularly, sometimes 
strong and regular, at others strong 
but irregular; the intervals of qui- 
escence are sometimes of longer dura- 
tion than at others; these mimute va- 
riations are probably connected with 
peculiarities im the state of the atmo- 
sphere, as 1 have said above, which 
are worthy altention, beeause they 
may be principally concerned in pro- 
ducing many disorders of health 
which are attributed to atmospheric 
influence ; when the weather is set- 
tled, when only diurnal Cumuli pre- 
vail with Westerly winds, then the 
aclion of De Luc’s Column is the 
most regular, and this is generally 
allowed to be the most wholesome 
kind of weather. 

Yours, &c. Tuomas Forster. 

— 
Ii:.ustRAtions or Honace. 
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INCE the Romans, by a natural 
consequence of the sovereignty 
which they at length acquired over 
the greater part of the known world, 
had deviated so far from the temper 
and manners of their ancestors, thal 
the Horatian Stertinius did no mere 
than express the prevalent disposition 
of his contemporaries, wheu he says, 
_—--—o oe omnis enim res, 
Virtus, fama, decus, divina humanaque pul- 
chris 
Divitiis parent, 


it was a no less natural consequence of 
that way of thinking: that to men, 
with whom the appetite for wealth had 

gradually 
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gradually obtused and almost entiely 
elfaced every moral sense, no road 
was either too intricate or too dirty, 
that led to this ultimate object of all 
their cupidity. In that particular all 
very great cities, when they have at- 
tained the summit of apparent pro- 
sperity, are in the nature of things,pret- 
ty much alike. With anticnt Rome, 
however, the predicament was quite 
peculiar ; and a number Of particular 
circumstances (which this 1s not the 
place to detail or to illustrate) con- 
curred, to render its inhabitauts in 
geueral, within the space of a few 
centuries, the most depraved, the 
most ignominious, the vilest race of 
men, the earth had ever borne. ‘To 
meation ove alone of these cir- 
cumstances, as having a near analogy 
to the subject of the present Satire: no 
fact is perisps more certain, than that 
immoderate wealth must more rapidly 
and more sensibly corrupt the morals 
of a people, when the acquirement of 
it is not the fruit of industry, of in- 
genuity and of commerce, but the 
effect of its victories and conquests. 
This is applicable to Rome, more 
than to any other city that we read 
of in history. Rome was arrived en- 
tirely by the spoils and pillage of the 
whole world to that enormous opu- 
lence, by which it wasso bloated at the 
time of our poet. A luxury which 
in the absence of such means would 
have been inconceivable and abso- 
lutely incredible, must be the neces- 
sary result of it. Riches easily ac- 
quired were as thoughtlessly and ca- 
priciously squandered ; especially as 
the sources of them were apparently 
inexhaustible, and as long as all other 
nations must work for Rome alone, 
orhad any thing to lose, were pusi- 
tively inexhaustible. 

From this circumstance we are en- 
abled to comprehend, how it came to 
pass, that the Komang— whose con- 
stitution and habits of life had always 
been mil.tary, and who had acquired 
their power and wealth not by the 
slow and toilsome process of industry, 
but by violence and depredation — 
having by no less violent political 
revolutions lost their republican mili- 
tary spirit with their old free constitu- 
tion, had now nothing more at heart, 
than to unite the most insatiable avi- 
dity for enriching themselves with 
their innate aversion from civic trades ; 
aud that the moral turpitude of the 
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means which were subservient to that 
end, formed no material objection in 
their view. Still more comprehen- 
sible it is, if we add this other circum- 
stance, that the immense treasures, 
which since the destruction of Car- 
thage and Corinth, within a period of 
more than a hundred years, Rad been 
flowing into the city of Rome, were 
in the hands of a comparatively small 
number of persons; but all this while 
the rapacity of the great mass, who, 
so to speak, at the distribution of 
the spoil of the plundered world had 
been sent empty away, must have 
been the more outrageously irritated, 
at the exorbitant parade of their 
wealth by those favourites of fortune, 
who had generally obtained it by the 
most infamous meaus. 

All this taken together, serves in 
some degree, methinks, to elucidate, 
what in our eyes, and with a refer- 
ence to our manners, is so singular a 
phenomenon: that the species of ob- 
jects, then called hwredipeta, and 
for which, though I perceive our traus- 
lators endeayour to coin a corre- 
sponding term*, yet finding no such 
in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, | take 
it for granted, that, to the honour of 
our nation, we have no adequate ex- 
pression for it, was so numerous at 
Rome in the days of Horace, that 
they composed as it were a distinct 
professiont, and thus were the better 
qualified for being the object of a 
satire expressly levelled at them. 
Our Poet, as may be conjectured, 
had received so much applause 
from the invention of turning the 
three foregoing satires into a sort of 
mimes, and of introducing other per- 
sons as speakers in his stead, that he 
retained that form of dress so agreea- 
ble in itself, and in so many ways 
advantageous to the poet, also in this 
fifth, by falling upou the happy con- 
ceit, of making the famous soothsayer, 
Tiresias, of the Odyssey, play the prin- 
cipal part in it. The fiction, there- 
fore, to which he has recourse is this: 
Ulysses, who at the orders of the 

* Such as, wouldbeheirs, will-hunters, 
legacy-hunters, 

+ This explains the expression in the 
Satyricon of Petronius, cap. 124. incidi- 
mus in turbam heredipetarum. From Lu- 
cian’s writings it appears, that this pro- 
fession was perpetually growing inore nu- 
merous in proportion to the increasing 
corruption of mauuers. 


Circe 
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Circe had taken a journey to the 
realms below, the land of shades, 
solely for the purpose of inquiring 
at the mouth of this celebrated 
Theban prophet, concerning his re- 
turn to his dear Ithaca; after having 
received from him the response, which 
may be seen in the xith book of the 
Odyssey, line 99—136. instead of being 
satisfied with it, beseeches Tiresias, 
to instruct him now, by what means 
he may repair the predicted loss of his 
estate. Tiresias hereupon proposes 
to him the profession of a heritage- 
hunter (if I may be allowed the bar- 
barism) as a not indeed very honour- 
able, yet as the easiest, the surest 
method, and the best adapted to the 
pliant temper of Ulysses; communi- 
cating to him at the same time his 
directions how he isto conduct himself 
in it, in the form of a regular theory 
of the art; a theory, which by the 
grave didactic tone of the delivery, 
and the venerable character of the 
preceptor, is a masterpiece of irony, 
and as a satirical composition, claims, 
perhaps, the foremost place among 
the works of our Bard. 

This piece may therefore pass for 
the original of all the satirical dia- 
Jogues of the dead that have since 
appeared, inasmuch as it is a bur- 
Jesque continuation of the Homerican 
narration, and on account of its tra- 
vesty of the characters of Ulysses, of 
Tiresias, of Penelope, on account of 
the perpetual anachronisms and droll 
confusion of the manners and the cos- 
tume of the Ulyssean age, with the 
Roman in the days of the poet, as 
the prime model of all the modern 
travestied Iliads, Odyssees, Aincids, 
&c. though we learn from Athenzus*, 
that the Grecks had long been in 
possession of a pretty good number 
of Homerican parodiasts and travest y- 
makers; and their pretensions, Lhere- 
fore, to the invention of this species 
of works of wit and humour likewise, 
cannot be questioned. 

Anic larem gustel venerabilior lare 
dives.| To the dares, or domestic di- 
vinities, it was usual to present the 
firstlings of whatever the grounds 
belonging to the house produced. 
That we ought to read not primum, 
but privum, in the eleventh line, may 
probably not admit of dispute: but 
how thrushes came to be a rarity, 


* Deipnos. Ub. av. p. 098, 099, 





Baxter has forgot to inform us. 
Nevertheless, this bird (as we Jearn 
from several passages of our Poet 
and others of his brethren) was highly 
prized by the proceres gul@ of that 
time, and by reason of the great con- 
sumption, and perhaps other local 
circumstances, not so common, but 
that it might be recommended as a 
dainty, or somewhat exquisite (as the 
word privum intimates), to a greedy 
old hunks, who would fain please his 
palate at free cost. 

Comes exterior, &c.] The proper 
construction of this phrase is, to swe/t 
the train of some one. The great 
men of Rome had usually, wheu they 
went out, a number of obsequivus 
friends and clients about them; which 
mark of state was gradually affected 
by wealthy or respectable people of 
inferiornole. Comitesinteriores were 
those, who immediately followed, or 
went by the side of the patron; 
exteriores, the rest, who kept some- 
what more aloof, and werely helped 
to increase the number. This, which 
the French call faire cortége, was, as 
I have already elsewhere remarked, 
one of the most indispensable devoirs 
of idle clients, who wished to ingra- 
tiate themselves with their patron. 

Dama was a well-known name given 
to slaves, and here stands for every 
other of that description, without 
designating any particular person. 
The displeasure which Horace makes 
his travestied Ulysses here testify at 
the proposal of the Theban prophet, 
isa very fine stroke. For although 
he pretty soon comes round, because 
the abhorrence of poverty after all 
outweighed every other considera- 
tiou; yet it would have been contrary 
to all propriety and probability, that 
even a travestied Ulysses should with- 
out some repugnance reconcile him- 
self to play so despicable a part as 
that which Tiresias, after his decla- 
ration of the high value and the in- 
dispensability of riches, thought he 
might persuade him to do without 
scruple, 

Gaudent praenomine molies auri- 
cule.| Slaves and people of the 
lowest order had no surnames, or at 
least were not called by them. The 
latter was only usual among persons 
of quality; though freedmen and 
clicats of mferior station adopted the 
names of their patrons; especially 
when (as for instance the aes 
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of Petronius) they had made a consi- 
derable fortune. * When, therefore, 
the hxredipeta accosts a Dama, one 
such favourite of fortune of the low- 
est origin, as Quintus or Publius, 
he thereby makes him an indirect 
compliment, by giving him to believe 
as though he held him entitled either 
by his birth or merit to such a sur- 
name. A/lolles auricule, perhaps, on 
account of their fleaibility, may in- 
ply auricula asini. 

Seu rubra canicula findet, &c.| 
This pair of figures ridiculous for their 
affectation and inaptitude, by which 
Tiresias in this place describes heat and 
frost, are taken from a grave poem 
of a eertain Furius Bibaculus, who 
when Horace lived, was in some re- 
putation, aud whom he here laughs 
al. Quuntilian, who even notices this 
Bibaculus amongst the Roman iam- 
bic poets, with some distinction *, 
quotes in another place t, without 
naming the author, the line 
Jupiter hibernas cand nive conspuit Alpes, 
Jeve on the wintry Alps spits heary snow, 
which Horace has so poiguantly pa- 
rodied, by making, instead of Jupi- 
ter, the poet himsclf spit snow, as an 
example of a harsh metaphor; omit- 
ting, however, to remark, that be- 
sides being harsh, it is indecent and 
filthy. The infantes statuus (proba- 
bly of the same poetaster) the re- 
nowned Scriblerus, in his classifica- 
tion of the various arts of sinking in 
poetry, or species of bathos, would 
unquestionably have ranked among 
the infantine. That Bibaculus by 
the epithet infantes meant newly made 
wooden statues (being in ageas it were 
still infants), may be presumed from 
the circumstance that such images 
were most apt to split by the exces- 
sive heat of the sun. To have done ; 
Gellius + has handed down to us some 
verses extracted from a poem of his, 
which bear witness to his insipid 
affectation of being new in diction, 
and of ferretting out singular meta- 
phors, without regard to their fitness 
or impropriety. 1 insert them here 
because they afford abundant proof 
that Horace bad good reason to turn 
into ridicule such a shallow-pated 
fellow : 


* Instit. Orat. lib. x. cap. |. 
t dd. lib, viti. cap. ©. 
} Noct, Att, lib. xviii. cap. 11, 
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Sanguine diluituc tellus, Cava terra lu- 
tescit. 
Omnia nectescunt tenebris caliginis atre. 
Increscunt animi. Vivescunt vulnere vires. 
Spiritus Eurorum viridis guum purpurat 
undas, &c. 
Hic fulica levis volitat super aequora classis. 


Rapias quid prima secundo.| The 
Romans generally wrote their testa- 
ments on two wax-tablets fastened 
together, which for this latter rea- 
son were called diptychas. Prima 
cera is accordingly here the first 
tablet, in the first clause (versa) 
whereof the testator, in the second 
the heir was named. 

Recoctus scriba ex quinquevire,} 
The quinqueviri were a sort of ma- 
gisterial sub-delegates or commissa- 
ries, perhaps somewhat like our tip- 
stafls or bailiffs. For scriba our no- 
tary seems to be the properest term. 
The phrase denotes a man who has 
had the opportunity of being tho- 
roughly trained in all the tricks and 
subtleties of petiifogging, and the 
corvum deludet hiantem seems an al- 
lusion to the well-known fable of the 
fox and the crow. ‘To conclude, it 
is evident, that by the scribe in grain 
from a quinquevir is meant Coranus. 

Aut erit, aut non.) No prophet 
could have more wickedly sneercd at 
his own trade. 

Tempore quo juvenis Parthis hor- 
rendus, &c.| A more ingenious turn 
of thought the poet could not have 
devised, for introducing on this oc- 
casion the comical anecdote which 
happened during his time, than to 
make the prophet Tiresias rehearse 
it as a future event; since he thereby 
gained the advantage of paying a 
compliment to the young Casar, who 
about this time began to captivate 
the aifections of the Romans, which 
by being couched in the form of a 
prophecy, acquired that peculiar 
= which stamps the highest va- 
ue on compliments of that nature. 
The departed spirit of Tiresias could 
have no motive to flatter a young 
Roman, who was not to be born till 
after the lapse of more than a thou- 
sand years: the prophet, therefore, 
speaks nothing but the truth; and 
what he says of the young Cwsar, is 
not done to praise him, but only to 
ascertain the Lime, when the anecdote 
of Coranus and Nasica would take 
place. He avoids mentioning him by 
name 5 
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name; that woald have been contrary 
to the pyophetival costume; but he 
deseribes him by circumstances,which, 
taken together, meet and unite in 
him alone. He styles him — youth, 
partly because with the Romans a 
man of thirty was still called juvenis, 
partly because a man of thirty, in 
comparison with a grey beard turued 
of 180 (as Tiresias, according to the 
mythological legend was) is still a 
very young man—sprung from famed 
#ineas’s heroic race, because Julius 
Cesar, whose sister’s grandson Oc- 
tavianus was, derived his lineage from 
JEneas, a son of Anchises and Venus, 
as Anchises drew his from Erichtho- 
nius, a son of Vulcan and Minerva — 
great both by sea and land, with a 
view to the victory he had obtained 
over the young Pompeius, and very 
recently over the Dalmatians, P’an- 
nonians and Illyrians—above all how- 
ever, formidable to the Parthians, 
not as though the young Casar had 
already achieved any enterprise against 
the Parthians, which might justify 
this prophecy; but because the Ko- 
mans wished it, and Octavianus him- 
self (whose disagreement with his col- 
Jeague and brother-in-law Autonius, 
was now on the point of coming to 
an open rupture) insinuated on every 
occasion, that he, in the place of 
Antonius, would long ago have wiped 
off the disgrace which the Roman 
nanfe had sustained from the shameful 
defeat of M. Crassus by the Parthians. 
The great Divus Julius had formed 
this project before him, and would, 
perhaps, have accomplished it, had 
the daggers of Brutus and Cassius 
allowed him time for it. Antonius, 
whom as chief governor of all the 
Eastern provirnees of the Roman em- 
pire, it most concerned to humble 
the haughty Parthians, the only peo- 
»le still formidable to the Romans, 
liad not been successful in the at- 
tempts he had hitherto made, and 
moreover was visibly losing ground 
in the opinion and attachment of the 
Romans, in proportion as the young 
Cesar was gaining upon their affec- 
tions. All their hopes and aspira- 
tions, particularly as to this point, 
which they had so much at heart, now 
rested on the latter; and as ve | be- 
gan to look up to him in every thing, 
they were fain to persuade themselves, 
that his name was really already as 
terrible to the Parthiaus, as they 


{Aug. 
were desirous it might be. In this 
solitary couple of words therefore, 
Parthis horrendus, was couched a 
compliment, at once the most flat- 
tering to the young Cxsar, and most 
gratilying to the Komans, that Ho- 
race could possibly have made them 
by his Tiresias: it communicated to 
him in the eyes of the latter, a higher 
lustre than all his former conquests, 
and at the same time challenged him 
before all the world to prove the pro- 
phecy true. 

— preter plorare suisque. | 
This story in all appearance relating 
to a transaction that had lately hap- 
pened at Rome, Horace is the more 
succinct in his account of it, and the 
chiaro oscuro produced by it, forms 
a characieristic property of all pro- 
phecies, and which notwithstanding 
had light enough for his contempo- 
raries. Both persons are equally un- 
known: but what Horace says of 
them, is sufficient, as Dacier observes, 
for conducting us w the track of cir- 
cuinstances from which our own ima- 
gination may easily fill up the sketch 
of the Poet. Coranus, as it should 
seem, was a wealthy old curmudgeon, 
violently smitten with the charms of 
the fair daughter of Nasica, a man 
that owed him money. Nasica, being 
apprised of this, was mean enough to 
sacrifice his daughter to the old satyr, 
in hopes that Coranus would be so 
grateful as at least to give him up 
his bond for the debt, by way of le- 
gacy in hiswill. Coranus might pos- 
sibly have covertly and equivocally 
led him to expect as much; and pro- 
bably Nasica was so situated as not 
to be able to get the matter settled, 
previous to the marriage, but was 
obliged to trust entirely to the poor 
securily of his old son-in-law’s gene- 
rosily. The latter, in the mean time, 
made his will, and delivered it to his 
father-in-law (Nasica), in the suppo- 
sition that, fully satisfied by this ap- 
parent openness of his proceeding, he 
would be so polite as not to read it. 
The Roman etiquette and rule of 
propriety required, that in such cases, 
many compliments should recipro- 
cally pass between the parties, that 
se even he wh.o had every 
reason to believe he was mentioned 





in the will, notwithstanding the in- 
stant importunity of the testator, 
constantly refused, and though at 
last he even received it from his hands, 
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must yet lay it aside unread. Na- 
sica and Coranus accordingly played 
each his part in due form. The one 
stoutly refused, the other would not 
yield: the former at last took the 
will, and probably made as though 
he had not the smallest curiosity to 
inspect it; on taking, however, a 
sly peep into it, he finds, to his great 
astonishment, that neither himself 
nor his daughter are once thought of 
in it. The diverting part of the story 
therefore consisted in this: that while 
each was putting a cheat upon the 
other, the upshot was, that both 
found themselves cheated. — For, 
though Nasica and his daughter came 
off the worst, yet it could not be very 
pleasing to the old Coranus, that his 
father-in-law and his young bride so 
won discovered how little he was 
entitled to their gratitude. The opi- 
nion both of Dacier and Baxter, that 
Horace employs the honest words 
marry, father-in-law, daughter's hus- 
band, only ina ludicrous sense, in order 
to avoid naming the real relationship 
between these three persons (which 
according to their ee was 
not the most honourable), in its pro- 
terms, may, *s being nothing 

uta not improbable conjecture, be 
left standing to their account. 

The phraseni/ preter plorare,which 
properly is borrowed from the Greek, 
inight, methinks, be fairly construed, 
though apparently rather stronger 
than the original: ** he took it, stole 
a look into it, and found,—that no- 
thing was left to him and his daugh- 
ter, except the liberty, if they pleased, 
to go and drown themselves.” It has 
before occurred in the tenth satire of 
the First Book, where, however, the 
sentence admits of a different con- 
struction. 

Credo quod nimium institerat vi- 
venti.| This doubtless was likewise 
a story of some event that happened 
in the days of Horace, though for 
the sake of variation, he makes old 
Tiresias relate it as an affair that he 
had been eye-witness of. This can 
only be translated paraphrastically, 
and even then, perhaps, one circum- 
stance must be left for the reader's 
imagination to supply: namely, that 
the old woman had perhaps expressly 
ordained in her last will, that, if so 
be that the beir, who was bound to 
carry her in this curious manner to 
the grave, was so untoward as not 
te acquiesce in the condition, he 
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should immediately forfeit the inhe- 
ritance. Withont such a clause, it 
appears to me, that scilicet elabi si 
posset mortua is void of all sense, and 
the whole transaction on the part of 
the old gentlewoman, who is, how- 
ever, characterised as malicious (im- 
proba) would be nothing more than 
a very silly crotchet. 

Gaudentem nummo teaddicere.] It 
was the custom, when a person want- 
ed to make a present of some va- 
lue to another, whatever the motive 
might be, to give the transaction the 
face of an oulleney purchase, to sell 
it to him, nummo, that is, for a ses- 
terce, or abouta penny. Dr. Bent- 
Jey in his 14th remark on the fourth 
Satire of the First Book adduces a 
number of examples and citations, 
which leave no room to doubt of the 
custom and legality of this curious 
species of bargain and sale; although 
a passage quoted by Torrentius, from 
the Digests seems to prove, that it 
was abolished in succeeding times. 

Ormond-street. Ww. T. 


Te 


Mr. Unsan, Aug. 1. 
WILL now call the attention of 
yourself, and your black-letter 

Criticks and Readers, to a circum- 
stance that has escaped the notice of 
Mr. Jawieson, in common with that 
of all other Lexicographers; and 
which, however apparently slight, will 
forcibly exemplify a very excellent 
remark in the Etymological Dic- 
tionary. The circumstance to which 
I allude is, that all our old English 
authors were in the habit of spelling 
the pronouns thee and thy, exactly the 
same as the article the. The antient 
Scottish writers did the same; and 
if the Poems attributed to Rowley 
had been entirely free from the prac- 
tice, a strong suspicion might have 
justly arisen, either that they were 
the work of a modern Forger, or that 
the first Editor had exercised the un- 
warrantable privilege of a moderp 
corrector. 

The following quotations will show 
that this particular species of puzzling 
orthography was common to the 
writers of both nations. 

“ Afald God-hede, ay lasting ut (with- 
out) discrepance, 
In person is three, equale of ane substance, 
On the | eal with humy! hart and milde.” 
Dover. Virg. Ul. 27. 
“a My 
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“* My goist shall be present the to aggrise.” 
Dover. Virg. IL. 27. 
* May I traist in the, me to waik, 
Till 1 a litill sleping tak ?” 
Barbour Vil. 179. MS. 
* Quha wald the, grete Cato, leif unhit ?” 
(unnamed.) Douce. Virg. 195, 55. 
“ Ory hollow to the tongue I prithec.” 
As you like it. Act UL. Sc. TV. 
“ The title is affeared—i. e. thy title.” 
Macbeth, Act 1V. Se. IV. 
“« But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough :—this earth, that bears 
the (for thee) dead.” 
1st Part of Henry WV. Act V. Sc. IV. 
** Bless the good man from the foul fiend !”” 
Lear. 
* Think it a bastard, whom the oracle 
Hath doubtfully proneunced the (thy) 
throat tocut.” Timon, Act 1V.Sc.1I1. 
** Arise, black vengeance, from the (thy) 
hollow cell.” Othello. 
© - densiesenmeaie «. methinks, I could 
Cry the (thee) Amen.” 
Henry VU. Act V. Sc. I. 
« All the (thy) whole heap must die.” 
Pericles, Act. 
** The sad companion,” for ¢hy sad c. 
Ib, Act t. Se. Ul. 
“© We'll call thee at éhe (thy) cubiculo.” 
Twelfth Night, Act Ill, Sc. I. 
** Yield him who all éhe (¢hy) human sons 


do hate, 
From forth thy plenteous bosom, one poor 
root.”? Timon. 


*« Lorde give me grace, &c. and for alle 
thinges that shall befalle unto me, heriely 
to thanke the.” — Cath. Parr’s Manuel. 
Gent. Mag. 1790, 500. 

Instances might be brought from 
this and various olher sources—but 
Shakspeare has been preferred, be- 
cause his difficulties aud obscurities 
best merit illustration; and those 
which have been here quoted, will 
presently enable us to elucidate some 
others which have been much mis- 
understood. But it is proper first 
to show that Rewley’s Poems con- 
tain the same archaism; and that his 
use of it had been the cause of equal 
difficulty and obscurity. 


« The banner glesters on the beme of daie ; 
The (thy) mitte Crosse Jerusalim ys seene.” 
Ect. Ul. i. 28. 

Dr. Milles was so little awaie of the 
correct antiquity of this orthography, 
that he subjoined the followmg Re- 
mark: “ V. 28. Instead of the mille 
Crosse, read thie miite Crosse, Jeru- 
salem, ys seene; which will correct 
the grammar, and add propricty and 
beauty to the expression.” Hence it 
is clear that he saw the necessity of an 


explanation, but was not aware of the 
fine opportunity which it afforded of 
vindicating the antiquity and authen- 
ticity of his author. 
“« ‘The arrowe dauncyuge in the ayre dyd 
syuge, [knee, 
And hyit the (thy) horse Tossel-yn on the 
At this brave Tosslyn threwe his short 
horse-speare,” &c. 
Battle of Hastings. 
Aud here again the difficulty was per- 
ceived by another very learued Critick 
and Commentator, Mr. Uryant, who 
unnecessarily proposed to read, or 
add (of) i.e. the horse (of) Tosslyn; 
by which he uot only makes the ad- 
dition of afoot necessary in one place, 
but is obliged to take one away in 
another. A practice quite inconsist- 
ent with every rule of verbal criticisin 
and correction. 
“ Birtha. | Celmonde ! ye seynctes! I hope 
thou haste good newes, 
Celmonde.] The (i. e. thy) hope ys loste ; 
for heavie newes prepare.” 
This instance being free from diffi- 
cully or obscurity has been suflered to 
p2ss like many of those already no- 
tiied from the pages of Shakspeare. 
The same may be observed of one in 
the ‘ragedie of Goddwyn ; cither ihe 
or thy may be understood, but i be- 
lieve the author meant thy king. 
sesseeeeceee “mie Loverde, I dyd speke 
Untoe the mitte Erle Harolde of the thynge ; 
He raysed hys honde and smo/e me onne the 
checke, 
Saieynge, go beare thatte message to the 
(thy) kynge.” ZL. 
In the Tragedie of Ailla, |. 256, it 
may be equally doubtful which was 
intended. 
** Ella] O love! was thys thie joie, to shew 
the treate, [guestes to eate ?”’ 
Then groffishe to forbydde thie hongered 


But when Berghamme in the tourna- 
ment accepts the challenge of Bour- 
tonne, | have no doubt that thy is 
micant, 
** | Bourtonne take /he (thy) gauntlette ; 
fore me stale.” 
In the Tempest, Act I. Se. IT. Shak- 
speare wrole “ blow till thou burst 
the wind if room enough” which has 
been improperly correeted, to * blow 
tillthou burst thy wind ;” ** perhaps, 
(said Mr. Sleevens) it might be read, 
* blow till thou burst thee wind! if 
room enough.” If Mr. Steevens had 
kuown that Shakspeare not only made 
use of the article the tor the pronoun 
thy, but also for thee, or, what Dr. 
Johusva 
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Johnson calls the oblique singular of 


thou, he might have been convinced 
of the propriety of his own conjec- 
ture. Shakspeare is here personifyin 


the Wind, as much as if he had said, 
“ Blow till thou burst thee, or thyself, 
Holus.” if Mr. Steevens had really 
all that nice critical know- 
e of the language of the antient 
drama, for which the world gave him 
such ample credit, he might have dis- 
covered in the ambiguities of the and 
thy, of even, envy, wit, and some 
others, which have been or will be 
occasionally noticed in the course of 
these Remarks, as reciprocally used 
by Rowley, Shakspeare, Douglass, 
Barbour, and others, coincidences ten 
times stronger, and more to the pur- 
pose (though cf a different tendency) 
than any of those which were once 
deemed decisive marks of imitation: 
every one of which, on a future oc- 
casion, we shall have an opportunity 
of demonstrating to fall infinitely short 
of others, in which Imitation was 
absolutely impossible ; whilst the co- 
incidences, here noticed, are such, as 
cannot with any propricty be ascribed 
to the pen of Chatterton or any other 
modern Author. 
The last, and most important, in- 
stance which shall now be brought for- 
ward, is from the Vth Act of Othello, 


“ Othello.| Yet she must die, else she'll 
betray more men. [light. 
Put out the light, and then put out the 
If 1 quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
Ican agaiu thy former light restore, 
Should I repent me:—but once put ont 
thine, 
Thou cunningst pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That cau thy light relume.” 


After all that has been said and 
written on this long-contested passage, 
Mr. Malone comes the nearest to the 
truth; he “ believes, that Shakspeare 
wrote “and then put out try light.” 
—My opinion is, that Shakspeare 
meant thy light, but that he certain! 
wrote the light, exactly as thy is still 
frequently ohewen in common 
conversation, in every part of Eng- 
land, bat more particularly in the 
Nortliern; or; exactly as Rowley 
wrote, “ the horse conden for “thy 
horse tossel-yn,” or, ‘ Lhe mitte crosse 
Jerusalim” for * thy mighty cross.” 
Chatterton has given us the lines as 
he found them, and was uidoubtedly 

Gent. Mac. dugust, 1811. 
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as much a stranger to their conform- 
ity with the obscurities of Shak- 
—— and other antient Writers, as 
the generality of the Commentators. 

It has been the more necessary, Mr. 
Urban, to dwell upon this ambiguous 
confounding of the article the 
pronouns, because it has been a con- 
stant source of difficulty in the per- 
formance of Othello. 1 have heard 
the passage tortured into horrid non- 
sense by a performer ; first; in a mode- 
rate tone, enunciating, “ put out the 
light,” then with loud and unmeaning 
vociferation, laying a strong emphasis 
on the word put, repeat, * and then 
PU'T out the light.” 

To remove all future ambiguity 
respecting this justly celebr pas- 
sage, let the lines be printed as the 
were written by Shakspeare, only wit 
the distinction of the proper the in 
italics, referring for an explanation to 
the foot of the page; but the per- 
former ought to say, “ put out the 
light,” or, “ put out this light,” aud 
then, “ put out thy light,” which 
would give at once the beautiful and 
truly philosophical idea of Shak- 
pene comparing the lamp of life to 
the flame of a burning taper, and 
the strong workings of the mind in 
Othello; whilst the proper mode of 
—— the Text of then. as 
1e wrote it, with the explanation at 
the foot of the page, will prevent any, 
infringement on the true History of 
the English language. 

Unimportant as the article the and 
the pronoun (hy may appear to many 
of your Readers, Mr. Urban, | have 
no doubt but there are others who 
will readily admit that “ the coinci- 
dence (to use the words of Mr. Jamie- 
son, on a different occasion) is very 
remarkable ; and exhiltig one of 
those minute lines of affinity, that fre- 
quently carry more conviction tu the 
mind, than what may be reckoned 
more direct evidence.” 

Joun Suerwen, M.D. 
— 

Mr. Unzan, Bristol, July 20. 

Vu Miscellany for June, which 
has this moment fallen under my 
inspection, contains a letter from Dr. 
Sherwen, of Bath, upon the subject 
of the Rowleian Controversy, and 

another from Mr. Britton, solicitin 
aid in compiling a History of Rede 
cliffe Church, The confidence this 
former 
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former gentleman assumes from the 
apparent plausibility of the arguments 
he has brought forward in his “ In- 
troduction to an Examination” of 
Rowley’s Poems, | must consider as 
being rather premature; for, though 
no ove has hitherto attempted to deny 
the correctness of his numerous de- 
ductions, this circumstance does not 
arwe from an universal acquiescence 
in his opinions, but rather from the 
little interest the publick feel in the 
ultimate decision of the question. 
Without laying the least claim Lo 
either “ Icisure or learning,” or re- 
garding myself as in any degree qua- 
lified for the farther * developement 
of this literary dispute ;” my only ob- 
ject in now addressing you, is to ar- 
rest the attention of your latter inge- 
niows Correspondent, and Lo prevent, 
if possible, his adopting too hastily, 
in his projected work, the specious 
theory of Dr. S. In the history of 
this. veverable pile, which forms one 
of the most interesting objects my 
native City can afford, | should feel 
sorry that any controversial point 
were introduced, and erroneously sup- 
ewe wheieby the judgment of the 
listorian might be tradueed, and the 
merits of the work become lessened. 
Convinced of Mr. Britton’s compe- 
tency and ability to exeente the ar- 
chitectural department, it would be 
needless to oficr any comment upon 
that head; yet, previous to his enter- 
ing upon the mysterious ground of 
the Rowleian coatroversy, he would 
do well to pause, and deliberately re- 
fleet, ere he offers a posilive decision. 
Engaged, perhaps, in more inviting 
occupations, he may not have had the 
inclination to investigate this ques- 
tion with that minuieness | myself 
have allowed it; andas I feel indebted 
io him for mach pleasure and infor- 
ination, derived from the perusal of bis 
“Architectural Antiguities of Great 
Britain,” | will, with your permis- 
sion, submit both for his aud your 
consideration, a few remarks upon the 
publication above alluded to.— Dr. 
Sherwen’s first animady*rsion, which 
in any degree affects the claim of 
Chatterton, is upon an objection Mr. 
Tyrwhitt has made against the fre- 
quent occurrence of * verbs in the 
singular number ending with n.” This 
objection, so important in ils nature 
aitd decisive in its effect (inasmuch as, 
whilst it remains unconfuted, the ex- 


istence of Rowley must ever be con- 
tested) appears to kave been duly ap- 
preciated, and no small share of in- 
dustry evinced im collecting materials 
for iis overthrow. After citing Mr. 
T’s observations, the Doctor proceeds 
to remark, “ If 1 am not successful 
in removing (this persevering accu- 
sation), or rather if it cannot by some 
nore fortunate Commentator be suc- 
cessfully removed, the claim of the 
old Bard to these Poems will still re- 
main very doubtful. But if some of 
the following quotations do not, ia 
the opinion of Critieks upon both sides 
of the question, remove Mr. ‘t's ob- 
jection, I shall think it strange.” Of 
these quotations, seven are from the 
page of Chaucer; and these the words 
selected as coincident with Rowley; 
he dranken—1 dyin—I dyin—him- 
selven—he haddin—me that herdin— 
he felten. As uo reference has beea 
supplied to the first of these terms, 
and as my memory is not sufticiently 
retentive without such a guide to 
enable me to discover it; | must rest 
contented with the Doctor's testimony 
for its occurrence; though I cannot 
help suggesting the propriety of form- 
ing an opinion of his correctness in 
this instance, by his fidelity upon 
similar occasions. With respect to 
the fourth example, [ shall not insult 
your understanding by attempting to 
point out its inconsistency ; an ab- 
surdity so palpably erroneous cannot 
but carry with it its own refutation; 
and though the Doctor may “ think 
it strange,” that even those who pro- 
fess xo claim to critical sagacity and 
philological acumen refuse to be 
couvinced upon such authority ; yet, 
in this aze of literature and science, 
when every branch of knowledge is 
pursued with such vigorous and per- 
severing ardour, we surely are not to 
be told, that the word himsclven, 
which for centuries has been consi- 
dered a pronoun, is heuceforward to 
be regarded asa verb! 

I will now, Sir, give the lines in 
which the remaining examples occur, 
from au edition of Chaucer's Works, 
printed about 1550, the readings of 
which are corroborated by those of 
1602 and 1678, 

Yet ere J dye with al my ful might. 

Compl. of Bik. Kut. L 54% 

Or that J dye ye may knowe my trothe. 

hb. |. 549. 


That 
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That he soiaye and hed no felawe. 

Tb. |. 143. 
To me that heard al his complayuyng. 

Ib. |. 171. 
For Venus love he felt al the sore. 

ib. 1. 388. 


It is true Dr. S. has also given an ex- 
ample from Maundeville’s Travels, 
and another from Ritson’s Anticnt 
Songs; yet to neither of these produc- 
tions can avy credit be allowed, since 
the former 1s well known Lo abound 
with innumerable orthographical and 
typograptucal errors, aud Lie passage 
extracted from the latter, is given on 
the authority of a single MS. comme- 
morating an event which did not tran- 
spire till a ceatury after che supposed 
age of Rowley. The Doctor next 
produces a passage from the ** Coke's 
Tales of Gamelyu,” where, to adopt 
his own language, * five instances of 
this irregular verb occur in Lhe space 
of six lines.” But if Rowley’s authen- 
ticity isto depend upon the fauciful 
innovations of Urry ; or his claim to 
originality can alone be supported by 
such citations as these ; the advocates 
of this fictitious personage would 
more efficaciously consult their future 
fame and reputation, by consigning 
both his name and his works, to the 
* ignotaque longa nocte” of oblivion. 
Yet, lest the Doctor should still insist 
upvn the correctuess of his corollary, 
or still urge asincoutrovertible the au- 
thority he has adduced; | beg leave to 
offer the character given by Mr. Tyr- 
whiit of Urcy’s editorial labours, and 
which cannot be charged with partiali- 
ty, since, al the period of its being writ- 
ten, even his judicious mind was the 
dupe of thissurprizing artilice. “* The 
strange licence im which Mr. Urry ap- 
pears to have indulged himself of 
lengthening aud shorteamg Chaucer's 
words according to his owa fancy, and 
of even adding words of his own, 
without giving bis reader the least 
notice, has made the text of Chau- 
cer, in his edition, by tar Lhe worst 
that was ever published.” Appendix to 
Preface to Canterbury Tales. 

A principal feature of this licentious 
conduct was, subjowing the final nm, 
whenever the metre or the cadence 
was in his conception deficient; and 
he who wishes for conviction upon 
this point, beyond the limits of asser- 
tion, may safely be referred to Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s own edition of the Canter- 
bury ‘Tales, whose fidelity and judg- 
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ment in the execution of that work 
have hitherto continued unimpeached. 
The Vocto.’s next quotation is trom 
the Romaunt oi the Rose, where he 
declares, ** the piural termmation oc- 
curs three times mw the first person 
singular in the space of six liucs:” | 
deluu—lovin I—1 maain. | shall, how- 
ever, give this passage, Logether with 
three more, which ihe Doctor has 
subjoined, as they stand in the editions 
above noticed; aud leave you, Sir, Le 
draw your own Conclusion. 


I deale with no wight but he, 

Have gold and tresour great plente ; 
Her acquayutaunce wel /ove J, 

This much my desyre shortely ; 

I entremete me of brocages, 

I make peace and wariages, 

But at the last.-than thought J, 

Z taught me to knowen in an hour. 
Ne in her chere found thou no favour. 


One more citation, Mr. Urban, and I 
have done. Dr. Sherwen continues: 

“The following instances from 
Chaucer ave alone suflicieut tu silence 
this objection,” 

Me thought thus that it was May, &c. 

Aud whan I had my tale ydo, 

God wot sh’ accompted not a stre 

Of all my tale so thought me. 

That it was Mey methoughi tho. 


With that mechoughé that this king. 


You will observe, | have inserted 
these extracis as they stand m my 
own copics of Chaucer, now lying 
beside me; and though | have passe 
over in silence one example suppiied 
by Dr. S. this circumstance has not 
becn caused from my inability bo con- 
fute it, but the inaccuracy with which 
his reference is printed. ‘Lie iallacy 
then of Dr. Sherweu’s observation, 
that if sume of the loegoing quoia- 
tions “do nol, in the opmiosu of Cri- 
ticks upon both sides of tre question, 
remove Mr. Tyrwhiit’s objection,” 1 
hope | have now sufliciently demon- 
strated. rom whatever source these 
various examples may hav been 
drawn, | shail not hesitate w s yling 
it corrupt; yet, nutwadsianding | 
myself may be unacquaiuted wiih any 
edition of Chaucer’s Poems vhenace 
the Doctor may have extractcd them, 
I still should be sorry to have it sus- 
pected | could for a moment har- 
bour the foui conjecture of his having 
moulded them fur the mee purpose 
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of supporting his own hypothesis. 
Arise whence they may, the Doctor's 
conduct on this occasion, in thus 
boldly arraigning the judgment of 
Mr. tyewhitt, upon evidence so light 
and inconclusive, cannot be too high- 
ly ap erieek and the jealousy with 
which he doubtlessly regards his own 
reputation, and tenaciously endea- 
vours to preserve it inviolate, should 
at least have taught him to observe a 

reater degree of caution, in detract- 
rom the “ fair fame” and character 


of another. Yours, &. R.P. 
a 
* We let our friends passe idely like our 
time, [erime, 


Till they be gone, and then we see our 
And think what worth in them might have 
been known, [shewn ; 
What duties done, and what affections 
Untimely knowledge, which so dear doth 
cost, [lost.”” 
And then begins when the thing known is 
Boswortn, to the Immortal Memory 
of the fairest and most virtuous 

lady, the lady ——. 

Mr. Urnpan, Chiswell-street. 

NE hundred and fifty years has 
obscured the name, though it 
has brightened the fame of the Author 
of the above lines, as prophetic as 
they are applicable to himself. The 
inquisitive, ange | of posterity, at 
various periods, to be wade acquaint- 
ed with the real name of the face- 
tious but unknown Author of that 
celebrated little book Drunken Bar- 
naby’s Journal, is ema 7 ; and, in 
spite of the prying eyes of posterity, 
the vigilenee, the ante Fe and the 
Jabour of our literary police, no suc- 
cess has ever been able to apprehend 
ard bring to justice this facetious and 
eccentric Highwayman, this High 
Priest of the Jolly God and Apollo, 
Author of the two following Works : 


* Barnabees Journal, under the names 
of Mirtillus and Faustulus, lively sha- 
dowed, for the Traveller’s solace, and to 
most apt numbers reduced, to the old tune 
of Barnaby, a3 commonly chaunted, by 
Corymbeus.” 


First Edition, no date or Printer’s 
name: and, ; 

“The Chast and Lost Lovers, lively 
shadowed, in the Persons of Arcadius and 
Sepha; and illustrated with the severall 
Stories of Hemon and Antigone, Eramio 
and Amissa, Phaon and Sappho, Delia- 
thason and Verista: being a Description 
of several Lovers smiling with delight, and 
with hopes fresh as their youth, and fair 
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as their beauties, in the beginning of their 
affections, and covered with bioud and 
horror in the conclusion: To this is 
added, The Contestation betwixt Bacchus 
and Diana, and certain Sonnets of the 
Author to Aurora; Digested into Three 
Poems, by William Bosworth, Gent. 
Me quaque 

Impuné volare, et screno 

Calliope dedit ire calo. 

London, printed for William Sheares, 
and are to be sold at the Signe of the 
Bible, iw St. Paul’s Church Yard, 1653.” 
127 pages, neatly printed, 8vo, with a 
neat Portrait, engraved by G. Glover, 
representing him im loose hair,  hisk- 
erg on the upper lip, long and turned 
up, like Charlies 1. poit lace, scol- 
loped, falling over a satin embroider- 
ed jacket, wtatis 30, 1637. 

The latter Work was posthumous, 
though written at the age of nine 
teen ; and ushered to the world, after 
the Author's death, by K. C. witha 
Dedication, ** To the true Lover of all 
good Learning, the Hon. John Finch, 
Esq. ;” and “ copies of commendatory 
Verses on these deathlesse Poems, by 
L. B.; Francis Lovelace; Edmond 
Gayton; S. P.; and L. C.” 

Having a Volume of Portraits rea- 
dy for the press, of illustrious, emi- 
nent, and remarkabie Persons, not 
hitherto or but imperfectly kuown or 
engraved, 1 shall be much obliged 
hy any communication, that may 
throw light on the above Persou or 
his Works, as early as convenient, 
but particularly to point oul Lhe spot 
“ That closed the scene of aii his folly.” 
I have consulted the Registers of 
Scaveley, near Kendal, where he ter- 
minated both his peregrinations, and 
dwelt; and the Registers of Queen's 
College, Oxford, where it is said he 
was a graduate ; and Appleby, where 
he was born—without succe-s. The 
latter register cannot be found. 

William Bosworth, Gent. was de- 
scended from the antient and illus- 
trious families* of Bokesworth, Box- 
worth, or Bosworth, of Boxworth, by 
Harrington, io Cambridgeshire, was 
born in 1607, and died about the year 
1651-2-3; in his journey he speaks of 
this earlier work then io MS. 





* In his Poems addressed to Aurora, 

he says, 
**O scorne me not; I come of noble line: 
For by the Norman Duke our browes 
were crowned [renowned.” 


With lawrell branches, and our names 
Thence 
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“ Thence to Godstow with my lovers.” 


And of another bearing title of “ The 
Jewell,” a title common at that period 
tu prose as well as poetical works— 
not yet cowe to light— 


“ Thence to Daintrey with my Jewell.” 


1 should enter into further particu- 
Jars; but the warning voice of brevity, 
like the warning echo to Barnaby at 
Burleigh, 

* Echo replies, Hunger, begone !” 
prevents the analysis of his great 
merits, and bids me “ retire in time, 
ere | trespass upon your valuable 
pages at too great a length. 

Yours, &c. Francis ALLISON. 

a 

Mr. Unsan, Aug. A. 

N looking over a friend's library 

lately in the country, 1 noticed 

the followmg curious and rare Tracts; 

ihe account may probably be inte- 
resting to some of your Readers. 


“The Ceremonies for the Healing of 
them that be diseased with the King’s Evil, 
used in the time of King Henry VIL. 
Printed by H. Hills, 1686, London.” 

“A Miracle of Miracles wrought by 
the Bivod of King Charles the First, of 
happy Memory, upon a Mayd at Det/ord, 
foure Miles from London, who, by the 
Violence of the Disease called the King’s 
Eviil, was blinded one whole year; but, by 
making use of a picce of Handkircher 
dipped in the King’s Blood, is recovered 
of her Sight, to the Comfort of the King’s 
Friend: and Astonishment of his Enemies : 
the Truth hereof many Thousands can 
testifie. London, 1649.” 

** A Letter sent to a noble Lord of this 
Kingdom from an eminent Divine, of a 
Great Miracle wrought by 2 piece of a 
Handkerchief, dipped in his Majesties 
Bivod: the Truth whereof he himseif saw, 
and is ready to depose it, and doth believe 
will be attested by 500 others, if oecasion 
require, 1659.” 

“ His Grace the Dake of Monmouth 
honoured in his Progress in the West of 
England ; in an account of a most E-xfra- 
ordinary Cure of the King’s Evil, in a Let- 
ter trom Crookhern, in the county of 
Somerset, from the Minister of the Parish 
and many others; signed, Henry Clerk, 
Minister—Jobu Starky, Clerk, aud seven 
Othe:s. London, 1680.”’—single sheet. 

“ Cuarisma Basiricon ; or, The Royal 
Gift of Healing Strumaes, or King’s Evil ; 
by John Browne, Chirargeon in ordinary 
to his Majesty. London, 1684.” 

** Authorities relating to the same col- 
leeted, the parties and their relatives, by 
the Rev. Mr, Robert Watts, LL.D.” MS, 
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It is to be hoped there are not so 
many afflicted at this time with that 
terrible affliction. 

In the Charisma Basilicon is, 

“An Account of Persons touched by 
His Sacred Majesty, King Charles the 
Second, for the Cure of the King’s Evil, 
from May 1660; froin a Register kept by 
Thomas Haynes, Esq. Serjeant of His 
Majesty’s Chappel Royal: 


1660 .... 6725 | 1663 .... 4667 
1661 .... 4619 | 1664 .,... 3335 
1662 .... 4271 


* Register kept by Mr. Thomas Donkley, 
Keeper of His Majesty’s Closet, from May 
16607 w May 1682. 
1667 .... 5075 
1681 .... 6007 
1652 .... 8477 
The whole is above Ninety-two 
Thousand! Ss. Y. 
a 
Mr. Unsan, August 5. 
rRCHE numerous donations to Cha- 
ritable Uses with which this 
Kingdom abounds, is a convincing 
proof of the benevvlence of the peo- 
ple; but the manner in which these 
donations have been applied is a fit 
subject of animadversiou. So serious 
was the subject thought in 1786, that 
Parliament ordered Returns to be 
made of all the Public Charities in 
England and Wales, in order to reform 
the prevailing abuses. The annual 
produce of money then appeared to 
be 48,2431. 10s. 5d. and the annual 
produce of lands 210,467/. 18s. 10d, 
making the total amount 258,710/. 
19s. 3d. Defective as these Returns 
were, they served to shew the magni- 
tude of the object; and the Report, 
which was made by the Committee to 
the House of Commons, contained 
such information as required the se- 
rious attention of Parhament. It 
was particularly recommended to re- 
vise the Act already passed, and to 
amend and explain iL i such amanner, 
that it might specify with certainty 
and precision the objects to which 
they might think fit to direct their 
inquiries, in order to produce full and 
satisfactory returns, and the establish- 
ment of such measures as might be 
effectoal for the relief of poor per- 
sons who were the objects of those 
donations, and for carrying the cha- 
ritable and benevolent purposes of 
the donors into execution. Whoever 
reads this Report must, i think, be 
couvinced of the maguitude of the 
existing 
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existing evil, and of the necessity there 
is for applying an immediate and ef- 
fectual remedy. For, whether we 
consider the subject in a moral or in 
a political point of view, we shall 
come to the same conclusion. It is 
the duty of every virtuous and honest 
man to prevent, as much as possible, 
the fraudulent or negligent abuses of 
Public Charities; and every good 
Government is bound to take care of 
the Poor, to afiord them necessary 
comforts, and to preserve their lawful 
rights and privileges. But it does not 
appear that the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commous was 
followed up by any farther proceed- 
ings, or acted upon in a way that it 
powted out, aud which was evidently 
so salutary and desirable. Whether 
the enormity of the evil, the difliculty 
of finding a suitable remedy, or the 
ill success which had attendd the 
Laws already cnacted on this subject, 
discouraged their endeavours, so as 
to prevent their proceeding ou this 
important business, I am at a loss to 
discover. 

If we take a view of the Laws al- 
ready evacted, to prevent frauds and 
abuses in Public Charities, we shail 
find they are very inadequate to the 
purpose. By the Stat. 2 Hen. V. 
power was given to the Bishops, by 
virtue of the King’s Commission, to 
inquire into the foundation and go- 
vernance of Hospitals, and to correct 
and reform abuses. But this did not 
avail according to the intention; for 
in the year 1562, a Mandate was issued 
by Queen Elizabeth, requiring a re- 
turn of all the Hospitals in the King- 
dom. ‘This, in all probability, was 
found of little use; for the Legisia- 
iure, in the year 1602, fouod it ucces- 
sary to make an Act to redress “ the 
misemployment of lands, goods, and 
stocks of money heretofore given to 
Charitable Uses.” Vide 43 Eliz. cap. 
4. ‘The preamble of this Act states 
the various purposes and uses to which 
Charitable Donations were then ap- 
plicable: and declares that the dif- 
erent donations therein mentioned 
* have not been employed according 
to the charitable intent of the givers 
and founders thereof, by reason of 
frauds, breaches of trust, and negli- 
Fenecs in those that should pay, de- 
iver, and employ the same.” For 
redress and remedy whereof it was 
enacted, that the Lord Chancellor, or 


Keeper of the Great Seal, and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Laucaster, 
for the time being, shail award Com- 
missions, as the case shall require, to 
the Bishops of every Diocese and their 
Chancellors, “ and tu other persons 
of good and sound behaviour, autho. 
rizmg them thereby, or any four or 
more of them, to quire, as well by 
the oaths of twelve wen or more of 
the County, as by other good and 
lawful ways and means, of all and sin- 
gular such gifts, &c. and of ail the 
abuses, breaches of trust, negligences, 
misemployments, not employing, cou- 
cealing, defrauding, misconverting, or 
misgoverning of avy lands, tenements, 
&e.” given to any of the Charitable 
Uses before mentioned; and the said 
Commissioners, upon such inquiry, 
hearing and examining thereof, are 
authorized to “ set down such orders, 
judgments, and decrees, as that ihe 
said lands, tenements, &c. way be 
duly and faithtully employed, to and 
for such of the Charitabie Uses and 
Intents as afuresaid respectively, for 
which they were given, limited, as- 
signed, or appointed by the donors 
and founders thereof; which orders, 
judgments, and decrees, not bemg con- 
trary or repugnant to the orders, sta- 
tutes, or decrees of the donors or 
founders, shall stand firm and good, 
and shall be executed accordingly, un- 
til the same shall be undone and al- 
tered by the Lord Chancetlor of Eng- 
land, or Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, or the Chaucellor of the County 

Palatine of Lancaster respectively.” 
This is the principal and almost 
only direct Law now in force for the 
regulation of Public Charities; and 
when we consider the delay, the ex- 
pence, and the trouble, attending a 
Commission of this nature, we shall 
seé how unsuitable and ineffectual is 
this remedy for the evils against which 
itis provided, Experieuce tuily proves 
the truth of this ubservation, and af- 
fords a melancholy evidence that can- 
not be denied nor refuted. For bow 
seidom has recourse been had to this 
expedient, compared with the number 
of cases to which if was thought ap- 
plicable ; and how little effect has it 
produced on the geueral governance 
of Charities! The greatesi delinquents 
may shelter themselves under the 
grievous diflicuities which this very 
Act imposes upon those who seek for 
redress. It is indced greatly to be 
lamented, 
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lamented, that such is the case at pre- 
sent; and it is much to be wished, 
that some means may be afforded the 
community of facilitating their en- 
deavours to secure the fulfilment of 
trusts and the regulation of charities, 
at once more simple and efficacious. 
It is to be observed also that this re- 
medial Law does not extend tu any 
Colleges or Cathedrals, Cities or 
Towns Corporate, or to any lands, te- 
nements, &c. given to Charities be- 
longing to the same. Hence the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons ob- 
served in their Report, “ that they 
have great reason to belicve very 
considerable further sums will appear’ 
to have been given for the like cha- 
ritable purposes, whenever proper 
means can be found for investigating 
aud completing those discoveries, by 
extending the inquiries to Corpora- 
tions, Companies, and Societies of men, 
as well as t eoffces, Trustees, and other 
persons.” —Afier this ‘observation, it 
is not surely unreasonable or impro- 
per to insist upon the necessity there 
is for somethiag more being done in 
so good a cause. ‘The present state 
of the Public Charities loudly calls 
for it; and every principle of mora- 
lity and sound policy demandsit. A 
general inquiry should be made, and 
a standing Commission should be ap- 
pointed in every County, under a new 
Act of Parliament, to supply the de- 
ficiences of former Laws, that justice 
may be done to the Poor, in the re- 
stdration of their rightsand privileges, 
and punishincut inflicted on those who 
have been guilty of wilful frauds and 
known peculations. ‘the plan lately 
submitted to the House of ,Commons 
by Mr. Lockhari is evidently insuffi- 
ctemt for the purpose; and Sir 8, Ro- 
milly very judiciously pointed out its 
defect. Another plan, | am informed 
from the best authority, is in agita- 
tion; but the great difficulty is, that, 
by making the law to prevent abuses 
in Public Charities more strict and 
severc, it will deter persons of rank 
and character from undertaking the 
office of Trustees. It is, however, to 
be hoped, that a sufficieat number of 
such persons will always be found 
ready to discharge so important a 
duty; and the detection and punish- 
ment of those who have betrayed 
their trust, and abused their oflice, 
will operate to prevent suspicious 
personsfrom being appoited Trustees 
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hereafter. Much good is to be done 
in this way, and every honest mag 
will feel himself bound in cuuscience 
to promote it. Suum Cuique. 
P.S. 1 have not mentioned the 
power which the Magistrates possess, 
vf demanding an account of all pro- 
perty belonging to the Poor, and 
seeing that it is applied in a proper 
mauner to their use. This power is 
sv little known and acted upon, tiat 
I should be glad if any of your legal 
frieuds would state and explain it. 


a 


Norwich, Feb. 1. 

A List of the Manuscript Works 
of the late Joun Fransuam in the 
possession of Eywanpn Ricsy, Esq. 

Surgeon, Norwich. (See page 15.) 

HE title of the First Volume of 

the manuscripts is, ** Memorabi- 

lia Classica; or, a Philosophica! Har- 

vest of ancient and modern Institu- 

tions, In five volumes. By the first 
King of Arislopia.” 

The contents of these volumes are: 
Vol. I. 1. The General Prologue. 2, 
Oestrum Orphicum; or, an lntroduc- 
tory Essay on Enthusiasm. 3. The 
Life and Institutes of Lycurgus. 4. A 
Philippic Oration, 5. The Code of 
Aristopia, 6. A Catholic Theme : 
on Selfishness and Benevolence. 7, 
Index to the first volume. 

Vol. IL, A Synopsis of Classical Phi- 
losophy (coutaining a great variety 
of the strongest arguments which can 
be deduced trom Keason, and the na- 
ture of things, against the fear of 
Death.) 

Volume III. is intituled, “ Socra- 
tice Charte Llodierne; or, Classical 
Dialogues :” and contains, 1. Or Mi- 
racles. 2. On Pleasure aud Pain. 3. 
On Industry. 4. On Government. 5, 
The Exhortatory of Plato. 6. On 
the Laconic Institution. 7. On Mo- 
dern Education; or, the Rise and 
Progress of Corruption. 8. On Sin- 
gularity. 9. On the Changes of Time; 
or, Metachroconica, 

‘the Vourth Volume is intituled, 
“ Kuxcterica Panegyrica: heng a 
Series of Orations o¢ Anniversary Dis- 
courses at Bartlemy Fair ;” and con- 
tains, 1, Cokes is tramp; or, Modern 
Trade and Patriotism. 2. Wasp is 
trump; or, Modern Tutorage, 3. 
Busy is trump; or, Modern Spiritua- 
lism, 4. Litilewit is trump; or, Mo- 
dern Mountebanks. 5, Socrates Dia- 
bolicus ; 
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ing Hymns to Jupiter, Minerva, Ve- 
nus, Hercules, and to other deities; 
also ‘“* Antiqua Politia;” or, the 
** Delphic Oracle ;” and “ Speculum 
Vite,” conneng of Tales, Rhapso- 


bolicus; or, Paganism exploded b 
Christian Oratory. 6. Indian Ad- 
dress; or, Conversion to Christianity. 
7. Tritical Discourse; or, Modern 
Crudities. 8. A Dissertation on Re- 
ligious Taste; or, Priestly parodied. 
9. A Farce; or, Modern Politicks. 
10. Index to the fourth volume. 

The Fifth Volume is thus intituled : 
“ The Dispensation of Robin Snap, 
the British Patriotic Carrier ;” and 
contains no Jess than thirty satirical 
dialogues on the following subjects : 
1. On Evidence, Testimonial and In- 
troductory. 2. Ou English Cruelty ; 
or, the Infernals. 3. On fanciful and 
sumptuous Extravagance; or, the 
Bankrupts. 4. On English Barbari- 
ties; or, the Jockeys. 5. On Arro- 
gance and Affectation; or, the Cox- 
combs. 6. On Political Affectations 
and Follies; or, the Mammoniad. 7. 
On Catechisms; or, the Trader’s Pe- 
tition. 8. On English Politicks; or, 
the Vane. 9. On Factious Dema- 
ogues; or, Junius exorcised. 10. On 
Focal and Temporary Superstitions ; 
or, the Prospect supernal. 11. On 
Spiritual Ambition; or, the Canoni- 
cal Sophist. 12. On Solemn Crudi- 
ties; or, the Kento. 13. On several 
Political and Private Follies; or, the 
Augean Stable. 14. On National 
Cruelties and Conceitedness ; or, the 
Furies. 15. On Dogwmatical Arro- 
gance aud Christian Persecutors; or, 
the Nose-tellers. 16. On the Revealed 
Assurance; or, the Paradise of Pro- 
mise. 17. On the Opinions of a par- 
ticular Providence; or, the Hum and 
Ha. 18 and 19. Onthe Public Abuses 
of Religion; or, the Conversion. 20. 
On vulgar Pride and Luxury; or, the 
Second-hands, 21. On Metaphysical 
Conceits; or, the Platonic. 22. On 
Pedantic Smatterers; or, the Mag- 
pies. 23. Ou the Corruptions of Art; 
or, the Counter-pleas. 24. On Modera 
Trade and Commerce; or, Counter- 
leas the Second. 25. On Solemn Re- 
ormers: or, Cant and Reason con- 
trasted. 26. On Modera Wisdom ; 
or, the Echoes. 27. On Pulpiteering 
Echoes; or, the Lecturcr’s Valedic- 
tory. 28. On Christian Crvelties and 
Persecutions; or, the Return. 29. 
On Vulgar Rumours and Credulity ; 
or, the Gas-bubble. 30. On the In- 
corables; or, the Flight. 

At the end of the Third Volume 
there is also “* Antiqua Religio;" or, 
Sketches of Classical Poetics, contain- 
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dies, Eclogues, Odes, and Dialogues. 

Besides the above Five Volumes, 
there is also a Sixth in thin Quarto, 
being a very copious Index to the 
other five. There is, moreover, a 
Seventh Volume in Quarto, distinct 
from the above, which is a kind of 
Mathematical Manual, and which con- 
tains, among other things, a collec- 
tion of the principal Properties of 
Numbers, a small Table of Square and 
Cube Numbers, some gencral Formu- 
las for the Calculation of Interest and 
Annuities, aud for the Mensuration 
of Superficies and Solids, and several 
Probleins relatimg to the application 
of Algebra to Geometry. 

There are also, in the possession of 
Mr. William Slarke, dyer, Norwich, 
upwards of Thirty smaller Manu- 
scripts, stitched only (the above Vo- 
lumes being neatly and uniformly 
bound), which contain Essays, Dia- 
logues, Criticisms, Satires, &c. &c. ; 
many of which are to be found in an 
extended form in the Quarto Volumes. 
The Manuscripts are all very neatly 
wrilten in a small but legible hand; 
and the five volumes of the ‘* Memo- 
rabilia Classica” were evidently de- 
signed for the press, as they are ac- 
companied by running titles, notes, 
marginal references, and an index to 
each volume; besides a separate and 
copious index to all the five volumes. 

The limits of a page will not per- 
mit us to enter into a discussion of 
the respective merits of the above 
productions: indeed, amidst such 
a general “ harvest” of literary 
fruit, a difference of taste might lead 
to a difference of choice: thus, while 
one would prefer the melon, another 
might choose the grape; meanwhile 
a third, with a tasle perlaps some- 
what vitiated, should be seen to se- 
lect, for the object of his choice, the 
sour apple untimely fallen from the 
bough. Thus, so various are the sub- 
jects, aud so different the style in the 
above productions, that it might be 
difficult for the judgment to determine 
its preference. It must, however, be 


readily allowed that those of the 
above pieces afford the least gratifi- 
cation to the reader, in which the 
frequent attempts at wit are rendered 

abortive 
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abortive by the mediocrity of this 
talent in their author. 

On the other hand, the philosophi- 
cal parts of the above works exhibit 
a sedate majesty, a sober dignity, and 
a serene placidity, which allay the 
fervor of imagination, charm the rea- 
son, and captivate the judgment. 

Perhaps, among the pieces of this 
kind, the Essay against the Fear of 
Death will be allowed to stand pre- 
eminent: it will be found to resemble 
the writings of Harris; and while it 
contains sirong arguments, deduced 
from the inevitable necessity of death, 
in favour of a peaceful resignation 
to the law of Nature, it also breathes 
a divine spirit of satisfaction and joy, 
and suggests grounds for the hope of a 
fulure and a more perfect state of 
being. 

However much the reader of this 
Bssay against the Fear of Death may 
differ in his religious sentiments from 
its author, he cannot surely, if he 
be possessed of that charity which 
“ hopeth all things,” and in compa- 
rison of which all other qualifications 
are but as the ** sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal,” withhold the meed 
of praise ; nor will he deny to its au- 
thor the merit of consistency, when 
he is informed, that, during a pilgrim- 
age of fourscore years, he prac- 
tised what he taught; thus proving, 
by a life of unsullied purity and spot- 
less integrity, the — of reason 
and philosophy in forming the heart 
and regulating the affections. 

The following is a copy of the 
Epitaph which is inscribed on the 
stone that has been erected to the 
memory of Mr. Fransham,. in the 
churchyard of St. George’s Colegate, 
Norwich, where he was interred: 

“MM. S. 
Joannis Fransham, qui plurimis annis in 
hac urbe Grecas Latinasque Litteras, 
necnon Mathematicam, studio explora- 
Vit, prseceptis illustravit.” 


—— 
LETTER LXXI. ON PRISONS. 
“ Nor ever let me cease to know, 
The pulse that throbs at joy or woe; 
Nor let my vacant cheek be dry, 
When sorrow fills a brother’s eye ; 
Nor may the tear that frequent flows, 
From private or from social woes, 
her make this pleasing sense depart : 
Ye cares, O harden pot my heart!” 
Lancuorxe, Hymn to Humanity. 
Gent, Mac. 4ugust, 1911, 
~~ 


 ] 


Mr. Urnpan, on 


WHes I received the subsequent 
account of the County Gaol of 
Montgomery, it was accompanied 
with a letter from my esteemed friend, 
which gave me so much gratification, 
that I hope he will excuse me for 
copying from it the following pas- 
sages: 

“I called on Thursday last in 
Sambrook Court; but, from your en- 
gagements, I had not the pleasure of 
seeing you: the public papers, how- 
ever, would inform you, that we 
have succeeded in introducing a clause 
for the Debtors in Castle Rushen 
gaol. 

*« Since the appearance of the Re- 
marks on it in the Gentleman’s Ma- 

azine, I have received ten guineas 
rom one gentleman, five guineas 
from another, and one pound from 
a third, for the Debtors there, which 
I have remitted; and, by the Manx 
papers sent to me,’! observe other 
donations have been transmitted: a 
striking proof how much good is, 
and has been, produced by your ve 
energetic strictures on the communi- 
cations of 
“ Yours truly, James Nerip.” 

Waving the kind, though unme- 
rited, importance which the partia- 
lity of my unassuming friend has 
ascribed to my humble endeavours 
to extend the perusal of his interest- 
ing communications, | cannot but re- 
flect upon the subject of his letter 
with the highest degree of pleasure. 

The Reader may recollect that 
the 69th Letter on Prisons, inserted 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for De- 
cewber last, was devoted to the mise- 
rable situation of the prisoners in 
Castle Rushen gaol, Isle of Man, in 
which Mr. Neild, in a pathetic and 
impressive manner, the impulse of 
animated benevolence, appeals to the 
publick ; and concludes with “ a hope 
of attracting the attention of some 
Member of the Legislature, during 
the approaching Session of Parlia- 
ment.” 

This hope was realized; for, the 
subject having been brought forward 
by Mr. Horner, a clause was intro- 
duced into the Insolvent Debtors Bill, 
to extend its benefits to Manx, or 
isle of Mau. in the House of Lords 

it 
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it was indeed rejected,asan interference 
with the internal coneerns ofthe Island, 
and that it ought not to pass without 
competent information, which, it was 
argued, at so advanced a period of 
the session (July) it was impossible 
to obtain. From the disposition, 
however, prevalent in both Houses, 
little doubt can remain of its adop- 
tion in the subsequent session. In 
the mean time, the general senti- 
ment of the publick has been so feel- 
ingly excited by the impression of 
this Prison Letter, as to have afforded 
pecuniary aid and proteetion to the 
prisoners in the miserable dungeons 
of Rushen, which the Legislature, 
consistent with humanity and policy, 
may hereafter legally establish. 

if no other instance of public 
good and private happiness had re- 
sulted from the persevering labours 
of my Friend for the space of thirty 

ears, this alone would have been to 

im a consolatory reward; but his 
retrospect is, 1 am persuaded, hap- 
pily relieved by witnessing a general 
amelioration and diminution of sublu- 
nary infelicity. 

Warmed with respectful estimation 
of such a character, my mind is led 
to contemplate with delight conge- 
nial spirits; that seem to possess the 
beatitudes of Heaven, whilst dispens- 
ing blessings on earth; who have be- 
friended the exile, and succoured the 
captive. Near a Howard and a Neild, 
1 would hence place a Benezet *, the 
first who pointed to a Sharp, a Clark- 
son, and a Wilberforce, the horrors of 
Slavery. At the funeral of this Be- 
nezet it was, that the citizens of Phi- 
ladelphia, in solemn procession, testi- 
fied their veneration for this departed 
friend of the forsaken and friendless. 
On this occasion it was, that General 
Johnson, who had long served un- 
der Washington, and revered his vir- 
tues, exclaimed at the awful inter- 


ment—* I wonld rather be Benezet 
in his coffin, than Washington in his 
presidency.” 

Although it had been my primary 
intention to have offered some re. 
marks on Montgomery gaol, and the 
lunaticks it contains, the pleasing in- 
formation of the happy effects of the 
preceding Prison Letter, in amelio. 
rating the condition of the miserable 
objects incarcerated in the dungeons 
of Rushen, has so far absorbed my 
attention, and extended my reflec. 
tions beyond the usual limits ir 
which | dare to encroach upon your 
valuable pages, thas | reluctantly 
pause, but not without offering for 
this indulgence, the acknowledgments 
of Yours, &c. 

J.C. Lerrsom, 

Monrtcomery 3 County Gaol.—~ 
Gawler, John Davies; salary, 354 
Fees, deblors 8s. 4d. besides «which 
the under-sheriflf demands 7s. 6d. for 
his liberate! Felons pay wo fees, 
For conveyance of transports, one 
shilling per mile. Garnish, abolished, 
Chaplain, Rev. Charles Jf il/lams; 
salary, 20/.; duty, every Sunday, 
Prayers and Sermon; and visits every 
day those who are under sentence of 
death. Surgeon, Mr. Jones; for fe. 
fons only. Salary, Sl. Number of 
prisoners, September Sth, 1803:— 
debtors, 8; felons, &c. 10; lunaticks, 
3. Of the latter three lunaticks one 
was daron Bywater, committed for 
murder; but acquitted ou the ground 
of insanity. He had killed a fellow. 
“aanomcon here. See Kemarks. Al 
owance, sixpence per day each, ia 
bread. 

_Remarws. This gaol is finely 
tuated, on a rising ground. Here is 
one court-yard for men and womea 
debtors, 44 fect by 32, with a sewer 
in it; a day-room, 14 feet square; 
and a small room adjoining, fitted 
up with a bath, and boiler. 
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* I have long endeavoured, but in vain, to procure some memoirs of this distin- 
guished Philanthropist. In his person, I have been informed, that he was rather 
diminutive, and in feature somewhat dark: In society, unassuming, or retreating 
from notice. About ove half of the day he employe) ia conveying instruction, 38 
a schoolmaster, to the youths of Philadelphia; and the other portion of the day is 
improving the condition of Negroes, and in teaching their children the rudiments 
reading and writing. The Indians, who visited Philadelphia, viewed him as their fa- 
ther or brother, He was so liberal in relieving the wants of others in money and 
clothes, that he has often been known to retire at night to his chambér, without 
blanket or sheet to lie upon in bed, having forgotten that he stripped it to comfort the 
Indian and the slave. When his friends remonstrated with him for not making stf- 
ficient provision for his own future comforts, ke was wout to say, “ My scholars 
will take care of me if I should want,” 
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Above stairs they have also eight 
good-sized rooms, three of which are 
free-wards. ‘The county allows no 
bedding, except straw en the floor. 
The keeper turnishes beds at Is. 6d. 
per week, the Single bed; but 2s. a 
week, if two sleep together. 

The men-felons have a small court- 
yard, and a day-room, with six sleep- 
mg-cells on the ground-floor, the ave- 
rage size about 8 feet six inches by 
7 feet, and nine feet six inches high. 
Also up stairs two sleeping-rooms, 
or cells. The women-felons have 
likewise a small court-yard; a day- 
room, with one slceping-cell on the 
ground-floor, and two rooms above 
stairs: to all which the county allows 
wooden bedsteads, with straw, two 
blankets, and a rug. 

A large room over the entrance- 


~ door of the gaol, is used as a Chapel, 


but not partitioned off, so as to keep 
the classes, male and female, distinct 
from each other. 

The three lunaticks, at the time 
of my visit in 1403, were in the fe- 
lons’ court-yard. One of them seemed 
melancholy, and made me uo reply : 
this man was not tethered. The se- 
cond had shewn marks of insanity, 
which was assigned to me as the 
reason for his confinement. He was 
young and hale, and conversed with 
me so very rationally, that I was in- 
duced to examine his breast-bone, 
(which he shewed me), by opening 
his shirt-neck : it was red, and ap- 
peared to have been galled by the 
iron collar which encircled it, and 
was attached to a strong chain, about 
eight yardslong. The next morning, 
after break fasting with Mr. Lloyd, an 
active magistrate, he accompanied 
me back to the gaal, when the above 
collar was ordered to be taken off, 
and for this the poor young man was 
most warmly thankful. 

The third maniac, Aaron Bywater, 
kept walking quickly about, back- 
wards and torwards, as far as his 
chain-tether would permit: but there 
was something in his eyes so highly 
ferocious, that, being alone, 1 did not 
like to speak to him, or come within 
the length of his tether; bearing in 
mind the situation | once brought 
myself into at Glasgow, in the year 
1802. This pitiable man I was next 
day informed, had been heretofore 
committed on a charge of murder, 
but was acquitted at the Great Seé- 
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sion as being insane; and since his con- 
finement here had killed a fellow-pri- 
soner, who was a convict fer transpor- 
tation, but, having received the 
King’s pardon, was dressing himself 
to leave the gaol, when Bywater came 
behind, struck him a violent blew, 
and then dispatched him. 

Iu my late visit to Scotland I was 
informed that the woman Junatick 
in the gaol at Banff had formerly 
murdered one of her own children; 
but, alterwards recovering her senses, 
was permilted to return home to her 
husband; and after living twelve 
years with him, became again insane, 
and destroyed another of herprogeny ; 
for which she was then in confine- 
ment. 

Another instance I met with at Y ork 
Castle, in 1802, of a gentleman of 
very large fortune, (W. Medhurst, 
esq.) who in a fit of frenzy murdered 
his wife. He was tried at York in 
July 1800, and found insane. Soon 
after 1 saw him at the Castle in 1802, 
the gaoler removed him to Brooke 
House, Upper Clapton, under the 
care of Dr. Monro, where | believe 
he now (1811) remains. 

I have dwelt the more fully on 
the circumstance of Bywater, from a 
clear conviction of the absurdity, the 
danger, and the cruelty, of admitting 
such unhappy objects into the asso- 
ciation of a gaol. It is hazardous to 
all, and is capable of being rendered 
very injurious to the poor frantick, 
exposed, as he or she must be, to 
various inconveniencies. 1 sincerely 
hope this narrative may tend to 
do away evtirely the sad practice (I 
might call it justly the inkuman cus- 
toi) of sending maniacks to common 
gaols; where they have the sad 
chance of becoming not furiously 
only, but incurably mad; of en- 
dangering the keepers, and destroy- 
ing all order and decorum. If they 
prove simple and idiotic, they but 
tuo often become the butt and sport 
of the unfeeling criminals around 
them; and thus furnish a most af- 
fecting proof, how much lower than 
the lowest of all created beings is 
Man devoid of reason! 

One wing in the House of Industry 
near this town might, | apprebend, 
be well appropriated for the comfort, 
the safety, and the only probable re- 
storation of lunaticks. 

A small room is ect apart for the 
si@k, 
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sick. The well was out of repair; 
and no water accessible. 

The Rev. Thomas Powell, formerly 
chaplain to this prison, left by his will 
the interest of twenly pounds, to be 
laid out every winter in coals, for the 
use of the gaol prisoners. 

A Memorial of this deserves to be 
recorded; but I did not find it so in 
the gaol. 

Monrtcomery [Jouse of Correetion. 
Keeper, H. Lloyd. Salary, 12/. 13s. 4d. 
Fees, 2s. 6d. Garnish, not yet abo- 
lished, is one shilling. Surgeon, if 
wanted, is sent from the town. Pri- 
soners, 8th September, 1403, two.— 
Allowance, fourpence a day, in bread. 

Remarks. There is only one court- 
yard for all description of prisoners ; 
with a dungeon, 13 feet by 9 feet 
three inches, to which the descent is 
by nine steps, and within it a whip- 
ping-post. 

On the ground-floor are two mid- 
dle-sized rooms, with four wooden 
bedsteads, and loose straw. Seven 

ersons at a time had been confined 
in the dungeon, and as many also in 
thetworooms. The employment for 
the prisoners is spinning. 
My dear Sir, 

The observations you made when 
we visited Newgate together, on the 
impropriety of confining lunaticks 
in common gaols, are fresh in my 
memory. 

This cruel custom has at length 
roused public attention, and the many 
asylums now building afford rea- 
sonable hope of its being done away, 
and no longer continued to the dis- 
grace of a civilized couatry. Believe 
me, with esteem and regard, 

Yours truly, James Neivp. 
To Dr. Lerrsom, London. 


a 


On Proselyting Societies, Jewish Per- 
tinacilty, and the Modesty of Metho- 
dists. 

Mr. Urnnan, July 4. 

AVING long deferred, | might 
probably have declined any an- 

swer to Perseverans, had he used less 
personality and unfounded assertion ; 
the latter appears in the very first 
sentence in which he mentioned my 
name, when he charged me with 
improper treatment of Mr. Lemoine! 

If Mr. L. ever coviirms a tiltle of this 

charge, Perse verans shall be no longer 

accused of the want of discernment, 


candour, or veracity.—If rigid Cal. 
vinists could give any credit to those 
whom, acneudiog to their system, they 
must deem unbelievers, it might be 
of some utility to assure Perseverans 
that the supposition of any writer 
being in the pay of the Jews, as their 
advocate against the London Society, 
argues an uncommon degree of ig. 
norance of the prudence and caution 
of that people; and comes: with a 
very ill grace indeed from one who 
ae himself upon knowing them 
etter than his adversaries. For my 
part, I have yet to learn whether the 
English Jews bestow any extraordi- 
nary attention either upon their friends 
or their enemies! ‘hough I have 
known but very few of them, J be- 
lieve the Jews in general as loyal 
and peaceable subjects as any, and 
that nothing would soouer alter this 
disposition, than for Government to 
suffer them to be hunted oul, and 
branded as bad men, by a sect, like 
themselves, only tolerated. The free- 
dom of enjoying their religions opi- 
nions unmolested first occasioned 
numbers of them to settle here ; and 
nothing would sooner induce them to 
leave the country than that rage for 
which Perseverans contends. Should 
this meet the encouragement sought 
for, instead of one Lomus Conver- 
sorum, as in the Monkish times, their 
modern imitators, no longer confined 
to Brick-lane and Spital-fields, will 
have their houses of call in ever 
part of the town, placards upon al 
the walls, and processions of their 
children converts through every pa- 
rish. But the danger of this idtru- 
sion does not rest merely with Jews; 
for, as these Spiritual Inquisitors and 
Public Accusers arrogate the right 
of converting or denouncing all per- 
sons of a different way of thinking, 
what assurance have any Christians 
of more security in private families 
than in congregations not of the Saints’ 
peculiar gathering? They maintain 
that all are wrovg, and even in a 
state of damnation, excepting them- 
selves; it then follows of course that 
they ought to save and set them 
right. ‘Thus they literally take upon 
them lo judge the whole earth. 

What Perseverans remarksconcern- 
ing Mr. Atkins and myself, he might 
never have known, if candour had 
not led me to print the acknowledg- 
meut ue alludes to! It is strange in- 

deed 
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deed that a religious character, which 
he professes to be, should convert a 
confession of error into a crime! 
But perhaps with him every thing 
which is not of faith is sin. His ob- 
jections relative to what! have written 
concerning the French Jews, | confess 
J cannot understand. Whether there 
be that inaccuracy, &c. that he points 
out, I have no time to examine. 
Upon the whole, | know of no senti- 
ments expressed in that work which 
I ought to retract. 

Perseverans asks, “ how I know 
that the Jews in England have carried 
on no correspondence with those in 
France?” Does he know they have? 
If he does, why not openly name the 
traitors? If not, let him drop these 
Jesuitical insinuations.—W hat he fur- 
ther says of Jewish infidelity may in- 
deed be granted him; because, in the 
sense these Evangelicals understand 
unbelief, all the world, their own nar- 
row sect excepted, are involved in it. 

If Perseverans really does not know 
what is meant by distinguishing be- 
tween one part of sacred Scripture 
and another, he must have read Ec- 
clesiastical History and Commentators 
to very little eflect. Ought not a 
Calvinist in particular to know, that 
their orthodox Head regarded one at 
Jeast of the Sacred Books so little, 
that it was said, Calvinus sapuil quia 
non scripsit in Apocalypsin. As for 
the trite manner in which Perseverans 
quotes 2 ‘Tim. iii. 16. 4H Scripture is 
given by inspiration, &c. can he say 
the sense is genuine, unless the demon- 
strative pronoun that be introduced 
between the word ‘ Scripture,’ the sub- 
ject, and ‘ given,’ the predicate ? 

Perseverans observes respecting my 
opinion that the local restoration of 
the Jews wasnever intended, | can only 
reckon upon “ one or two solitary 
Bishops:” | say, this is futile; because 
there has been a time when even the 
doctrines of the Kcformation were only 
supported by “ one or two solitary 
Bishops.” W. Hamitton Rew. 

(To be continued.) 
atime 

Mr. Unnan, Enfield Wash, July 6. 

TRUST 1 may depend upon your 

candour, to permit me to reply 
to the gentleman who assumes the 
name of Perseverans.—tin his Vindi- 
cation of the London Society, con- 
‘tained in your Miscellany for June, 
page 533, be charges me with misre- 
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presentation, and boasting, in these 
words : 

« Little did a living Prelate imagine, 
that, when he allowed Mr, Witherby ac- 
cess to him, and suffered himself to be 
imposed upen by his misrepresentations, 
Mr. W. would doast of it iu public print.” 


This isa very heavy charge against 
me, Mr. Urban; imposition upon any 
oue must be allowed to be base; but 
imposition practised upon a Bishop 
would be exceeding base. _1t is neces- 
sary for me to notice the subject, 
concerning which | am accused of im- 
posing upon the learned Prelate.— 
The Bishop interfered, to the sup- 
pression of a blasphemous book 
against our Saviour, which the Lon- 
don Society, iu their zeal against the 
Jews, bad translated, in order to 
publish it. Perseverans had better 
have let this matter rest; for, in his 
anger against me, it is manifest that 
he charges the learned Prelate with 
being so weak as to be imposed on 
by an unlearned Layman. The Bishop, 
Sir, was not imposed on—the sup- 
pression of blasphemy is a good act ; 
and whoever believes in Christ our 
Lord, will respect and love the learned 
Prelate, for interfering to prevent the 
publication of blasphemy against bim. 

The Jews, Sir, ever since the Re- 
formation, have been suffered to re- 
main in the undisturbed possession of 
their religion, aud they are thankful 
for it, and love, and teach their chil- 
dren to love and respect us for it: 
and the blasphemous book, which the 
Loudon Socicty were about to pub- 
lish, is not, nor ever was, admitted to 
be a book of any authority among 
them. It would long since have been 
forgotten that such a book had ever 
existed, had it not been for the in- 
discretion of a learned Christian in 
Germany, who above 120 years ago 
transcribed it, and translated it into 
Latin; for which he is blamed by a 
learned Christian of our own Nalion. 
Whether it was written by a man de- 
void of all religion, with the base de- 
sign to injure the Jewish nation; or 
was really the production of a Jew 
irritated by persecution, matters not. 
if it ever was in a remote period, 
itis now no longer a Jew's book ; and 
whoever has the curiosity to read it, 
can only find it ina German Chris- 
tian Author. The Jews, Sir, love 
us, and teach their children to love 
and respect us; and the way to pre- 

serve 
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serve and increase this love and re- 
spect towards us, is to abstain from 
disputations. The London Society 
have been deceived as to this matter. 
I have not boasted, Sir, and so you 
will | am sure allow, if you read from 
the 18th to the 22d page of my Letter 
to Dr, Wordsworth. Even had I been 
more particular, 1 presume that it 
could not have been deemed boasting : 
as I did no more than J conceived it to 
be my duty todo. Iam nol ashamed 
of what I did; I was listened to with 
patience, by two justices of the peace, 
to whom I have the honour to be 


known; by five .clergymen, four of 


whom were strangers to me; by the 
Committee of the society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice; by the Under Secre- 
tary of State, and the Secretary to the 
Treasury; and I presented an humble 
petition to his Majesty, according to 
the advice I received. 1 admit, Mr. 
Urban, that I was listened to with 
patience, and thanked for my com- 
munication, by one Bishop; but, Sir, 
it was not the Prelate Perseverans 
means. The Bishop's Chaplain not 
being in town, and his Lordship being 
informed that I had requested to 
speak to his Chaplain, with great 
condescension received the commu- 
nication, I never spoke to, or heard 
the voice of, the learned Prelate who 
interfered to the suppression of the 
blasphemous publication announced 
by the London Society—my interview 
was with his Lordship’s Chaplain ouly ; 
and I leave youto judge, Mr. Urban, 
whether I could be guilty of imposing 
upon the learned Bishop, through the 
medium of his Chaplain, by any mis- 
representation, All I had to do was 
to point to the title of the little book 
1 produced ; “ Five Minutes’ Conside- 
ration, recommended to Mr. Tobias 


. Goodman; by a Presbyter of the 


Church of Eugland.—Printed for the 
London Society for promoting Chris- 
tianily among the Jews.” And then, 
to turn to the note in page 22, where 
the author speaks of the Toldoth 
Jeshu, as a book “ which contains 
the most horrid blasphemics, and 
is calculated to fill the mind of any 
person who believes it, with preju- 
dice, disgust, and hatred, against 
Jesus and his followers;’ and con- 
cludes his note in these words: “ IL 
am glad to find it is the intention 
of the London Society to publish 
and expose the fictions of this book ; 


and that a translation of it is nearly 
or quite completed.” If the “ Five 
Minutes’ Consideration” had been pub- 
lished for the author, it would have 
amounted to no more than the asser- 
tion of an anonymous author, as to a 
fact in which he wight have been 
misinformed; but the book being 
printed for, and published by, the 
London Society, amounted to an 
Avowat on their part. His Lordship's 
Chaplain desired me to leave the 
book with him; and J did so. What 
imposition then, or misrepresentation, 
could there be in the case? The 
London Society’s publication spoke 
for itself; aad that was doubtless the 
evidence upon which his Lordship 
acted, in his interference to the sup- 
pression of blasphemy. 

Do, Mr. Urban, consider the con- 
sequences which would probably have 
resulted from the publication of this 
book, if it had not been suppressed. 
J have myself seen it in the library of 
a very learned Christian friend, who 
happened to be possessed of the (now 
very scarce) works of the German 
Christian Author, who has had the 
indiscretion to transcribe it, and to 
translate it into Latin; and now, Mr. 
Urban, | am confident, that, if printed 
in the small type generally used by 
the London Society, it might have 
been sold for one shilling. Dr. Lard- 
ner declares that it contains nothing 
but burlesque and ridicule; conse- 
quently there would be no need of 
a single page of refutation —all the 
Socicly would have had to do would 
have been to add notes to this effect : 
** What horrid impicty! Whatwicked- 
ness !” The London Society, Sir, are 
a numerous body; they have auxiliary 
committees in many parts of the king- 
dom; and wherever their blasphemous 
publication had been circulated, the 
innoceul Jews would have been insult- 
ed, tor words never heard, read, or 
uttered by them. ‘There are also 
those among us who are inimical te 
Revealed Keligion ; the publication 
would have alftorded them great sa- 
tisfaction, and would doubtless have 
been employed by them to the spread 
of Infidelity, which tends to the sub- 
version of the State as well as of the 
Church; and, like Paine’s Works, it 
would have aflorded conversation for 
every pot-house ; and we might soon 
have heard the character of our Sa- 
viour burlesqued and ridiculed in 

every 
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every street. Now what good, Mr. 
Urban, is to result, to weigh down 
the opposite scale, and to compensate 
for these evils? It is possible that 
some Jews, weary of insults, might 
have changed their names, married 
Christian women, and obtained a cer- 
tificate of exemption, by becoming 
subscribers to the funds of the London 
Society. 


The freedom of the press is not 


brought into question by Perseverans, 
in his allegations against me, Upon 
the same principles as the London 
Society acted, in translating blas- 
phemy, with the declared intention to 
publish it, the republication of the 
most licentious and abominably ob- 
scene books might be justified. They 
might be republished with canting 
notes, saying, “* What an abominable, 
impure, and wicked wretch this au- 
thor was! What horrid wickedness, 
to raise such impure thoughts in the 
minds of his readers!” Such notes, 
expressing disapprobation, being tack- 
ed as a passport, Perseverans may 
think, would justify such republica- 
tions; but they would not be admit- 
ted asa good plea to justify the re- 
publication of obscenity ; and surely, 
blasphemy (ackuowledged blasphemy) 
is as injurious to sosiety as obscenity, 
Icannot as yet repent of my conduct 
in this matter ; I did not skulk under 
an assumed name, and if the pre- 
vention of the publication of blas- 
phemy against our Saviour be a 
crime, | am willing to endure the pn- 
nishment annexed to it. But I have 
good hope, Mr. Urban, that the tine 
will come, in which many of the highly 
respectable characters, who, I think, 
have been deluded to become sup- 
porters of the London Society, will 
not see my conduct in this matter in 
the same light as Perseverans does. 
I am confident, Sir, that, if the blas- 
phemous book had been published, 
the notes and observations on it would 
not have screcned it from the notice 
of the Legislature ; but that it would 
have been burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman; and the printer 
and publishers and proprietors of 
the translation would have been pro- 
secuted and punished; and then, 
Sir, 1 am persuaded that it would 
have much grieved such men as the 
honourable Member of Parliament 


who is so highly respected for his 
condurt iv the abolition of the Slave 
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Trade, and the Noblemen who are 
his fellow Vice-presidents of the Lon- 
don Society; that a Society thus 
conducting itself, should have been 
suffered thus to act under the sanction 
of their name#; and that nine-teaths 
of the otherwise respectable and re- 
spected Clergymen of the Church of 
England, and Dissenting Ministers, 
who have supported the Society by 
their subscriptions and exertions, 
would willingly have laid down ten 
times the amount of their subscrip- 
tions, if it had been in their power 
thereby to recall the act whereby 
they had contributed to the transla- 
tion of blasphemy. If, Sir, I had 
been governed by no other motive 
than a desire to see the discomfiture 
of the London Society, I should not 
have acted as I did, but should have 
laid still; and the consequences I have 
mentioned would, I think, have na- 
turally resulted; and the investiga- 
tion would have proved that no ani- 
mosily exists among the Jews to- 
wards us. 

1 am not in the least surprized that 
Perseverans should say, “ Little did 
Bishop Horsley anticipate how his 
letter was to be hacked about, and 
tacked as a passport to all Mr. Wi- 
therby’s publications ;” because, Sir, 
whatever might have been the apti- 
cipation of the learned Bishop, the 
unlearned Layman anticipated that it 
would subject him to the sneers of 
such men as Perseverans — but only 
such men. When I waited on you, 
Mr. Urban, to request your accept- 
ance of my Letter to Dr. Wordsworth, 
as | knew you must have been ac- 
quainted with the Bishop’s hand, [ 
shewed you the original letter; I had. 
before shewn it to his Lordship’s book- 
seller; and to the Rev. Secretary of 
a Religious Society of which he was 
a member—they both, as well as 
yourself, acknowledged it to be the 
Bishop's hand, before they read it; 
and though it has been transcribed 
into several Reviews, no one, that I 
know of, has in any way reproached 
me for publishing it, except Perse- 
verans. But, Mr. Urban, Verseverans, 
ofall men living, has least right to ob- 
jecttomeon thisaccount. The letter, 
itis true, 1s no more than human au- 
thority ; but what objection can he 
have to my quoting or transcribing 
it? His Society, Sir, is founded on, 
and nourished by, humaw authority ; 


he 
iS 
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he is ever ready to produce the names 
of Bishop Kidder, &e. &c. and is he 
to complain of me for producing the 
name of one Bishop? If any one 
were to hesitate, whether it could be 
depended on asa fact, that the chief 
instrument of the London Society 
actually was favoured with a Vision, 
in which he saw his dear Redeemer 
standing before his bed, and heard 
him distinctly saying: “* Meer not, 
you shall be a physician lo heal many 
of their diseases ;”’ or whether he was 
payer favoured (at Gravesend) with 
a prophetic Revelation in a drcam ; 
as mentioned in pages 59, 72, and 
716, of his Narrative: has not Per- 
severans ready at hand the name of 
the Leauavetle Member of Parlia- 
ment who is so justly esteemed for 
his piety and humanity? Can he not 
point to the great names — the right 


honourable President and Vice-pre- 
sidents of his Society? and say, 
* Do you think, Sir, that such men 
as these would continue at the head of 
the Society, and that it would be sup- 
ported by the subscriptions of the Rev. 
&c. &c. &c. if they were not convinced 
that these things are facts?” And yet 
Perseverans grudges me the name of 
one Bishop ! Is there one confidential 
word in the whole letter, Mr. Urban ? 
And would tke learned Prelate ex- 
press himself upon a religious subject, 
by letter, in a way that it would have 
displeased him to anticipate that it 
might be published? 1 am persuaded 
that the learned Prelate held no opi- 
nions that he was ashamed to avow, 
whatever may be the opinion of Per- 
severans upon this point. 
Tuomas Witnersy. 
(To be continued.) 
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Dr. Jonn Arkin will shortly gra- 
tify the publick with “ The Lives of 
Johu Selden, Esq. and Abp. Usher, with 
notices of all the English Literary Cha- 
racters with whom they were con-, 
nected.” 

Mr. J. J. Park, of Hampstead, has 
announced his imteution of publishing 
by Subscription, an Account of the 
History and Antiquities of that Pa- 
rish, in an octavo volume; and has 
solicited communications from such 
as happen to possess any memoranda 
relative to its Topography. 

A second Volume of Seasons by 
the Rev. Dr. Baicnay is in the press, 
and may svon be expected, 

A reprint of Dexwer’s Gul’s L/orn- 
book will be published early in the 
Winter, with Notes by the Editor. 

Mr. Witxertt, of Chepstow, isabout 
to publish, 1. A vew Edition of his 
Excursion from the Source of the Wye 
tu its Embouchere ito the Severa 
below Chepstow, with a Sketch of a 
Tour from the Banks of the Wye 
through the beauteous Vales of Ist- 
with aud Rheidol, to Aberystwith, 
2. A Second Edition of Chepstow, a 
Poem, by the late Rev. Edward Davies, 
A.M. interspersed with historical Anec- 
dotes and explanatory Notes, many 
of which are now firstannexed. 3.The 
Beauties of Monmouthshire ; embel- 
lished with an accurate whole Shect 
Map, from an actual and recent survey. 

The Author of “ The Battles of the 
Danube and Barrosa” will shortly 


TELLIGENCE. 
publish a Poem, intituled * The Con- 
flict of Albuera,” without Notes. 

* The Battle of Albuera, a Poem, 
dedicated to Lord Wellington,” will 
shortly appear, printed uniforinly with 
the Battle of Talavera. 

The following will soon appear: 

Au Abridgment of Locke's Essay 
concerning Human Understanding. 
With some Conjectures respecting the 
Interference of Nalure with Lduca- 
tion, By Louisa Capper. Alo. 

A Journey through Persia, Asia 
Minor, &c. in 1808 and 1809, By 
James Mornirn, Esq. secretary of em- 
bassy to the Court of Persia. 4to. 

Speculations, &c. onthe Effects of 
Counter trritation in a variety of Dis- 
eases of the Human Frame. By Mr. 
H. M. Brown of Banbury. 

Reflections on the Possible Exist- 
ence and Supposed Expediency of Na- 
tional Bank ruptey.By P.R.Hoare,esy. 

Mr. M‘Henry has issued Proposais 
for publishing ** A new and improved 
Grammar of the Spanish Language, 
designed for every Class of Learners ; 
but especially for such as are their 
own Instructors.” 

Mr. NicurinGace is about to pub- 
lish “* A Letter to a Friend, contain- 
ing a comparative View of the two 
Systems of Short-hand invented by 
Mr. Byrom and Dr. Mavor.” 

Mr. Bryan CrowrTner, Surgeon to 

3ethlem and Bridewell Hospitals, has 

in the press, Practical Remarks on In- 

sanity, in an octavo volume. - 
tl. i. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


77. The Life of William Waynflete, Bishep 
of Winchester, Lord High Chancellor of 
England in the Reign of Henry VI. and 
Founder of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Collected from Records, Registers, Manu- 
scripts, and other authentic Evidences, by 
Richard Chandler, D. D. formerly Fel- 
low of that College. 8vo. pp. 428. 
White and Cochrane. 

ERY little has yet been done to 

recover the History of those 

truly illustrious characters to whom 
our Universities owe their existence 
and prosperity ; and so long has this 
tribute of gratitude been delayed, that 
the most painful research is now in- 
adequate to the recovery of much 
personal history. Yet that such re- 
search is far from unsuccessful, where 
it is undertaken with true antiquarian 
spirit, is evident from the valuable 
labours of the Oxford Antiquaries of 
modern times, Lowth, Warton, and 
Churton, who have thrown far more 
light on the Founders and Founda- 
tions of New College, Trinity, and 
Brasennose, than seemed at all pro- 
bable or practicable at periods so re- 
mote from those in which Wykeham, 
Pope, and Smith flourished. A great 
deal has likewise been accomplished 
by Mr. Chalmers in his late History of 
Oxford (see our Vol.LX XX. ii. p. 146); 
and the present valuable publication 
will certainly be no inconsiderable 
addilion to our stock of information 
respecting the History of that venera- 
ble University, although the Author 
does not appear to have been so suc- 
cessful as bis predecessors. 

In a short advertisement by the 
Editor, Charlies Lambert, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, we are informed that 
this Work 


‘*—. Was written by the Author many 
years since ; and, after having been fairly 
transcribed for the press, was submitted to 
the inspection of the late President of Mag- 
dalen College, Dr. Horne, then also Lord 
Bishop of Norwich, whose favourable opi- 
nion was expressed ina letter,” here printed, 
“ dated in February 1791. Why he did not 
at that time publish what he had taken so 
much pains to collect and put together, 
does not appear: but it certainly was for 
no want of encouragement or solicitation, 
as well from the Members of bis College, 
48 from various other persons of literary 
eminence.” 

Genr. Mac, Avgust, i811. 


6 


Mr Lambert adds, 


** A short time previous to his decease, 
he placed the manuscript in my hands, 
with a request that I would arrange the 
notes, and prepare the whole for publica- 
tion in the best and speediest manner pos- 
sible ; in compliance with which request 
it is now laid before the publick. The 
notes were found in a very confused state, 
and their references to the text by no 
means clear ; but it is hoped they are ar- 
ranged in their proper places, though I 
was too often without sufficient opportuni- 
ty for consulting the books and MSS. re- 
ferred to.” 


All this Mr. Lambert has effected 
with much skill and judgment; but the 
trouble he had is somewhat inconsist- 
ent with the circumstance just before 
mentioned, namely, that the work was 
“fairly transcribed for the press.” 
Indeed we suspect that the learned 
Author had lost sight of publication 
so long, as to forget in what state his 
manuscript was. We cannot too 
much regret that he did not prepare 
it for the press while he had it in his 
power to have superintended it, and 
especially to have availed himself of 
the assistance of the present worthy 
and learned President, of Mr. Loye- 
day, and Mr. Churton, and perhaps 
other Members of the University who 
had studied itshistory. If he had not 
by their aid been able to furnish more 
ample information, he would at least 
have expunged some passages in the 
History of the times, which havelittle 
or no connexion with Waynflete’s 
character, and which appear to have 
been memoranda made by himself or 
his friends, in hopes, probably, that 
they might fill up a chasm in the 
Founder's history. Above all, we 
hope he would have seen the necessity 
of throwing the narrative into a more 
regular form, dividing Waynilete’s 
history as a Prelate or Statesman from 
his proceedings as the Pounder of the 
College, which last must undoubtedly 
be considered as the principal object 
with the Biographer, and with his 
Readers. On the contrary, in the 
work before us, all the events in 
which he was more or less concerned 
are given chronologically, and, con- 
sequently, with such frequent inter- 
ruptions and digressions, as tu confuse 

the 
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the memory of the Reader, and give 
the whole the appearance of what the 
French call Memoires pour servir, 
rather than a complete and well-ar- 
ranged narrative. 

Dr. Chandler’s Preface is imperfect ; 
but is here printed as he left it. In it 
he adverts to the Life of Waynflete 
by Budden, 4to. 1602, and to Dr. 
Heylin’s poetical account of Wayn- 
flete, stilla MS.; and adds that “ the 
subsequent accounts of Waynflete con- 
sist almost entirely of meagreabstracts 
from Budden.” But such a character 
surely does not belong to the life of 
Waynflete drawn up by Mr. Gough 
for the Vetusta Monumenta, which 
ought not to have been unnoticed. 
In p. 172 indeed we observe, in a note, 
a reference to the Vetusita Monumen- 
ta, vol. [1!. which contains an account 
of Waynilete’s school, and his father’s 
monument, drawn up by the same 
eminent Antiquary, bul no refereace 
is madeto the Life in Vol. II. although 
it is complete in point of accuracy, 
and is capable of very little improve- 
ment from the Work before us. 

On entering the present narrative, 
we have still to regret that so little 
more information has been recovered 
respecting the early history of Wayn- 
flete than we were before in possession 
of. We have yet no date of his birth, 
nor has the College in which he 
studied been ascertained. With re- 
spect to his ecclesiastical progress, we 
know Anthony Wood's dates to be 
wrong, or suspicious; but the follow- 
jng, which Dr.Chandler obtained from 
the Register of Bishop Fleming, are 
more satisfactory : 

“1420. April 21, Easter Sunday, 
among the unbeneficed acolytes occurs 
William Barber. 

“1420, January 21, William Barbor 
became a Subdeacon by the stile of /Vil- 
liam Waynflete, of Spalding. 

1420. March 18, William Wayn- 
flete of Spalding was ordained Deacon ; and 

*€ 1426, January 21, Presbyter, on the 
title of the House of Spalding.” 


Dr. Chandler’s discoveries respect- 
ing the name of Waynflete, the time 
the Bishop first took it, and its 
various spellings, are curious, al- 
though perhaps net yery useful. In 
1429, he became Master of Winches- 
ter school. The following informa- 
tion respecting the qu lifications and 
emoluments of this office afford an in- 
teresting picture of antieut manners : 
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** Wykeham has directed that the 
Master of his Schoel at Winchester should 
be a person sufficiently learned ; possessed 
of skill in teaching, of good fame anid con. 
versation, hired and removable; that he 
should instruct and inform the scholars of 
his College with assiduity: superintend 
them, their lives and manners, with dili- 
gence; reprove or punish sloth, idleness, 
or other delinquency, without distinction or 
partiality. He has forbad his demanding, 
asking, or exacting from the scholars, their 
parents or friends, any recompence ; and 
the Reader will not be displeased to know 
the reward assigned for his labour. He 
has allowed the Master weekly commons, 
the same asthe Fellows and Chaplains, to 
wit, twelve pence in plentiful years ; an 
increase to thirteen, fourteen, and sixteen 
pence, when wheat shall happen to be at 
the high price of two shillings a bushel, 
and no farther; also, every Christmas, 
eight yards of cloth, about one shilling and 
ninepence the yard, the price limited for 
the Warden, Fellows, and Chaplains ; the 
cvlour pot to be white or black, russet or 
green; end this he is to have made intoa 
decent robe, reaching to his heels, with a 
hood; the robe to be trimmed with fur, 
for which he is allotted three shillings and 
fourpence. ‘They are all inhibited from 
selling, pawning, or giving away their 
livery within five years from the time of 
their receiving it. ‘The stipend for teach- 
ing is ten pounds; and the whole salary, 
consisting of several articles, is now thirty- 
eight pounds, eleven shillings, and two- 
pence !” 

About the year 1438, he held the 
Mastership and Chantry of St. Mary 
Magdalen near Winchester. In July 
1440, Henry VI. visited Winchester 
College, where “ Waynflete had exe- 
cuted his oftice so ably, with such dili- 
gence, judgment, and success, that 
the King, perhaps by the advice of 
Beaufort and Bekyngton, who knew 
his merits, resolved to transplant him 
to Eton; and, as he adopted Wyke- 
ham’s institution for his model, to be- 
gin the seminary with a colony under 
his master. Waynflete had presided 
in the school about eleven years, 
when he was thus suddenly distinguish- 
ed by good fortune, and became an 
object of Royal attention and fa- 
vour.” In December 1443, he was 
admitted Provost of Eton. 

The account of the Congé d’elire, ot 
election of Waynflete to the Bishop- 
rick of Winchester, is an interesting 
document of the history of the times. 
Of the state of Oxford at the time 
Waynflete meditated his College, we 
have the fullowing account : 


“«“< The 
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“ The long continuance of the war with 
France had engrossed the attention, and 
exhausted the finances, as well of indivi- 
duals as of the publick, The University 
of Oxford lamented its empty halls and 
inns ; and the condition of the scanty num- 
ber of students which still resorted to it 
was, froin poverty, neglect, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining instruction, truly de- 
plorable. Indigent clerks had one while 
received assistance from customary and 
voluntary stipends, or exhibitions, chiefly 
the bounty of rich Churchmen ; but these, 
instead of residing, as formerly, on their 
preferments, lived in the houses of the 
great, or expended their revenues at the 
Court. Ina synod of the Clergy held at 
London (1438) Archbishop Chichele had 
procured the renewal of a decree, that ec- 
clesiastical bencfices should be conferred 
ouly on persons who had taken their de- 
grees: yet few of them fell to the lot of 
Academics. Many belonged to Monas- 
teries and Cathedrals, or Collegiate 
Churches, and were supplied by vicars and 
hirelings with knowledge proportionate to 
theirsalary. Many were bestowed by the 
Pope; and the University afterwards so- 
licited Archbishop Bourchier to resist this 
usurped power, as the bane of literature. 
A dispensation purchased at Rome in- 
dulged the pluralist, protected the nen-re- 
sident, or admitted the heardless youth to 
the first offices of the church, So nume- 
rous were the discouragements, and so ab- 
ject was the fortune of the Oxford scholars, 
that it was common for them to beg from 
house to house, We are told that in this 
reign the University of Paris, which flou- 
rished, broke off its antient connexion 
with that of Oxford, as beneath its notice.” 


The remainder of this chapter in- 
cludes an account of the foundation 
of Magdalen Hall. The narrative is 
then interrupted by an account of the 
various transactions, political or ce- 
clesiastical, in which Waynflete’s name 
occurs, until 1456, when he was ap- 
pointed Lord High Chancellor. His 
conduct in obstructing the Reforma- 
tion is of much importance. The 
only circumstance stated here is the 
prosecution, or persecution, of Bishop 
Pecock, by the Bishop of Winchester, 
now Lord Chancellor, and the Bishops 
of Lincoln and Rochester. After 
mentioning the fate of this pious 
martyr, Dr. Chandler very justly ob- 
serves, 

“It would be unfair to appreciate, ac- 
cording to our present ideas, the conduct 
of the associates in humbling and punish- 
ing this learned person, [f Waynflete 


evacurred with them, as apparently he did, 
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it must be owned as not unlikely, that his 
temper, naturally mild, might be warped, 
on such an occasion, by zeal to preserve 
the church from innovation or danger. 
Perhaps too bis influence was used, to pro- 
cure from the university of Oxford, which 
was suspected of favouring the delinquent, 
a decree of Convocation for burning his 
books; which was done at Carfax, in the 
presence of the Chancellor, Dr. Chaund- 
ler, Warden of New College, and a letter 
of apology sent to the Bishop for their 
delay.” 

We come at length to the founda- 
tion of Magdalen College, preceded, 
as already noticed, by the foundation 
of St. Mary Magdalen Hall, not that 
now so called, but one which stood 
on the opposite side of the town, and 
near Merton College. ‘This Hall, 
however, was all which Waynflete was 
able to establish, before the recovery 
of the King, and the re-instatement of 
the Lancastrians in power, when his 
influence became sufficient to procure 
the new and extensive foundation of 
his College. This account is ample 
and satisfactory; but too much broken 
by the intervention of narratives that 
have little connexion with the princi- 
pal subject, particularly the first four 
sections of Chapter VII. 

On the Tth of July 1460, Waynflete 
resigned the great seal; but our 
Author does not notice that he was 
present at the fatal battle, July 10, 
when the King was taken prisoner. 

In the account of Sir John Fastolf, 
a benefactor to Magdalen College, 
Dr. Chandler contradicts a note in 
the Biographia Britannica, in which 
it is stated that Sir John’s name “ is 
commemorated in’ an anniversary 
speech.” Dr. Chandler says that “ he 
never heard an anniversary speech on 
this subject.” But in p. 195, what 
the Biographia Britannica calls a 
speech appears to have been a prayer. 
The Feilows and Scholars “ were to 
repeat daily —a psalm and prayers 
for the soul of King Henry Ill. Ed- 
ward IV. Henry V1. Edward VI. Lord 
Crumweil, Sir John Mastolf, &c. 

in page 166 we find only a slight 
notice taken of the grotesque or em- 
blematical figures in the quadraugle 
of the College, but no attempt to ex- 
plain them, or any allusion to the ex- 
planation that has been given. They 
were engravel a few yearsagoby Mr. 
Carter, for bis Specimens of Antient 
Architecture. Something more in- 
teresting, 
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teresting, however, the education and 
learning of the times, are thus illus- 
trated : 


“ Waynflete designed his college to bea 
seminary and a seat as well of literature 
as of religion. He has required that, be- 
sides good morals and manners, all his 
scholars should possess abilities and apti- 
tude for learning ; repeatedly declaring it 
to be the great and fervent desire of his 
heart, that they should be carefully and 
profoundly instructed, and that their pro- 
ficiency should be multifarious, and their 
progress rapid. 

** The thirty scholars, or demys, being 
competently instructed in reading and in 
the plain chaunt, whea chosen, were after- 
wards to learn diligently, grammar, and 
Jogick or sophistry. On information that 
some hastened on without being sufficient- 
iy advanced in the former, he decreed, ‘ be- 
cause, as experience proves, a weak foun- 
dation betrays the superstructure, and 
grammar is acknowledged to be the 
mother and the basis of all science,’ no 
one should in future be admitted to other 
studies, unless he was found fit and capa- 
ble by the President, Schoolmaster, or one 
of the Deans; and he allowed two or three 
of the number, at least, to be employed so 
long in that faculty, in poetry, and tie arts 
of humanity, as to be qualified for 
teachers. 

*“ The Fellows, Scholars, and Clerks of 
the Chapel, were required tg leavn and 
hear logick and sophistry, from their ad- 
mission into the College till the completion 
of their third year, or of their fourth, if 
directed by the President. The other 
Fe!lows were to be their instructors; and 
each was liable to the burthen, to which a 
stipend was annexed of six shillings and 
eightpence yearly for each pupil, the 
whole sum to be received by a Teacher, 
not to exceed annually a hundred shillings. 

“ It was a principal aim of the Founder, 
that the Holy Scripwure, the mother and 
mistress of all knowlege, might, in the 
language of the statute, spread her tents 
wider 5 and that either philosophy, natural 
and moral, might militate under the ban- 
ner of theology. He instituted a Lecture- 
ship in each of these faculties, and re- 
quired the forty scholars to apply to them ; 
but with permission that two or three, se- 
lected by the President and some other 
persons, might study in canon and civil 
law; as also two or three in medicine. 
The Lectureships were to be filled by two 

Masters of Arts, and by a Doctor or 
Bachelor of Divinity. The solicitude of 
the Founder to have these departments 
ably supplied was such, that he left them 
open to all persons of eminence and merit ; 
and for their encouragement, removed the 
@bstacle to their being chosen fellows of his 
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College, by dispensing with the statutes of 
dioceses and counties in their favour. Ive, 
a distinguished champion in the contro. 
versy with the mendicants, and Grocyn, 
both famous men, may be cited as evi. 
dences of his care ia selecting his Readers 
of Divinity. 

“To secure a proficiency in scholastic 
study, all Bachelors of Arts were to dis- 
pute in the Hall twice a-week in fall term, 
except in Lent, on logical subjects; and 
during Lent, once a-week, in moral philo- 
sophy, when all Masters of Arts, regent or 
not, were required to be present ; and the 
elder and more skilful, to instract and in- 
form the others; the Deans to regulate 
the beginning and ending ; and the Lec- 
turers, attended by the Bachelors, the so- 

ution of the question discussed. From 
the seventh of July to the first of August, 
they were to dispute once a weck, though 
in vacation; and to read at least thrice 
a-week, until the fifteenth of August, cur- 
sory Lectures in the Nave of the Chapel, 
or elsewhere, at the discretion of the Dean 
or Deans present, on some useful matter ; 
and first of all on algorism, or a treatise 
concerning the sphere, or the motion of 
the planets. Among the Fellows, Theo- 
logians, a disputation was to be held in the 
Chapel once a-week, except in Lent; to 
be regulated by the Lecturer in Divinity, 
or, in his absence, by tie Senior; the 
Doctors, Masters, and Scholars of the 
Faculty, to be all present. 

* The hours of iustruction and attend- 
ance on disputations, lectures, and exer- 
cises in the Chapel, or Hall, or in the Uni- 
versity, were so many, that little tine was 
left for idleness. It was the idea of Wayn- 
flete, that to teach or learn should be the 
business ond pleasure of each individnal, 
when unoccupied by the important dutics 
of religion. His liberal view extended be- 
yond his society. It included every 
scholar and studeut in the University ; all 
persons of all nations, religious aud secu- 
lar, willing to resort to hita, for wholesome 
knowledge. ‘To all comers was gratuitous 
information reached out by his hand, in 

+ grammar, in moral and natural philosophy, 
with mathematicks; and in divinity, at 
his school, or at the public lectures in bis 
College.” 

To this information, Dr. Chandler 
subjoins some particular regulations, 
chiefly such as may contribute to en- 
large our idea of his iustitution, and 
of the Collegiate life it was intended 
to promote. But for these we must 
refer the Reader to the book. They 
throw considerable light on the mau- 
ners of the times. 

Our Author's character of Wayn- 


fete is short but comprehensive. 
« [have 
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« I have met with no accusation of, or 
reflection on, Waynflete, which I have not 
produced into open view. Humane and 
benevolent in an uncommon degree, he 
appears to have had no enemies but from 
party, and to have disarmed even these of 
their malice. His devotion was fervent 
without hypocrisy ; his bounty unlimited 
except by his income. As a Bishop, he 
was a kind father revered by his children ; 
as a Founder, he was magnificent and mu- 
nificent. He was ever intent on alleviating 
distress and misery. He dispensed large- 
ly by his almoner to the poor. He en- 
franchised several of his vassals from the 
legal bondage to which they were consign- 
ed by the feudal system, He abounded in 
works of charity and mercy. Amiable and 
affable in his whole deportment, he was as 
generally beloved as-respected. The pru- 
dence, fidelity, and innocence, which pre- 
served him when tossed about in the va- 
riable waves of inconstant fortune, during 
the long and mighty tempest of the civil 
war, was justly a subject of wonder to his 
Biographer, Dr. Budden. It is remarka- 
ble that he conciliated the favour of suc- 
cessive sovereigns of opposite principles 
and characters ; and that, as this Author 
teils us, the Kings his benefactors were, 
by bis address in conferring obligations on 
them in his turn, converted from being his 
creditors into his debtors.” 

This character is followed by an 
account of Waynflete’s Chapel and 
Tomb at Winchester, a farther ac- 
count of his family, and of the pro- 
ceedings at Magdalen College after 
his death, with an account of some 
benefactors and members of the so- 
ciety, particularily Wolsey, or, as our 
Author uniformly writes, MWulcy. 
His article of Wolsey is curious. In 
his opinion, Wolsey had no hand, as is 
traditionally reported, in the con- 
struction of the tower of the College ; 
but he vindicates his character ably 
while a member of the society. 

At the conclusion is an Appendix of 
valuable documents respecting the 
Founder and his College. 

The decorations of this elegant vo- 
lume are, a Portrait of Waynilete, en- 

raved from a drawing and mask taken 

rom Waynflete’s statue within the mo- 
nument at Winchester, to which place 
an artist was sent by the society for 
this express purpose ; a vignette, con- 
taining the full length, but the side of 
the tomb different from that in the 
Vetusta Monumenta, or in Dr. Mil- 
ner’s History of Winchester — the 
School-bouse at Waynflete in Lin- 
colushire — Magdalea College quad- 
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rangle by Buckler— Monument of 
Waynflete ; the side of the tomb, as 
before, different from Schnebbelie’s 
and Milner’s —the Monument of the 
Bishop’s Father; and, as a tail-piece, 
the Scal of the Hallof St. Mary Mag- 
dalen. The members of Magdalen 
College will doubtless be gratified by 
this new monument raised to the 
memory of their munificent Founder. 
If less gratifying to curiosity than 
could be wished, it probably contains 
all that can now be recovered of his 
persoual history ; and is occasionally 
enlivened by contemporary anecdotes 
which throw considerable light on an 
obscure period in the progress of lite- 
rature, and prepares the Reader to 
enter with gratitude on that happier 
era, the Reformation, when “ all was 
light.” 


78. Dibdin’s Bibliomania; continued from 
page Sl. 

IN the Fifth Dialogue, “ The 
Drawing Room,” the History of 
Book Collectors is thus resumed with 
the character of King Henry VIII. : 

** Although I will not rmke together 
every species of abuse which has been 
vented against him by one Anthony Gil- 
bie, yet Henry must be severely censured, 
in the estimation of the most candid 
inquirer, for that gross indifference which 
he evinced to the real interests of Litera- 
ture, in calmly suffering the Libraries of 
Convents and Monasteries to be pillaged 
by the crafty and rapacious. He was 
Bibliomaniac cnough to have a few copies 
of his own Work, in defence of the Roman 
Catholic Exposition of the Sacrament, 
struck off wpon Vellum: but when he 
quarrelled with the Roman Pontiff about 
his divorce from Quecn Catharine, in order 
to marry Aune Boleyn, be sounded the 
toesin for the eventual destruction of all 
Monastic Libraries ; and although he bad 
seut Leland, under an express commission 
to make a due cxamination of them, as 
well as a statistical survey of the realm, 
yet, being frustrated in the forementioned 
darling object, he cared for nothing about 
books, whether upon Vellum or large Paper.” 


An “ extraordinary Pibliomaniacad 
Triumviraic,’ Colet, More, and Eras- 
mus, are next very properly charac- 
terized ; and after them, a person of 
still greater notoriety : 

“ Subdued be every harsher feeling to- 
wards Wolsey, when we contemplate even 
the imperfect reinains of his Literary In- 
stitutions which yet survive! ‘That this 
Chancellor aad Cardinal had grand views, 

and 
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and a magnificent taste, is unquestionable : 
avd L suppose few Libraries contained 
more beautiful or more numerous copies of 
precious volumes than his own. — For, 
when in favour with his Royal Master, 
Henry VII, Woisey bad, in ali probabili- 
ty, such au ascendency over him, as to 
coax from him almost every choice book 
which he had inherited from his father, 
Heury VII. ; and thus, [should apprehend, 
although no particular mention is made of 
his Library in the inventories of his goods 
which bave been puvlished, there can be 
no question about such a character as that 
of Wolsey having numerous copics of the 
choicest books, bound in velvet of all 
colours, embossed with gold or stiver, and 
studded even with precious stones! I 
conceive that his own Prayer-book must 
have been gorgeaus in the extreme! Un- 
bappy man !—a pregnant and ever-striking 
example of the fickleness of human affairs, 
and of the instability of human grandeur. 
When we think of thy baubles and trap- 
pings—of thy goblets of gold, and compa- 
nics of retainers, and turn our thoughts to 
Shakspeare’s Shepherd, as described in the 
syliloguy of one of our Monarchs, we are 
fully disposed to admit the force of such 
truths as have been familiar to us from 
boyhood, and which tell us, that those 
shoulders feel the most burdenel upon 
which the greatest load «f respo sibility 
vests. Peace to the once proud, and lat- 
terly repentant, spirit of Wolsey !” 


Mr. Dibdin’s long note on this ar- 
ticle is thus judiciously couciuded : 


“ Dr. Wordsworth, in the First Volume 
of his Ecclesiastical Biography, has printed 
for the first time the geauine text of Ca- 
veudish’s interesting Life of his revered 
master, Wolsey. It is well worth perusal. 
But the Reader, I fear, is beginning to 
be outrageous (having kept his patience 
during this long-winded note, to the pre- 
sent moment) for some bid/iomaniacal evi- 
dence of Wolsey’s attachment to gorgeous 
books. He is presented, therefore, with the 
following case in point. My friend Mr. 
Ellis, of the British Museum, informs me, 
that in the splendid Library of that Esta- 
blishment there are two copies of Galen’s 
« Methodus Medendi, edited by Linacre, 
and printed at Paris, in folio, 1519. One 
copy, which belonged to Henry VIII, has 
an illuminated title, with the Royal arms 
at the bottoin of the title-page. The other, 
which is also illuminated, has the Cardi- 
nal’s cap in the same place, above an 
empty shield. Before the Dedication to 
the King iu the latter copy, Linacre has 
inserted an elegant Latin Epistle to 
Wolsey, in manuscript. The King’s 
copy is rather the more beautiful of the 
two; but the wnigue appendage of the 


Latin Epistle, shews that the Editor consi* 
dered the Cardinal a more distinguished 
sibliomaniae than the Monarch.” 


After the Reformation, the labours 
of Burnet, Coliyer, and Sirype, have 
in some degree superseded the labours 
of future bibliogrephers. But on the 
“ origin, spirit, and tendency” of the 
Refor ation, we have the following 
brief remark : 


*« It seems to have been at first very equi- 
vocal with Henry VILL. whether he would 
take any decisive measures in the affair or 
not. He hesitated, resolved, and hesitated 
again. The creature of caprice and ty- 
ranny, he had neither fixed principles, nor 
settled data, upon which to act. If he had 
listened to the temperate advice of Crom- 
well or Cranmer, he would have attained 
his darling object by less decisive, but cer- 
tainly by more justifiable means. Those 
able and respectable Counsellors saw 
clearly that violent measures would pro- 
duce violent results ; and that a question 
of law, of no mean magnitude, was involv- 
ed in the very outset of the transaction — 
for there seemed, on the one side, no right 
to possess; and, on the other, no right te 
render possession. 

“* Latimer, more hasty and enthusiastic 
than his episcopal brethyen, set all the en- 
gines of his active mind to work, as if to 
carry the point by a coup de main; and, 
although his resolution was, perhaps, more 
than upon one occasion, shaken by the 
safferings of the innocent, yet, by his ex- 
ample, and particularly by his sermons, 
he tried to exasperate every Protestant 
bosom against the occupiers of monasteries 
and convents. 

* With Henry himself, the question of 
spiritual supremacy was soon changed, or 
merged (as the Lawyers call it) imto the 
exclusive consideration of adding to his 
wealth. ‘The Visitors who had been de- 
puted to inspect the Abbies, and to draw 
up reports of the same, (some of whom, by 
the bye, conducted themselves with suffi- 
cient baseness) did not fail to inflame bis 
feelings by the tempting pictures which 
they drew of the riches appertaining to 
these establishments. Another topick was 
also strongly urged upon Henry’s suscept- 
ible mind ; the alleged abandoned lives of 
the owncrs of them. These were painted 
with a no less overcharged pencil : so that 
nothing now seemed wanting but to set fire 
to the train of combustion which had beev 
thus systematically laid. 

“« A pause perhaps of one moment might 
have ensued. A consideration of what had 
been done in these monasteries, for the 
preservation of the literature of past ages, 
and for the Cultivation of elegant and 
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peaceful pursuits, might, like ‘the still 
small voice’ of conscience, have suspended, 
for a second, the final sentence of confis- 
cation. The hospitality for which the 
owners of these places had been, and were 
then, eminently distinguished ; but more 
especially, the yet higher consideration of 
their property having been left with them 
only as a sacred pledge, to be handed down, 
unimpaired, to their successors ; —these 
things, one would think, might have infused 
some little mercy and moderation into 
Henry's decrees!” 


Amongst the few studious men who 
reaped the benetit of the dispersion of 
the monastic libraries, the celebrated 
Robert Wakefield, the prime linguist 
of his time, was singularly lucky. 

“ He carefnlly preserved divers books 
of Greek and Hebrew at the dissolution of 
religious houses, and especially some of 
those in the Library of Ramsey Abbey, 
composed by Lawrence Holiecke, monk 
of that place, in the reign of Henry IV. 
He died at London, 8th October 1557, 
Jeaving bebind him the name of Polypus, 
as Leland is pleased to style him, noting, 
* that he was of a witty and crafty beha- 
viour.’ Wood’s History of Colleges and 
Halls, p. 429, Gutch’s edit,” 


In “ the number of curious and fu- 
itive pamphlets of the day, written 
in order to depreciate and exterminate 
the Roman Catholic Religion,” the 
poetical pieces of Skelton and Roy 
are prominently noticed: with Ramsy, 
who * wrote a comical poetical satire 
against the Romish Priests, under 
the title of 4 Plaster for a galled 
Horse.” 


“Wyatt and Surrey had, beyond al! 
question, the most exquisitely spolished 
minds of their day. They were far above 
the generality of their compcers.”’ 

** William Thynne, who preceded Le- 
land in his career, and for an account of 
whom we are chiefly indebted to the ex- 
cellent and best Editor of the Works of 
Spenser and Milton, was the first man in 
this country who took pains to do justice 
to Chaucer, by collecting and collating the 
mutilated editions of his Works.” 


After duly celebrating the “ un- 
paralleled powers and unperishable 
fame” of Leland, Mr. Dibdin says, 

*¢ To entwine the wreath of praise round 
the brow of this great man, seems to have 
been considered by Bale among the most 
exquisite gratifications of his existence... 
..-No delays, no difficulties, no perils, 
ever daunted bis personal courage, or 
depressed his mental energies. Enamour- 


¢d of study to the last rational moment of 
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his existence, Leland seems to have beem 
bera for the laborious journey which he 
undertook in search of Truth, as she was te 
be discovered among mouldering records 
and worm-eaten volumes. Uniting the 
active talents of a Statist with the painful 
research of an Antiquary, he thought 
nothing too insignificant for observation, 
The confined streamlet or the capacivas 
river—the obscure village or the populous 
town-—were, with parchment rolls and 
oaken-covered books, alike objects of cu- 
riosity in his philosophic eye! Peace to 
his once vexed spirit !—and never-fading 
honours attend the academical society in 
which his youthful mind was disciplined to 
such laudable pursuits! — Bale follows 
closely after Leland. This once cele- 
brated and yet respectable Writer had 
probably more zeal than discretion; but 
his exertions in the cause of our own 
chureh can never be mentioned without 
admiration. I would not, assuredly, quote 
Bale as a decisive authority in doubtful ot 
difficult cases; but, as he lived in the 
times of which he in a great measure 
wrote, and as his society was courted by 
the wealthy and powerful, I am not sare 
whether he merits to be treated with the 
roughness with which some Authors men- 
tion his labours. Tle had, certainly, 

a tolerable degree of strength in his 

English style; but he painted with a 

pencil which reminded us more frequently 

of the horrific pictures of Spagnolett, 
than of the tender compositions of Albano, 

That he idolized his master, Leland, se 

enthusiastically, will always cover, in my 

estimation, a wultitude of his errors: aud 
that he should leave a scholar’s inventory, 

(as Fuller says) ‘more books than movey 

behind him,’ will at least cause him to be 

numbered among the most renowned 
3ibliomaniacs.” 
{To be continued.) 

79. A Letter lo Dr. Jones on the Composi- 
tion of the “ Eau Medicinale d’ Husson." 
By James Moore, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Suipeon to the 2d 
Regiment of Life Guards, and Diregtor 
of the National Vaccine Establishment. 
Johnson and Co. 

THIS isa well-writlen and a well- 
timed Publication, which, being ad- 
dressed to Dr. Jones, will tend very 
much to remove some awkward, un 
generous, and probably very unjust, 
suspicions which had got abroad, that 
the Work, written by that Geatleman 
on the same subject, was not entirely 
free from interested and pecuniary 
considerations. We heartily concur 
with Mr. Moore in the sentiment con- 
veyed im his motto, or quotation, 
takeu 
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taken from Archdeacon Paley, that 
* nothing ought to be made exclusive 
property, which can be conveniently 
enjoyed in common.” . 
Mr. Moore, in his attempts to dis- 
eover the composition of this Medi- 
cine, very sagaciously conceived that 
Husson was probably a man of very 
moderate acquirements; which led 
him naturally to suspect that his Me- 
dicine might be something very ob- 
vious, which ‘* more learned men 
might have missed by the profound- 
ness of their researches.” His mode 
of investigating the subject was sim- 
ple. He was struck with its having a 
smell of opium ; and, when tasted, he 
was confirmed in that belief. To our 
taste and smell this has not been 
equally clear. Mr. Moore’s quota- 
tions from Pliny, and his remarks on 
that Writer’s eulogium on White Hel- 
lebore, nearly amount Loa demonstra- 
tion that the composition of this cele- 
brated and valuable Composition is 
no longer a secret. Nothing can be 
more honourable, or more praise- 
worthy, than this mode of turning 
classical erudition and criticism to the 
benefit of Science and the Community. 
He seems apprehensive that Scholars 
may call in question the correctness 
of his translating the “ Lymphaticis” 
of Pliny, by the word Hydrophobia. 
“ But this doubt (he adds) no way 
weakens the argument, as this signifi- 
cation is given in the French transla- 
tion of that Author; and Lympha- 
ticis is also explained in this sense by 
the Jesuit Hardouin, in his Notes to 
the Edition of Pliny in usum Del- 
phini. These are the books which 
would be most likely to fall into the 
hands of Husson.” Other Writers 
in this Country have given the same 
explanation to this word. Herbert, 
the traveller, who was a man of learn- 
ing, applies it in a different seuse : 
* Some of the Natives are doubtless 
magical; and this reason I give for it: 
AnotherGentleman and myself, sitting 
under a tree one evening to avoid a 
storm (for at that time it thundered 
and rained excessively), a Negro stood 
by us trembling, whom we could see 
now and then lift up his hands and 
eyes, multering his black ari, as we 
apprehended, to some hobgeblin; but 
(when we least suspected) skipt out, 
ond, asin a lymphatic Rapture, un- 
sicathed a long skean or knife, which 
he brandisht about bis head seven or 








[Aug. 
eight times, and, after as many mut 
tering spells, put it up again; then 
kissed the earth three times: which 
done, he rose; and upon a sudden the 
skie cleared, and no more noise 
affrighted us.” Our immortal Bard 
Shakspeare, has made use of the word 
Rapture in a sense which this quota- 
tion from Herbert illustrates : 


*« All tongues speak of him, and the blear- 
ed sights [nurse 

Are spectacled to see him: your prattling 

Into a Rapture lets her baby cry, 

While she chats him: the kitchen malkin 

ins 
Her richest lockram ’bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. 
Coriolanus, Act ii. Se, 1. 


This will shew that a Rapture is not 
a Rupture, but a convulsion fit in an 
infant, and an extacy or transport of 
the mind, in an adult, as it is rendered 
in Johnson's Dictionary. Elisha 
Coles, in his English Dictionary, 
Bailey, Kersey, Ainsworth, Littleton, 
and others, render the Ivmphatic 
Rapture, that of one stark staring 
mad, or who had seen a nymph or 
spirit in a /ountain—and hence pro- 
bably its application to the Hydro- 
phobia. 

Our Medical Readers (who, we flat- 
ler ourselves, are numerous) will pro- 
bably wish that we had attended 
rather to the exact composition of the 
Medicine than the classical ideas of 
the Writer ; but we cannot pay them 
so bad a compliment as to suppose 
that they will not refer to the Work, 
and judge for themselves. Mr. M. 
assures us that successful trials have 
been already made, with a vinous in- 
fusion of White Hellebore, and a cer- 
tain proportion of Laudanum. We 
had thought a good deal like Mr. M. 
on this subject ; and suspected that a 
strong vinous tincture of Jalap, with 
a grain or two of the Resin, might 
have contained the Cathartic and 
Emetic property of the “ Kau Medi- 
cinale ;” and that the anodyne virtue 
was to be found in the Berry of the 
Solanum Somniferum. The latter 
part of this idea we do not abandon, 
however well we may be inclined to 
give up the former ; because we know 
it to be the opinion of the Author of 
the Medical Spectator, who extends it 
to the composition or preparation of 
the Black Drop; which he believes to 
be aslightly inspissated vinous extract 
from the berry of that plant.  *** 
80, An 
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80. An Actount’of the Ravages committed 
in Cey'ton by Sinall Pox, previously to 
the Introduction of Vaccination ; with a 
Statement of the Circumstances attending 
the Introduction, Progress, and Success of 
Vaccine Inoculation in that Island, 
By Thomas Christie, AM. D. Member 
of the Royal wp of Physicians, Lon- 
dou, and of the Royal Medical Society, 
Edinburgh ; and lately Medical Superin- 
tendant-General in Ceylon. 8vo. pp. 104. 
Murray. 


THIS satisfactory Treatise is in- 
scribed to Sir Walter Farquhar, to 
whose judgement most of the observa- 
tions had been originally submitted 
from Columbo. 


“The substance of the following pages 
has already been published in occasional 
Reports on the state of Vaccination in 
Ceylon, inserted in the Ceylon Govern- 
ment Gazette, for the purpose of exciting 
attention to the subject im that Island. 
The intention of these Reports haviug been 
ina great degree fulfiiled, by the expulsion 
of Small Pox from Ceylon, the general 
adoption of Vaccination by all classes of its 
Inhabitants, and the establishment of that 
_—— on a broad and firm basis by the 
iberal and decisive measures of Govern- 
ment, I had considered the question as at 
rest; and the more so, as in an extensive 
communication and correspondence with 
the Medical men in differeat parts of In- 
dia, | never heard of one who had the 
smallest doubts, as to the preservative ef- 
ficacy of Cow-Pox, or the propriety of the 
general system of Vaccination, there 
adopted. I had, therefore, no intention of 
ever again trespassing on the publick on the 
subject of Vaccination ; but, on my return 
to England last year, I was greatly sur- 
prised to find that some degree of scepticism 
and incredulity still existed about the 
efficacy: of the practice ; and several of 
my Reports having found a place in dif- 
ferent periodical publications, it has been 
suggested by some of my Medical friends, 
and particularly by the great Author of 
the discovery, Doctor Jenner, that an es- 
sential service might be done to the com- 
munity, by a detail of the circumstances 
attending the introduction of Vaccination 
inte Ceylon in August 1802 ; its progress 
there, and success at the time of my quit- 
ting the island in February 1810, Since 
this Pamphlet was put to the press, I have 
received a copy of the Report of the Na- 
tional Vaccine Establishinent, for the year 
1310, laid before Parliament, in which the 
Board have done me the honour to include 
my Report of the State of Vaccination in 
Ceylon for 1809; and at times, I confess, 
1am not without a hope thgt che expul- 
sion of Small-Pox from so large an island 
Gawr. Mac. dugust, 1811. 
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as Ceylon may excite considerable atten- 
tion in Great Britain, and that the mea- 
sures pursued by the Government there, 
for prohibiting variolous inoculation, and 
encouraging Vaccination, may be thought 
worthy the atteation of the British Legis- 
lature. If, however, the publication of 
the fullowing facts. which are in themselves 
incontrovertible, and were laid before the 
publick at the time and place where their 
fallacy, if any, could have easily heen de- 
tected, shall induce one parent to secure 
his offspring from the contagion of 
Small-Pox by means of Vaccination, I 
shall be satisfied that my time has not been 
misemployed.” 


Many of the facts alluded to by Dr. 
Christie have long been before the 
publick ; but the following remarks 
are original and important. 

*« The most malignant disease of the skin 
which appears in Ceylon, or perhaps in 
any country, the Arabian Leprosy, or 
Elephantiasis of the Antients, of which 
there is a good description and drawinz in 
Dr. Adams’s * Treatise on morbid Poisons,* 
does not, in every case at least, render the 
constitution unsusceptible of cither Small- 
Pox or the Vaccine disease, It ought, 
therefore, it is conceived, to be laid down 
as a rule, that in cases of epidemic Small- 
Pox, no other disease of the skin ought toe 
prevent us from giving the patient a 
chance of protection from Smali-Pox by 
Vaccine Inoculation. ‘The more slight de- 
viations from the regular vesicle, as de- 
scribed by Dr. Jenner, Dr. Willan, and 
others, were also occasionally observed in 
Ceylon; and although these in general 
appeared to give security, and render the 
constitution unsusceptible of Small-Pox, 
or the Vaccine disease in its regular form, 
the inoculations were in all such cases fre- 
quently repeated. A son of my own, who 
had a vesicle, regular in form, but prema- 
ture, the areola having commenced on the 
seventh day, bas been since inoculated six 
times without effect. The prevalence of 
Sinall-Pox, at the time of the introduction 
of the Vacciae, afforded us frequent 
opportunities of seeing the occurrence 
of Smll-Pox pustules in patients under 
Vaccination, when the diseases were 
mo:ified or suspended by each other; bat, 
in this respect, we observed no deviation 
from the appearances which have been so 
ofter and so well described, as occurring 
under similar circumstances in Europe. 
We have also met with cases in which the 
eruption of measles occurred ow patients 
who had been vaccinated, and both 
diseases seemed to run their course at the 
sare time,only thatthe progress of the Vac- 
cine areola was occasionally retarded for 
some days. Chicken-Pox is of frequent 
occurrence in Ceylon, and often mistaken 
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Smali-Pox; but I never chanced te 
mect with a case, where it occurred in a 
vaccinate patient, Scarlatina is not 
known in Ceylon, nor (agreeal\y to my in- 
formation) many part of India, where con- 
tags lyphus seldom or never occurs ; 


so that we have had ne opportunity of ob- 
serving the effect of these discases, in ino- 
difvng the action of the Vaccine virus. 
The effect of some chronic eruptions, in 
sumetinies rendering the constitution un- 
susceptible of theVaccine disease, or occa- 
sioning spurious pustuies, has already 
deen mentioned ; and it is oaly necessary 
to add, that during the seven years in 
which the Cow Pox was so extensively 
diffused in Ceylon, I never saw one case 
of eruptive disease, which could with pro- 
priety be attributed to the effects of Vac- 
emation. 

«< It was remarked, that during the rainy 
season we more frequently failed in com- 
municating the disease, which might in 
some degree be owing to the greater fre- 
quency of Catarrh at that season, but was 
also attributed to the matter being diluted, 
or washed away by the rain; few of the 
natives of the lower order wearing any co- 
vering on their arms ; on which account | 
used to caution them against exposin 
their arms to wet, or bathing onthe day of 
the Inoculation.” 

“In this pamphlet it has been my 
wish to confine myself to those facts 
which have come under my own more 
immediate observation; and I[ have 
therefore said nothing of the great and 
unexampled success which has attended 
Vaccination on the Continent of India, 
where above a million of people have 
been secured from Small-Pox, owing to the 
liberal measures which have been adopted 
and steadily pursued by the Hon. East 
India Company, for promoting Vaccina- 
tion throughout their territories. By this 
means there can be no doubt that they 
have contributed most essentially to the 
happiness of the people under their go- 
vernment, and added greatly to the popu- 
lation and revenue ; but for more parti- 
cular information, | must refer my Rea- 
ders to the correspondence and reports of 
Dr. Anderson, of Madras, Mr. Shoolbred, 
of Calcutta, Dr. Kier, of Bombay, and 
other Medical Officers of the Company’s 
Establishment, who bave written on the 
subject. ‘I cannot conclude without con- 
gratulating the publick on the great and 
incalculable benefits which have already 
accrued to society from Vaccination, 
which are still progressively increasing, 
and which must ultimately acquire more 
than sufficient influence to overcome every 
obstacle to its complete success. [| also 
beg leave to offer my mite of praise to that 
great man, who, by his mmportant disco- 
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very, has preserved the lives of so many 
of his fellow-creatures ; the consciousness 
of which must prove bis greatest and his 
best reward,” 


81. A Serious Address to the Publick on the 
Practwe of Vaccination ; in which the laie 
Failure of thet Operation in the Family of 
Earl Grosvenor ts particularly adverted to, 
Sold for the Benefit of the Portuguese 
Sufferers 800. pp. 20. Murray. 


WE recommend this candid publi- 
cation to general notice, and shall 
ouly transcribe from it a single note; 

* There are grounds to velieve, amount. 
ing almost to demonstration, that the 
Vaccine Inoculation even prevents dan. 
gerous disorders, Stppose there are a 
tuousand children all in good health ona 
given day: two, three, or more of them, 
will, in the common rate of things, be af- 
fected in tue course of the next two or three 
weeks, with some disorder more or less 
Severe. Suppose farther, that another 
thousand children, in similar circumstances, 
bad been vaccinated on the same day ; two, 
three, or more of these also ought to be 
more or less affected by illness some time 
in the following two or three weeks ; and, 
in the very great numbers that have un- 
dergone Vaccination, this illness must, in 
very many instances, from mere casual 
coincidence, have been a mortal one, and 
would naturally be placed to the ac 
count of the inoculation. But, as we have 
not heard of such accidents, which could 
not have failed to have been noticed, con- 
sidering the great vigilance of the Anti- 
Vaccinists, it fullows that none such have 
occurred. ‘The inference is, that there is 
something in the influence of the Vaccine 
matter, when acting on the constitution, 
which supplants approaching illnesses.~ 
An opinion prevails both in Ceylon and 
Mexico, that Vaccination prevents and 
eures several disorders.” 


82. The Cow-Porx Chiunicle ; ar, Medical 
Reporter, No. 4, June 1814. Second 
Edition ; small folio, 4 pp. Kyau, 
THOUGH we greatly admire the 

Hi it of this very ingenious imitation 

of an old Newspaper with its half- 

peuny Stamp; we cannot conscien- 
tiously contribute to Lhe spreading of 
its violence. 


83. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of London. By John Lord 
Bishop of thet Diocese, at his Primay 
Visitation in 1810. Published at the Re 
quest of the Clergy. 

TILE primary Charge of the Bishop 
of Loudous% the Clergy of his popu- 
lous 
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lous and extensive Diocese, as might 
be expected, has attracted very ge. 
neral notice. It has been very highly 
praised by some, and very severely 
condemned by others. Our object 
and our endeavonr shail be —to 
Speak of it, as it is: nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice. 


We shall consider, Ist, the Style, 
and 2dly,theMatter. The Style is easy, 
fainiliar, and unaffected. It partakes 
more of epistolary simplicity and 

rligence, than of oratorical dignity 

pomp. It is the language of the 
Bishop’s common conversation— and, 
in short, isa style peculiar to himself. 
In a composition of this sort, written 
en the spur of the occasion, candour 
requires that we should aot scrutinize 
with strictness and severity the trivial 
errors of grammatical inadvertence, 
There is always a mixture of pedantry 
and ill-nature in hunting after such 
tries, and dwelling ou them with de- 
light. 

Having made these few remaras on 
theStyle, we proceed, 2d y, toconsider 
the Malier, which indeed is the only 
consideration of real importance. 

The leading objects in the Bishop's 
mind when he composed and delivered 
this Charge seem to have been, 1, 
To condemn the eatravagances of a 
sectarian spirit. 2. To recommend 
theknowledge of religion on orthodox 
principles ; aad 3. ‘To give the Clergy 
such necessary and useful information 
as the circumstances of the times re- 
quired. With regard to the first ob- 
ject, the Bishop has expressed himself 
in very strong terms. His language 
is firm, but conciliatory. He says of 
“the old Dissenters, such as Preshy- 
terians,independants, and Anabaptists, 
that they had honest ground of dis- 
sent, though, in our judgment, erro- 
neous and unreasonable: and that 
“in the fandamental doctriacs of 
Christianity they did not differ from 
us.” This is surely liberal and ca- 
tholic; and we know that the 
Bishop's private sentiments are equally 
so. It is only against the wild and 
eccentric opinious of modern enthu- 
siasts that the Bishop’s strong disap- 
probation is directed. The hu nan 
mind is naturaliy prone to extremes ; 
and we may see the opposite extremes 
ofinfidelity and cathusiasin prevalent, 
hot only in the Diocese of London, 
but in diff-rent parts of the kingdom. 


We do not wish to speak harshly or 
uncharitably of any reiigiouisis, be- 
cause that would betray a want of re- 
lizion in ourselves; but we wish to 
bear always in mind, that although 
** Charity hopeth all things,” yet she 
delighteth in * the truth ;” aud it is to 
the truth we profess our submission, 
and not to a sect or party. It ap- 
pears to us, who have witnessed with 
mixed emotions of sorrow and dis, ust 
a wanton abuse of the doctrines of 
grace, that there is too much reason 
for the Bishop’s censure, aud that, in 
geueral, it is just. 

But let us hear his Lordship speak 
for himself. 

“The infidelity which was studiously 
propagated at the beginning of these 
troubles (alluding to the French Revolu- 
tion), though it has since declined, and 
never had many followers compacted into 
any formidable body, yet u has con- 
tributed to unsettle the minds of many, 
and io incline them to a dangerous licen- 
tiousness of opinion, and indiflerence in re- 
ligion. The extreme into which others 
eive run, shocked at this growing evil, has 
been equally prejudicial to sober and 
sound religion, Men have sought for se- 
paration, when the circumstances have 
required the strictest union, and to rebuild 
the shaken faith of Christians on the fluc- 
tuating basis of enthusiasm; and to heal 
the wounds which Christian obedience had 
received from corruption of mind, profli- 
gacy of manners, and viciousness of life, 
not by the evangelical doctrine and grace 
of repentance, as the Gospel teaches, but 
by new and unheard-of conversions, the 
inventions of men of heated imaginations 
or ambitious views.” 

If it be allowed that these evils 
exist in reality, we must admit that 
they require a remedy; and we think 
the Bishop has done right in cailiag 
the attention of his Clergy to the sub- 


ject, as much will depe.d on their » 


exertions at once to discover and ap- 

ply the proper antidote — as 

Dangerous conceits are in their natures 
poisons, 

What the Bishop observes of a 
schismatical spirit which has gone 
forth in our times bey ond all former 
precedent, is worthy of the serious at- 
tention of schismaticks themselves. 
By too frequently whetting the kuie, 
they may wear it ali away. 

That Christ ts wot divided, wor m- 
deed can be, is a truth which they do 
not sufficiently usderstand or consider, 
The infidel triumphs while he bebolds 
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sugh a number of discordant sects, 
and the animosity which arises in their 
minds against each other. He will 
argue, from the great variely of their 
opinions, that it is impossible to arrive 
at truth with certainty, and therefore 
he will abandon the pursuit. 

The 2d object the Bishop appears 
to have had in view is, to recommend 
Religion on Orthodox principles. A 
very clear distinction ought to be 
made between the suber principles of 
Christianity, and the strange reveries 
of Enthusiasm — between the sound 
doctrines of the Gospel, and the dan- 
gerous errorsof Anlinomianism. To 
prevent the prevalence of error, and 
to promote the knowledge of truth, 
are objects worthy of Episcopal vigi- 
Jance and attention. We heartily 
desire that both the Clergy and the 
Laity —nol only the members of the 
Church of England, but all professing 
Christians of every denomination, 
may “ grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Chrisi” — but we are fully per, 
suaded in our own minds that this de- 
sirable end will. not be answered by 
** preaching Christ of contention” — 
by * making God the Author of sin” 
—or by “sinning that Grace may 
abound,” We see with regret the 

rogress of a system which, to use the 

ishop’s words, * exalts the meanest 
and most ignorant of men into a 
spiritual superiority, teaches them to 

espise others, aud draws around them 
a train of followers as ignorant as 
themselves,” Neither the cant of 
hypocrisy mor the language of delu- 
sion will serve to promote the cause 
of trye Religion, On the contrary, 
they tend to injure its best interests, 
On the subject of the Arminian and 
Calvinistic controversy, the Bishop 
speaks with great moderation — and 
allows that * speculative persons may 
lean to the one or the other side witli- 
out blame,” But he enters his solemn 
protest against “ the depths and 
mysteries of Calvinism,” and against 
that licentious abuse to which the 
doctrine of “ absolute Election” is 
ever exposed. In our opinion, the 
Church of England is neither Calvin- 
istic nor Arminian, although it holds 
some doctrines common to beth those 
oe and we cannot help thinking 

at the controversy on this subject 
bas done more harm than good to 
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religion, in exciting mutual animosily 
and contention—in preventing the 
exercise of Christian meekness, humi- 
lity, and charity — and in withdraw. 
ing the mind from essential and indis- 


putable points of doctrine. The 
* good old way” of faith and holiness 
is the only way of salvation we can 
discover in the sacred Scriptures, and 
we doubt the possibility of any new 
inventions being made consistent with 
the nature of trath. Religion is not 
like a garment that changes with the 
fashion of the times, and we sincerely 
deprecate all novelties and inuno- 
vations. 

The 3d object of the Bishop's 
Chargeis, to give such information to 
the Clergy, as the circumstances of 
the times required. His Lordship’s 
politicks are moderate and constitu- 
tional—free from the malevolence of 
a party spirit and a desire of change. 
Speaking of the melancholy conse- 
quences of the Revolution in France, 
and describing the rashness of some 
disaffected persons who arg disposed 
to precipitate the ruin of our Cousti 
tion both in Church and State, he 
observes — 


“Tt may seem strange to those whocan 
contemplate these things in the absiract, 
as it doubtless will to succeeding ages, that 
after the awful lesson which has been ex- 
hibited to Europe, after the clear demon. 
stration of the miseries of Revolution and 
change (even where the former state was 
bad, and stood in need of great ref rma- 
tion) that there should still be fonnd men 
willing to plunge themselves aod others 
in ‘he same troubled waves, vainly flaticr- 
ing themselves that they can ride in the 
whirlwind and direct the storm ; or through 
pride of heart, unsteadivess of mind, or 
discoutented temper, one or other of these 
or more combined, ambitious of change, 
without foresight, or regard t6 the cunse- 
quences ; and that men should not yet be 
convinced, that excessive liberty has a 
natural tendency to end in extreme despo- 
tism ; and that what is tried and known 
by long experience, though short of per; 
fection, is more to be relied upon thang 
new speculations however specious.” 


All this we find excellent, and we 
are much mistaken if it does not con+ 
tain many practical truths, We dread 
the very idea of power in the haods 
of amob ; and sound policy teaches us, 
that while the common people are 
protected in the legal enjoyment of 
their rights and liberties, they a ~ 
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he kept as much as possible in a state 
of subordination. Although it hap- 
pens in this Protestant and free 
country that almost every one is a 
professor of Divinity and Law, it docs 
not belong to every pragmatical 
sciolist to iegislate and govern. 

Another subject of the Charge is, 
the improvement of small livings by 
an addition lately made in Parliainent 
to Queen Aune’s Bouuty; and we have 
no doubt the incumbents of such 
livings will find the information ac- 
curate and useful. The Bishop next 
adverts to the number of Dissenters, 
and attributes their increase to a want 
of sufficient accommodation in the 
Charches of the Establishment. He 
speaks with a becoming warmth and 
earnestness on this subject; and we 
hope what he has said will meet with 
due atiention from the Legislature. 

“It is a disgrace to the country that 
many of its inhabitants should have no 
means of public worship, or be driven to 
such, rather than tose ail public exercise 
of religion, as neither they themselves, nor 
the state ive them, approve of. ‘The 
more so, since we see the Mecting-houses 
and Tabernacles of those who dissent from 
us spring up Ou every side, as soon as 
their congregations are gatuered, The 
demand therefore is great, that ample 
means be provided, so that there be room 
for the seve al distinctions of rank ; and 
that the poorest man, at the same tim, 
may have his place allowed to him, which lL 
esteem to be his birth-right as much as 
the enjoyment of his personal liberty, and 
the fruits of his |abour; and that all may 
meet together and humiliate themselves in 
the House of God, before the commen 
Father and Redeemer of all.” 


We entirely concur with the Bishop 
in these observations as far as they 
relate to the Metropolis, and to large 
and populous places; but we do not 
see how the, apply to the increase of 
Dissenters in the generality of market 
towns and villages. What is here 
said on the subject of Terriers, 18 they 
are legal documents which greatiy 
tend to the security of ecclesiasiical 
property, and to prevent disputes, we 
wish to be more generally snowa m 
every Diecese. The ‘isepprebatioa 
which the wishop bas exp.essed also 
agamst Register-ofhees deserves our 
praise, and the thanks of the publick, 

On the whole, we think the Bishop 
has done great service to the Clergy 
ia giving them mach information, 
aud suggesting to them many inter- 


esting topicks of parochial utility. We 
are fully persuaded that if they attend 
to the Charge, and consider it rightly, 
they will find it conducive fo their 
improvement and benefit. 

We cannot dismiss the subject with- 
out adding, that the present Bishop of 
London appears no less atleniive to 
the cause of Religion, and the duties 
of his station, than his pious Prede- 
cessor, now ho more. 


84. The Sin and Danger of Schism, consi- 
dered in @ Charge (intended to be) deli- 
vered (o the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Leicester, at the Summer Visitation in 
1811. By the Kev. A. Burnaby, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Leicester, 8vo. pp. 23. 
Payne, and Rivingtons. 

THIS truly venerable and respecta- 
ble Divine (as well known to the 
literary world by his many valuable 
publications, as he is both in his pri- 
vate and his professional life for the 
amiable simplicity of his manners and 
the unaffecied but apostolical energy 
of his Discourses in the Pulpit) intro- 
duces the present Charge by the fol- 
lowing neat Apology: 

“ The Archdeacon, feeling himself too 
feeble, from a return of indisposition, to 
attend his Visitation in person, begs leave 
to present to the Clergy the following 
Charge ; hoping that they will accept it, 
in this form, with their usual indalgerice, 
as a token of his affectionate regard, 
respect, and attention.” 

In the Introduction, Dr. Burnaby 
very judiciously observes, 

* It is a melencholy truth, and must 
excite in every Christian breast the most 
poignant sorrow, that the Gospel, gra- 
ciousiy intended by its Founder to be a 
perennial source of glory to God on high, 
on earth peace, and good will towards men, 
should, by the schisms and divisions it has 
given rise to, have excited in the human 
breast such masiguant passions as have not 
only greatly tended to obumbrate and 
eclipse the glory of God ; but to extinguish 
philanthopy and good will towards men. 
The Gospel was desigacd to barmonise and 
cement toge her, under the commen hope 
aud expectation of redemption, the differ. 
eu! branches of Society ; that peace might 
prevail universally among mankind. But 
scareely wa~ it promulgated, than, owing 
to ‘he imperfection of human uature, the 
Jeaven of schism began to effervesce ; ang 
contention and discord to divide the 
Christian world.” 

After commenting on * the dissen- 
sions which took place at Autioch and 
Corinth svon atter Pentecost,” the 
learucd 
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learned Archdeacon proceeds to state, 
that, 

“ Ip the carly dawn of Christianity, few 
and plaiu were the articles prescribed by 
the Christian Church, That Jesus was the 
Christ: that he was crucified: that he 
rose from the dead; that he ascended into 
Hevven: that he sent down the Holy 
Ghost: that he will come again in glory 
to judge the world: and that, by his obla- 
tion upon the cross, and the atonement he 
there made, ‘ came forgiveness of sins; 
and justification from all things, from 
which men cou!d not be justified by the 
law of Moses ;’ (Acts xiii, 38, 39)—These 
perhaps were principal and leading é@nes. 
But in process of time, from the restless- 
ness of the human mind, other questions 
of a more intricate and recondite nature, 
were started and introduced ; and dissen- 
sions and divisions were too commonly the 
result. 

“ The doctrines tanght by the Church 
of Rome, and the observances she enjoined, 
were so impious and profane, as to make 
it an imperative duty to separate from her. 
—But although in such extreme cases se- 
paration may become necessary; yet, in 
general, I fear, schisms will be found to 
originate in less justifiable motives; in, 
what has been before alluded to, fanaticism, 
ambition, or avarice. Weak and warm 
tempers, especially when not directed by 
true and sound principles of Religion, ave 
aptto be led away by the illusions of 
fancy. They ave filled with imaginary 
cone ‘its: and are sometimes carried so 
far, as to suppose themselves inspired and 
eblightened by Heaven. ‘They pretend to 
see, farther than other men, into the 
mysteries of Religion; and arrogantly 
assume to themselves a sort of sacred 
character by no means belonging to them ; 
but which is calculated to deceive and 
impose upon mankind ; at least upon the 
more credulous part of it; and to prepare 
them for extravagances of every kind ; 
such as heresies, schisms, treasons, rebel- 
ions, and the like. Many of these men 
are to be pitied; being fitter for the cells 
of a lunatic asylum, than for the society 
ef rational beings. They have lost their 
reason ; and are hurried away by the sug- 
gestions of a wild imagination. Neverthe- 
less they are eagerly followed by a giddy 
and uninformed multitude ; —who, ripe at 
all times for innovation and change, are 
blind to such imposture ; and frequently 
become dupes and fall victims to it. 
Others again, not satisfied with the station 
and rank which they hold in life, are am- 
bitioys of rising into importance, by be- 
coming leaders of a discontented and 
factions multitade, sometimes in political 
but more frequently in religious matters, 
They sacrifice to the prejudices of their 
followcrs, flatter their vanity, and openly 
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declare themselves their admirers, their 
friends, and protectors ; in order to acquire 
distinction and preeminence, A_ third. 
sort, generally of the lowest description 
of society, induced by the hope and 
prospect of gain and sordid fucre, 
endeavour to insinuate themselves, by 
cant and hypocrisy, into the favour and 
good opinion of unsuspecting and well- 
disposed Christians; and to profit by 
their credulity and weakness. They are 
ignorant and illiterate; without educa- 
tion; and without acquirements, They 
are teachers without knowledge ; preachers 
without commission or authority ; and em- 
piricks, in the fullest sense of the word, in 
all matters of religion. Gain is their ob- 
ject 3 and bypocrisy, religious hypocrisy, 
the banner they bear before them. It is 
true they are the contempt of all sensible 
men, schismaticks as well as others: yet 
they are frequently joined and followed by 
the rabble ; and are too often the authois 
of great mischief and confusion. Such are, 
in general, the movers of schisms and 
divisions.—With sorrow and grief of heart 
I observe, that the leaven of a schism of a 
very dangerous and mischievous tendency 
1s, and has been for some time past, fer- 
menting in this kingdom. It daily in- 
creases; bears a formidable and terrific 
appearance ; aud threatens to burst out, 
like a volcanic explosion ; andto involve the 
dearest interests of society in ruin and de- 
vastation. It has origivated,shall I say with 
the Methodists, or Evangelicalists, or by 
what name shall I distinguish them? The 
tenets they profess are those of Calvin ; 
and they embrace all the points taught by 
that Reformer at Geneva in the sixteenth 
century ; predestination, free-election, re- 
probation, imstantaneous and irresistible 
conversion, and the indefectibility of grace, 
are amoung their favourite doctrines. They 
assert, in vindication of themselves, that 
these are .doctrines of the Church of 
England ; that they are not more peculiar 
tothemselres, than to our own Establish- 
ment: and they eudeavour to cover and 
conceal their nakedness and deformity, 
with this thin and flimsy mantle. But if 
they really think that the doctrines of Cal- 
vin are received by the Church of England, 
why have they deserted her communion ? 
why separated and seceded from her? why 
have they formed societies, and associated 
for religious purposes and innovation ? 
why have they erected chapels for publie 
worship; appo.nted ministers — with sti- 
pends, and underthe controul of superiors, 
—to officiate therein ?—why built schools 
for the education of their children? why 
interdict al] Commerce and communication 
—even that of marriage, with any, except 
of their own communion? These are all 
unequivocal proofs, are the very criteria, 
of a regularly constituted schism. Their 
plans 
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plans indeed are systematically arranged ; 
as completely organized as were those of 
the Jesuits in the zenith of their power, 
and under their brightest meridian lustre. 
There is ouly this difference between them ; 
the Jesuits bad in view to suppoit the 
Church of Rome; of which they were 
members: these to subvert and overthrow 
the Church of England; in whose bosom 
they have been educated, cherished, and 
instructed. But let them consider the 
enormous sin of such conduct: the evil, 
the dangerous consequences it leads to. 
Let them refer to the page of history ; and 
reflect upon the sanguinary and direful 
effects of almost every schism that has 
ever taken place in the Christian Church, 
whether antient or modern. Let them 
reflect upon this, I say, and tremble. 
Many of the members of these societies, 
thus deluded and drawn away, are, I 
doubt not, in other respects of unimpeach- 
able characters. They are virtuous, hu- 
mane, charitable, and of true and genuine 
piety. But there are others, as must ever 
indeed be the case in numerous and large 
societies, of very different casts and com- 
plexions; of designing tempers, sordid 
manners, and base and hypocritical inten- 
tions. The former are deceived; the 
latter are deceivers. ‘The Church of Eng- 
‘land, perhaps, holds doctrines in some 
points assimilating to those of other 
¢ommunions; to those of Luther, of 
Calvin, or of Arminius ; particularly the 
latter ¥. But she differs from them very 
materially in others; and is marked by 
discriminating features. Her Articles are 
sui generis ; of a construction peculiar to 
herself; and she approximates, I con- 
scientiously believe, both in doctrine and 
discipline, more nearly to the Charches 
established by the Apostles, than do any 
ther at this time upon the earth. The 
Synod of Dort+ anathematised the five 
Articles of Arminius and the Remon- 
strants: but the Church of England does 
not take upon her to reprebate the five 
points of Calvin; although she dees not 
admit them in the strict and rigid sense in 
which they are commonly understood. 
Some of them she receives partially : but 
none, without modification, restrictions, 
and limitations. Our learned Diocesan, 
in a late publication, as edifying to his 
Clergy as honourable to himself, has 
shewn, in a most clear and satisfactory 
manner, that neither the Formularies of 
eur public worship, the Articles of our 
faith, nor the Homilies expounding those 
Articles, are, or can be, considered as 
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Calvinistical. ‘They may partially assigi- 
late in some points, but in others they 
widely and esseatially differ.” 

We have dwelt the longer on this 
very excellent and animated Charge, 
as it appears to be the learned Arch- 
deacou’s valediction to his Clergy. 


** In conclusion,” he adds, “ of this short 
and imperfect address, | most earnestly 
intreat you, my Reverend Brethren, 
to continue steadfast in the pale of that 
Church, in which you have been brought 
up; to endeavour to ‘* make up the 
hedge, and stand in the gap before the 
Lord;’ (Ezck, xxii. 30,) that you may 
guard and prevent the egress of the waver- 
ing ; reclaim and bring back the wander- 
ers who are gone astray; and that we 
may become one fold under one Shepherd, 
Jesus Christ.” 


For the estimation in which Dr. 
Burnaby is deservedly held by the 
Clergy of his Archdeacoury, see our 
vol. LXXX. p. 581. 


85. A Sermon preached at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Stewards of the Sons of 
the Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul, on Thursday, May 10, 1810. 
By the Rev. James Sianier Ciarke, LL.B. 
F. RS. Chaplain of the Household, and 
Librarian to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, Vicar of Presion, Susses, 
To which are added Lists of the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, who have been 
Stewards for the Feast of the Sons of the 
Clergy, together with the Names of the 
Preachers, and the Sums collected at the 
Anniversary Meetings, since 1721, 4to, 
pp. 29; 39 of Appendix. Rivingtons. 
MR. CLARKE has chosen for his 

text a passage from 1 Kings i. 32, 34, 
principally from its forming a part 
of the Coronation Anthem, “ which 
was sung in the appointed service for 
the Festival.” The text is common; 
but the Discourse formed from it is 
not of an ordinary stamp. 

“To advise and assist our Monarch, 
the Hierarchy of our Established Church, 
who may now be considered as standing 
nearest to the affice of High Priest, were 
judiciously selected , constantly to incul- 
cate and to bring to the recollection of 
Kings and Princes, the necessity of an at- 
tention to revealed truth, and the vast im- 
portance of preserving an humble and de. 


* * Arminius did not publish his: opinions to the world till several years after the 
appearance of the Articles of the Church of England, With these he was probably 
well acquainted : and this will in some measure account for the similitudc or resemblance 


here alledged.” 


+ “ For an account of the Synod of Dort, see the Golden Remains of the ever- 
memorable John Hales of Eton, who was present there,” 
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yout spiriton the Throne. And as this 
Hierarchy still retain much of the antient 
dignity of the office of High Priest, it con- 
sequently remains an essential part of 
their duty, to afford unto the Throne their 
efficacious counsel, and to aid the decision 
of important political subjects counccted 
with our religious establishment. By the 
antient laws of our Country, the Clergy 
were considered ‘as the chief of those 
three Estates, which togetber make up the 
entire body of the Commonwealth, 
wreathed in one Crown,’ on one supreme 
head, the Defender of the Faith. 

“« If from these more public proceedings 
of the British Nation, we descend to the 
retreats of private and domestic life; we 
shall still perceive, that on every important 
occasion of society, the sacred character of 
the Priesthood is constantly resorted to 
with devout respect by all ranks, ‘ high or 
low, rich or poor.’ By its holy Ministers 
the foundation of conaubial happiness is 
laid, without which the well-secured hearth 
of a Briton would be melancholy and de- 
solate. And when, to bless that state, to 
complete that social bliss, and to reward 
the virtues of parents, they are blessed 
with new and tender ties unto the State ; 
the new-born child is not considered as 
being a member of socicty, until it has 
been baptised by a Minister of the Gospel, 
hos been received by him into the congre- 
gation of Christ’s flock, and has been 
signed by him with the sign of the Cross. 
Afterwards, when that solemn and awful 
day arrives, on which, amidst the poignant 
@orrow and lamenting anguish of the 
wretched survivors, Death almost appears 
not to have lust its sting, nor the Grave its 
victory ; whose is the consoling voice that 
pours balm on the agonized heart? and 
what can ‘render greater service to the 
individuals of the State, than the devout 
Jesson of resignation and submission, which 
is then enforced by these Pastors of the 
People ? 

** Whilst the Nation thus officially in 
public, and the most respectable part of 
the community thus sincerely in private, 
express their favourable opmion of the 
advantages to be derived from the Minis- 
ters of our: Established Church; it has 
been too much the custom of many 


persons, uninfluenced by similar feelings — 


of respect, to attack the Clergy with un- 
founded aspersion, endeavouring to lessen 
the value of their exertions, and to abate 
that regard which is due to the Sacerdotal 
Order, Against such base aspersion, the 
talents of the most able of our profession 
have been often successfully exerted: Yet 
let it not be deemed matter of offence, if 
one of the most inconsiderable members of 
that Holy Order feels and expresses, be- 
fure this great assemblage of the Church, 
a zeal to his profession which arises from 
the honest pride of looking back on 
three generations * of bis ancestors, who, 
as eminent and learned Clergymen, were 
an henour to the Church and to their 
Country. 

«* In all professions, as in that of divinity, 
men of different talents, character, and 
even integrity, must unavoidably appear. 
It has, however, invariably been the cruel 
destiny of the sacerdotal order, to have the 
infirmities and imperfections of its Ministers 
shamefully magnified, distorted with all 
the ingenuity that the wit of the infidel, or 
the scorn of the mocker, could devise. 
These imperfections, thus magnified, have 
not unfrequeatly been employed as causes 
of rejection and suspicion against Christian- 
ity itself. But, as was long since admirably 
observed by one of the most learned of 
our} Prelates,—‘ It is rather to be la- 
mented than objected to us, that consecra- 
tion to the service of Heaven will not 
exempt good men from the frailties of 
Humanity. — Of all the delusions into 
which licentious men are apt to fall, the 
most unhappy sure is that, which, from the 
vices and imperfections of the Ministers 
of the Gospel, inclines them to reject, or 
entertain suspicions of that Religion itself, 
they are intrusted to teach : and yet,’ adds 
the same Prelate, ‘1 believe nothing has 
more contributed to keep men attached to 
their Infidelity, than this foolish pre- 
judice,’” 

An appropriate compliment is paid 
to the Military and Naval Chap- 
lains. 


** The Ministers of our sacred Establish- 
ment have frequently appeared, and 
greatly distinguished themselves by their 
intrepidity, disinterestedness, and human- 
ity, both on the ocean and in the field. I 





* «ft. The Rev. Dr. William Wotton, who at a very early age (see General Diction- 
ary by Bayle, &c. in folio, vol. X.) gave astonishing proofs of his future learning and 
ability ; aad having passed an examination in three of tbe learned languages befure he 
hhad attained his seventh year, when twelre years and fivemonths old, took hisBachelor’s 
degree, whilst of St. John’s College, Cambridge. His Leges Wallice are well known. 
Ii. The Rev, William Clarke, of the same College and University, well known by his 
Jearned Connexion of the Roman, Saxon, and English Coins, who died Chancellor of 
the Cathedral of Chichester. II]. ‘The Rev. Edward Clarke, Author of Letters concern- 
jug the Spanish Nation, of the same College aud University, one of the must elegant 
scholars amongst those who have been brought up at Winchester.” 

t “ Warburton, in his first and tenth sermons preached at Lincoln's Inn,” 
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speak in the Royal * presence of one who 
can bear testimony to the truth of this 
gssertion....... Let it be remembered, that 
many of the leading officers in the British 
Navy, and more especially that great and 
lamented Admiral, near whose hallowed 
remains we are this day assembled, was 
himself the son of a Clergyman; who 
having carefully instilled an early sense 
of Christianity into bis child's capacious 
mind, devoted him to that glorious cause, 
in which, though 

* God gave us Victory, Nelson died + ?” 


86. An impartial Examination of the Merits 
and Demerits of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, as Commander in Chief. 
By J. Bragge. 8v0. pp. 31. Sherwood, 


NOT having the honour of a per- 
sonal acquaintance either with Mr. 
Bragge, or with his Correspondents 
« of the Covent Garden Coffee-houses 
or the Mount ;” we pass over the in- 
troduction to this pamphlet; and give 
Mr. Bragge credit when he states, 
that “* he never was, nor ever will be, 
ahireling.” His ideas of the merits 
of the Duke of York are thus stated : 


“ Who introduced the present system 
of military tactics? The Dake of York. 
Who brought the Army to its present state 
of unriyalled perfection? The Duke of 
York. Who was the man who, in the wise 
discrimination of his own judgment, se- 
lected Officers to whom must be attributed 
those glorious achievements which have 
been lately witnessed on the Continent — 
achievements which have heaped on those 
Heroes never-fading laurels, and dis- 
tinguished honours, which must for ever 
grace the page of history? The Duke of 
York. Are all. those honours to attach 
then to those heroes alone? Is the foun- 
tain itself to be disregarded? Is the main- 
spring of action to be robbed of its fostering 
power; its stream of wise appointments 
and splendid occurrences to descend, 
sullied and obscured, to posterity? Is no 
merit due to the man who, by his native 
love of clemency, his invariable love of 
mercy, has so justly endeared him to the 
army; has so strongly riveted their af- 
feetions >? 1s no merit due to such a man 
—aman who has commanded with that 
dignified weight and impartiality which, if 
ever equalled, were certaiuly never ex- 
ceeded by his predecessors? The Army 
hail him as their patron and protector ; 
they regard him as their father, their 


friend, and in a belligerent hour like the 
present were their wishes to be disregarded ? 
No Commander in Chief wasever more in- 
defatigable ; no man's labours have ever 
been more applauded by those who are 
the best, the only judges indeed of his real 
merits,” 
In like manner are the Duke's de- 
merits examined, and exculpated. 
The Prince Regent is extolled for 
his general conduct, and more es 
ially for his magnanimity in having 
rought back the Commander in 
Chief into an office for which he was 
sv eminently well qualified. 
HisRoyal Brothersare thus noticed : 
“ Though, through their private situa- 
tions, they are excluded from the power 
of attaining virtuous notoriety, yet they 
are ever anxious, we find, to patronize 
charitable and laudable institutions, and 
to assist their fellow creatures, without 
any regard to their own private interest, 
content with that self-satisfaction which, 
always arises from henevolence,and which, 
to the truly benevolent, is the greatest re- 
ward that can be derived.” 


And the “ amiable Princesses :” 

“ Destitate of pride, and superior to 
flattery, they ever regret the cause of re- 
proof, and impart it without losing the cons 
fidence—the respect of those who merit it. 
Ever assidnously anxious are they to 
excite esteem and favour, and by their own 
bright example, though totally devoid of 
ostentation, to stimulate others to imitate 
them. While their actions are the eff- 
spring of pure and unaffected piety, they 
view the defects of others with mildness 
and commiseration. It is their delight to 
assist the afflicted ; and, with geutle affa- 
bility and condescension, to succour and 
sooth the necessitous. While it has been 
the impulsive spring of their own innate 
goodness, and while it has ever been their 
constant study to render happy the vale of 
years of their venerated and aged Parents, 
their affectionate regards to others have not 
been diminished, nor their generous and 
humane exertions to assist the unprotected 
— the fatherless and the poor — been for- 
gotten. ‘To instruct the ignorant, and to 
relieve their wants, has ever been with 
them a warm object of their ambition. 
Nor have their labours been unrewarded. 
In them have the indigent indeed found 
patrons — protectoresses — friends !” 

* From their Royal Mother they have 
imbibed all those inestimable virtues—trom 


— 





* “ Admiral His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, principal Steward for the year ; 
who was pleased to signify, that it was the intention of the Royal Brothers, that one of 
our Princes should always attend at the Anniversary Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, 


im the Cathedral Church of St. Pau!.” 


t “ From lines written by His Grace the [late] Duke of Devonshire,” 


@ext. Mac. August, 1811. 
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her they have learned religion, pradence, 
economy, pity, benevolence, resignation, 
and fortitude. As a wife, a mother, be- 
hold her, British matrons, and emulate 
ber pious example! Her conjuga! affec- 
tion is notorious—her mat rnal Jove wants 
noconfirmstion. Affectiona'e Wife! Hap- 
py Mother! Thy comfort is Religion, and 
thy merits are her everlasting rewards. 
The Country is sensible of the duties thou 
hast so faithfally performed, in attending 
a worthy husband during the heavy linger- 
ing hours of painful malady, and in rear- 
ing childgen who thus promise to be like 
thyself. Thou, as a Christian, hast the 
proud comfort of knowing that thou hast 
éxhibited tu the world a living proof of 
Virtue—an example to others; and that 
time, which puts an end to all human 
pleasures and all human sorrows, can 
never effice those excellent qualities as loug 
&s history shal record their sacred worth.” 


87. The P etical Works of Anna Seward ; 
with Extracts from her Literary Correspon- 
dence. Edited by Walter Scott, Esq. 
Three Volumes small 8v0, abvut 1200 pp. 

83. Letters uf Anna Seward; written be- 
tween the Years 1784 and 1807. Siz 
Volumes small 8v0, about 2000 pages. 


IF the merit of these Works were 
to be tried in the High Court of Par- 
nassus, before Chief Justice Apollo, 
the propriety of our serving on the 
Jury might perhaps be challenged 
both by Plaintiff and Defendant.— 
Bat our Verdict shall nevertheless be 
the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth!—We knew 
Miss Seward well—and were enamour- 
ed, as were all who ever saw her, both 
with her personal and mental charms. 
Of her beauty, however, though she 
had an po share, she was not 
vain. Of the homage due to her 
poetical abilities she was tremblingly 
tenacious; and that of her talent in 
Letter-writing she thought sufficiently 
high, is evident from her bequest to 
Mr. Constable: 

“Thave left you the exclusive copy- 
right of Twelve Volumes Quarto, half- 
bound. They contain copies of Letters, 
or of parts of Letters, that, after I had 
written them, appeared to me worth the 
attention of the publick. 

“IT wish you to publish two Volumes 
annually ; and by no means to follow the 
late absurd custom of classing letters to 
separate Correspundents, but suffer them 
to succeed each cther in the order of time, 
as you findthem transcribed. When you 
shall receive this letter its Writer will be 
no more. While she lives she must wish 
Mf. Constable all manner of good, and 
that he may enjoy it to a late period of 
humaa life, Axsa Sewanp,” 


[Aug. 


By a similar bequest, her Poetical 
Works, accompanied by some part of 
her early Literary Correspondence, 
were given to Walter Scott, esq. who 
has accordingly published them, with 
a Biographical Preface; of which the 
substantial part has been anticipated 
in our vol. LX XIX. page 378. --- We 
find, however, that we were mistaken 
in her age. She was born in 1747 ; and 
was only 62 (not 66) at her death 
in 1809. In her portrait, however, 
taken in 1763, she is a well-growa 
damsel of sixieen, giving a fair pro- 
mise of that majestic embonpoint in 
which we first beheld and admired her 
in 1784, — In one of her lettersto Mr. 
Saville, she expresses a satisfaction in 
having been variously and repeatedly 
flattered for “her resemblance to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert,” to whom the 
homely epithets of fat, fair, and forty, 
were at that period applied. 

In 1790 she lost her lather; whose 
expressive countenance, venerable 
éven in ruins, filled us with the most 
exquisite sensations, when fixed (in 4 
state of second childhood) with the 
most amiable complacency on a be- 
loved Daughter, who was tender! 
feeding him as an infant. The whole 
scene was enchantingly fine ; and no 
one could have seen it without ad- 
miration. 

“While engaged in attendance upon 
her father, Miss Seward, besides other oc- 
casional pieces, published in 1782 her 
poetical novel, intituled ‘ Louisa,’ which 
was favourably received, and passed rapid- 
ly through several editions. Other pieces, 
chiefly on occasional topicks, fell from her 
pen; some of which found their way to the 
publick, and others are now, for the first 
time, printed from manuscripts. The 
beauties of LlangollenVale,with the talents, 
virtues, and accomplishments of the ladies 
who have so long honoured it with their 
residence, claimed and obtained comme- 
moration. Its inmates were among those 
whom Miss Seward valued most highly ; 
and the regard was reciprocal. 

“ Without pausing to trace the progress 
of her less important works, it is proper to 
mention the Collection of Original Sonnets 
published in 1799, They were intended 
to restore the strict rules of the legitimate 
sonnet, and contain some beautiful exam- 
ples of that species of composition. Less 
praise is due to the Translations from 
Horace, in the same publication, which, 
being rather paraphrases than translations, 
can hardly be expected to gratify those 
whose early admiration has been turned to 
the original. [Ske thought very differently.] 

“In 1804, the death of Dr. Darwin, 
who bad encouraged the first notes of her 
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lyre, and from whom, perhaps, it had 
borrowed some of its peculiar intonations, 
induced Miss Seward to give the publick a 
biographical sketch of her early friend. 
Her life of Dr. Darwin ought, however, 
rather to have been intituled ‘ Anecdotes of 
the early part of his life, and of the Society 
of Lichfield, while it was the place of his 
residence.’ Although written upon a de- 
sultory plan, and in a style disfigured by 
the use of frequent inversions aud com- 
pounded epithets,the Memoir has preserved 
much curious and interesting literary anec- 
dote. Thehistory of Mr. Day is told with 
a liveliness which these defects have not 
obscured, and contains a useful lesson, 
though humbling to the pride of human 
wisdom, since no prejudices of bigotry, or 
of fashion, ever led a votary into so many 
absurdities as this gentleman succes-fully 
achieved, while professing to be guided 
only by the pure light of Reason and 
Philosophy. In this publication also Miss 
Seward laid her claim to the first fifty 
verses in the ‘ Botanic Garden,’ which 
she had written in compliment to Dr. 
Darwin, and which he had inserted in his 
poetn without any acknowledgment. The 
correctness of Miss Seward’s statement 
is proved by the publication of the verses, 
with her name, in some periodical publica- 
tions, previous to the appearance of Dr. 
Darwin’s poem; and the disingenuous 
suppression of the aid of which he availed 
himself, must remain a considerable stain 
upon the character of the Poet of Flora. 
* After the publication of the Sonnets, 
Miss Seward did not undertake any large 
. Yet she continned to pour forth 
her poetical effusions upon such occasions 
as interested her feelings, or excited her 
imagination. These efforts were, however, 
unequal to those of her earlier muse. 
Age was now approaching with its usual 
attendants, declining health, and the loss 
of friends summoned from the stage before 
her. Yet her interest in literature and 
poetry continued unabated; and she 
maintained an unrelaxed correspondence, 
not only with her former friends, buc with 
those later candidates for poctical distine- 
tion, whose exertions she approved of. 
Among these she distinguished with her 
highest regard, Mr. Robert Southey, and 
used to mention, as the most decided 
symptom of degenerate taste, the inade- 
quate success of lis sublime epic ‘ Madoc.’ 
On this subject she used to quote, as a 
parallel instance of rash judgment, a pas- 
age from Waller’s Letters. ‘ ‘The old blind- 
school-master, John Milton, hath pub- 
lished a tedious poem on the Fall cf Man— 
if its length be not considered as incrit, it 
has no other.’ 
“Insummer 1807, the Editor, upon his 
return f..in London, visited Miss Seward, 
with wiom he bad corresponded occasion- 
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ally for some years. Robertson observes» 
that, in a fema'e reign, the Qneen’s per- 
sonal charms are a subject of importance ; 
and as the same rule may apply to the 
case of a female Author, this may be no 
improper place to mention the impression 
which her appearance and conversation 
were calculated to make upon a stranger. 
They were indeed well worth a longer pil- 
grimage. Miss Seward, when young, must 
have been exquisitely beautiful ; for, in ad- 
vanced age, the regularity of her features, 
the fire and expression of her countenance, 
gave her the appearance of beauty, and 
almost of youth. Her eyes were auburn, 
of the precise shade and hue of her hair, 
and possessed great expression. In re- 
citing, or in speaking with animation, they 
appeared to become darker ; and, as it were, 
to flash fire. I should have hesitated to 
state the impression which this peculiarity 
made upon me at the time, had not my 
observation been confirmed by that of the 
first actress of this or any other age, with 
whem I lately happened to converse on 
our deceased friend’s expressive powers of 
countenance. Miss S-ward’s tone of 
voice was melodious, guided by excellent 
taste, and well suited to reading and reci- 
tation, in which she willingly exercised it. 
She did not sing, nor was she a great pro- 
ficient in musick, though very fond of it, 
having studied it later in life than is now 
usual. Her stature was tall, and ber form 
was originally elegant ; but, having brokcu 
the patella of ihe knee by a fall in the year 
1765, she walked with pain and difficulty, 
which increased with the pressure of 
years.” 

Of Miss Seward’s Poetry so much has 
beep said, and so many pleasing speci- 
meus given in our former Volumes, 
that we may be allowed (for the 
present at least) to confine ourselves 
to her Correspondence. 

Her Juvenile Letters, beginning in 
October 1762, extend to January 
1768; and demonstrate a strong and 
ardent mind, zealonsly alive to the 
finer feelings of friendship, and anxious 
for acquirmg knowledge. The fol- 
lowing remarks occur in the first 
letter : 

‘* In Love, the impermanent pleasures of 
the eye eternally mislead uncongenial 
spirits into bands which are legally indis- 
soluble, Hence that matrimonial infelicity 
which we often see exist between persons, 
neither of whom are unamiable; where each, 
in a better-suited connexion, might have 
found that comfort which they lost, by not 
attending to the dissrmilarity of their tastes 
and pursuits ; a dissimilarity which ought 
to kave shewn them the impossibiliy of 
finding it in each other’s society, and have 
restrained 
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restrained them from wandering out of 
their own class. —Friendship,less influenced 
than Love by the intoxication of the eye, is 
less apt to lead the soul vut of her bounds ; 
yet sometimes, in the choice of friends, 
even thinking minds are dazzled by the 
glitter of superficial attractions, andcaught 
by the fascination of a smile! and oftener 
still, as | before observed, circumstances 
of convenience, consciousness of obliga- 
tion, or reverence for imputed virtues, shall 
overrule the want of native sympathy in 
the formation of friendship, Such friend- 
ship, however, is mighty apt to be suddenly 
dissolved. ‘Their acquaintance ‘wonder, 
and the parties themselves wonder, at the 
eave with which they bad mutually re- 
nounced communication, that, froin its fre- 
guency, might well be supposed to have 
been important to their happiness. But, 
in reality, there is little marvel in the 
matter. Friendship not having, like mar- 
riage, a legal indissolubility ; the connex- 
ion which convenience or accident had 
formed, we are not to wonder if conve- 
nience or accident dissolves. 

“* You talked of reading the New Eloisa ; 
throw it aside, I beseech you.” 


In the next she says, 


“You ask me, if I expected implicit 
obedience when I bade you throw aside 
Eloisa. I cannot say I did, but I meant 
to hint my opinion of its very softening 
tendency. It is a book which all young 
men should read, and the young women 
avoid, except they have been educated in 
the flutter of high life. ‘The Lady Har- 
riots of the age, of whom that excellent 
poem in Dodsley, ‘The Modern Pine 
Lady,’ is so exact a portrait, might per- 


hearts, by the impassioned and beautiful 
pages of the Eloisa; since love, in its most 
enthusiastic excess, has no hazard to prin. 
ciple and to happiness so desperate as 
pride; boundless dissipation aud uoprin- 
cipled extravagance being in their traing 
I said also, that [ thought our young men 
should read Eloi-a; and these are my 
reasons, Among the modern youth, 
satiric contempt of tender attachment bas 
succeeded to-the enamoured Quixotism of 
former times. With that sex, since chastity, 
unfortunately for it, is not the point of 
honour, no guard car be substituted for 
masculine purity, so likely to preserve it 
from the fatal effects of debauched habits, 
#3 a fervent and constant passion for a re- 
fined and amiable woman. But love has 
no foe se forinidable as ridicule; and the 
natural passions are; in general, found to 
be less potent than the artificial ones, if 
the latter are inspired and hallowed by 
Fashion. As an antidote to the bane of 
her satire, I would present to our male 
youth the Eloisa cf Rousseau,” 

“* We must greatly regret the affectation 
of singularity, which betrays so fine a 
writer into vain attempts of reconciling 
irreconcilable contrarieties ; that the eccen- 
tric fervours of a luxuriant imagination 
should so often bewildes Lis better sense in 
the labyrinths of sophistry, till the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong are blended and 
lost. Yet insensibility alone can doubt 
that this work abounds with the enchanting 
effusions of true genius ; and prejudice 
only will attempt to deny that we find an 
infinite gumber of remarks, as just as they 
are new, interspersed through its pages, for 
the wise regulation of human conduct in 
the interesting and varied situatious of real 





haps do well to soften their vain and selfish jife *,” { To be continued. ) 





* It may be amusing to give here the opinion entertained of the New Heloise by 
two very learned Fathers of the Church.—-“ How would your Lordship be disgraced, if it 
were known that your Chaplain was permitted, or, which is much the same thing, that 
he presumed to entertam your Lordship with accounts of Romances? Yet I must just 
say, that the New Helose has afforded me much pleagure, There are many exquisite 
begutigs in this odd romance ; so odd, that one may be sure the story is two-thirds fact 
for one of fiction, Wut to make amends for this defect, the seusibility of the passionate 
parts, and the sense, the nature, and the virtue pf the rest, is above every thing we find 
in the Crebillons and Voltaires, those idol beaux-esprits of Londen and Paris.” — Dr, 
Hurd to Bishop Warburton, March 18, 1'161.—In answer, the Bishop observes, “I 
had so muck to say on the New Helvise, that I said nothing. And your reading has 
made my saying more of it unnecessary. I agree entirely in your admiration of it. 
You judge truly, and you could not but judge so, that there is more of fact than fiction 
in it. ‘There would never else bave been suv much of the domestic part. But, above 
all, the inartificial contexture of the story, and the not rounding and completing its parts, 
shews the author had not a fiction to manage aver which he was an absolute master. — 
‘The trath, they say, is, that an intrigue with a fair pupil of family forced him to leave 
Swisserland. He lives at Paris a Hermit as in a desert; and, in the midst of general 
admiration, he will gain literaily his bread, by writing out musick at seven-pence a 
eheet, though he be aa excellent Compoger himself. And if for pence they offer him 
pistoles, which is frequently done, he returns al! but the change. Indeed he is one of 
those glorious madmen, that Cervaytes on'y saw in idea.” — In a subsequent Letter, 
May 30, 1763, the Bishop says, ‘* Koussesu’s Letter tothe Archbishop of Paris on his 
Pastoral Letter against Emile will much amuse you. At page 65 you will see one of 
the stronvest cud surest marks of fanaticism: | will leave you to fiud out what it is.” 
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ODE, 

Performed in the Senate House at CamBnivce, 
June 29, 1811, at the Installation of His 
Royal Highness Witttam Freperice 
Duke of Groucester and Epixpurca, 
Chancellor of ihe University. Written 


by Wituiam Suvrn, Esq. Professor of 


Modern History, and set to Musick by 
Professor Uacur (See page 37.) 
RECITATIVE. 
HOU, from thy realms of brighter day, 
Thou, the Bard, whose matchless lay 
Once gave to deathless fame thy Fitzroy’s 
praise ; [lead, 

Now, when again the festive pomp we 

Oh yet receive, for tis the Poet’s meed, 
The earthly homage, which the heart 

would raise ; 
The fond warm sigh, that would to life 
restore {return no more, 
The Genius loved and mourned, that must 
AIR. 

O thou, lost Master of the British Shell! 
Pleased in the calm of Academic bowers 
To win the spails of meditative hours, 

And from thy studious cell 
See thy loved Arts and Virtue’s gentle train 
Wide round the world securely reign. 

Alas! how is that worid defiled, 

How changed each scene that peaceful 

smiled, 
Since in this crowded Dome thy skill divine 


- Did laurel-wreaths round Granta’s scep- 


tre twine— 
cuorvus, 
What countless forms, with frantic mien, 
Have flitted o’er yon darkened scene— 
They come—they rage—they dis- 
appear— 
The Storin is Woe—the Pause is Fear— 
RECITATIVE. 
Bat who is He that treads the uncertain 
gloom, [doom ? 
That comes the last, nor shares the general 
AIR AND QUARTETT. 
Vain now each mighty Name, 
Thro’ ages long desvended ; 
Each Bapner’s storied fame, 
Which conquest once attended ; 
RECITATIVE. 
From height to height the Alpine Eagle 
flown, [own ; 
Screams, as he finds no wild remain his 
RECITATIVE. 
With sullen march recede 
The Russian’s wasted train: 
The high, indignant Swede 
The Oppressor braves in vain ; 
Jn dim eclipse the Crescent’s glories fade 5 
And the far indian sees the approaching 
shade ; 
Where, mid the clouds of War, 
Where, now the fortune of the Aus- 
trian star? 


POETRY, 


The high-born Maid, in Bridal Garlands 

shewn, [a World o’erthrown, 

Leads up the last sad pomp, that speaks 
cnorus. 

—The shout is heard on high— 
Britanma! hark—they fly—they fiy— 
Hark—fallen is the foe, and thine the 

viclory.— 
On Alexander’s plains glad sounds arise :: 
Vimeira loud replies ; 
The Conquerors of the World are con- 
quered now— 
Rise, bind the laurels on thy brow, 
Britannia! rise !—'tis thine-—’tis thine, 
To roll the thunders of the blazing line, 
And bid the ruin wide the scattered foe 
pursue ; 

And thive, to rush amain 

Along the embattled plain, 

Pour o’er the opposing ranks, and sweep 
them from the view ; 
RECITATIVE AND AIR, 

On Talavera’s height, 

And ’mid Barrosa’s fight, 

High beat each English heart with triumph 
warin ; [storm 
And England’s Genius o’er the battle’s 
Rose proud, and shewed her Epwano’s 
laureled form, 
While near was seen the sable warrior son, 
Crowned, as on Poictiers’ day, with 
wreaths from Cressy wou, 
AIR. 
O Groster! pleased to thee while 
Granta bends, [hand ; 
And gives her sceptre to thy faithful 
Oh think, while round the baleful storm 
extends, 
Why yet thy native land, 
Why yet the loved, the beauteous Isle 
In peace can rest, in Virtue smile ; 
RECITATIVE. 
’Mid States in flames aad ruins hurled, 
Why Eugland yet survives the world!— 
ATR. 
From hardy sports, from manly schools, 
From Truth’s pure lore in’ Learning's 
bower, 
From equal Law, alike that rales 
The People’s will, the Monarch’s power; 
From Piety, whose soal sincere 
Fears God, and knows no other fear; 
From Loyalty, whose high disdain 
Turns from the fawning, faithless train ; 
From deeds, the Historian records shew, 
Valour’s renown and Freedom's glow, 
"Tis hence, that springs the uncon. 
quered fire, 
That bids to Glory’s heights aspire : 


Al. 
O Grosren! hence the Sage’s aim, 
The Scholar's toil, the Statesman’s fame, 
‘The flaming sword, still ready found 
‘To guard the Paradise aygund—- 


Here 
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Here in their last retreat are seen 
The peaceful Arts, the Classic Muse ; 
And heavenly Wisdom here her light serene, 
Her holy calm can still diffuse ; 
AIR AND CHORUS. 
No common cause, no vulgar sway, 
Now, Groster, claim thy generous zeal: 
In Enotann’s bliss is Evrore’s stay, 
And Enctanp’s hope in Grawta's weal— 
AIR. 
Thee have the marshalled Hosts of France 
Seen on their firmest ranks advance ! 
Thine was the Soldier's fearless glow, 
And thine the skill that watched 
around ; 
Shamed and repulsed the conscious foe ; 
The laurel gave, though Fortune 
frowned ; 
And Enxcranp heard, with loud acclaim, 
The promise of thy youthful fame ; 


DUET. 
The modest Virtues on thy steps attend— 
To thee the sons of grief and pain 
For pity turn, nor turn in vain; 
The hapless African has called thee 
Friend— 
Oh! ever thou the generous cause defend ! 
cnonus. 
Pursue thy course!—an honest fame is 
thine— 
And Grayta still shall bless the day, 
Granta that ever lov’d a Brunswicx’s 
name, [consign 
The honoured day, that saw her thus 
To thee the Ensigns of her Sway, 
Thee, Guardian of her Laws, her Rights, 
her Fame, [ Monarch’s line. 
Son of her matron Lore, Prince of her 





ANTHEM, 

Written by F. A. Rawvon, and composed by 
G.H. P. Baipcrower as an Evercise for 
his Bachelor’s degree in Musick. Per- 
formed at St. Mary's Chitrch, Camsnivce, 
before the Chancellor, (See p. 37.) 


RECITATIVE. 
BY faith sublime fair Passiflora steers 
Her Pilgrimage along this vale of tears, 
The hopes ef Heaven alone her thoughts 
employ, 
Christ is her glory, and the Cross her joy. 
As the deep organ sounds the hallow’d 
strain, 
With solemn step proceeds the pious train, 
In polish’d censers wrought with wondrous 
care 
Three cherub boys the holy incense bear, 
Three pious virgins form the boly train, 
Join in her prayer, and weep the Lamb 
that’s slain ; [gloom, 
With solemn step they tread the cloister’s 
Seek its deep shade, and converse with 
the tomb. {sounds ! 
Hark! from the walls what sacred anthem 
With hymns of praise the vaulted roef 
resounds, 


_ CHORUS. 
He died, he died, the Saviour of mankind, 
To save our souls his spotless life resign’d ; 
Yes, how with humble grace the Al- 
mighty’s Son [be done!” 
Bow’d to the Cross, and cried “ Thy will 


ATR. 
Astonish’d Natare trembled at the sight, 
And veil’d the guilty land in shades of night. 
In lofty mountains roll’d the mighty flood, 
Earth op’d her jaws, and drank his pre- 


cious blood. 
cuorvs. 
“ Redemption ’s our’s!” re-echoed from 
her caves ; [graves, 


The dead are rous’d, and burst their silent 
In hollow tones each from his vault replies, 
* We slept in peace secure with God te 
rise.” F 
RECITATIVE. 
Death, vanquish’d, fled and sought his fell 
abode. [from God ; 
Sin blush’d with shame, and hid her face 
SONG. 
While Mercy,rising from thethrone of grace, 
Pronounc’d free pardon to a sinful race. 
TRIO. 
Oh maythatCross,on which ourSaviour died, 
Subdue our passions and our guilty pride; 
That we amidst the general wreck shall rise 
Preserv’d for purer worlds and brighter 


skies: 
CHORUS. 
Mount the bless’d seats of harmony and 
love, [God above! 


Be crown’d with bliss, and live with 





PARTHENON.—An Oxrorp Prize Porm. 


By Mr. Burpon. 
AS in some drooping form aud time-wora 
face [grace ; 
Oft lingers yet the shade of youthful 
Lo, Parthenon, thy beauty still appears 
Amid the wreck of thy forgotten years, 
Though rude barbarian mosques profane 
thy site, [light ; 
And cells unveil’d now mingle with the 
Though but one lonely pillar lives to tell 
Where a long range of shapely columns fell ; 
And, half suspended now, thy ruin nods 
O’er mould’ring fragments of its prostrate 
BOds ; 
Yet still Oblivion seems to toil in vain, 
For what she razes, Fancy rears again. 
Nor rears thee, Parthenon, of meaner 
mould, (gleam of old 
Than when, from Cecrops’ cliff, would 
Thy lustre o’er the rocky plain; or burst 
Through morning mists by orient suns 
disperst : [stone 
How glows the frontispiece ! im sumptuous 
An awful Jove his offspring seems to own; 
With gaze majestic on the stranger bent, 
The heav’nly conclave nod their dread 


assent; 
High 
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fligh on her car she stands, the Virgin 
Queen, [mien : 
In peaceful garb array’d, and peaceful 
Light bound her steeds, unconscious of the 
reip, {vein. 
While bloodless transport throbs in every 
Neptune behind, in Parian stone, the 
earth [birth, 
Strikes; and behold a war-horse spring to 
Next Pallas gives the word; from stony 
roots [shoots— 
The branch of Peace in budding marble 
Eight fluted columns, rank’d in even 
file, [pile : 
In front and rear adorn the shadowy 
The channel’d triglypb, and its drooping 
base, [race : 
Bespeak the new-born temple’s Dorian 
There might you see a dread inspiring sight, 
The Lapithe and Centaurs wreath’d in fight. 
Those wield their giant limbs; these grasp 
their foe [beasts below. 
With sinewy arms, which branch from 
Far sloping pillars range along each side, 
And stretch a portico sublime and wide : 
Six, at each front, retiring from the eye, 
Shun its observance, but to tempt it nigh. 
In slow procession move around the frieze, 
Virgins, andyouths, and guardian Deities— 
Such Fancy paints thee, Parthenon, and 
pours 
Meridian splendour on thy waning hours. 
As oft the sun, on some tall mountain’s 
brow, [as now 
Crown’d with the wreath that winter wove, 
It melts in silent lapse, will fling his ray, 
And lend it Justre, while it wastes away, 





A short and sweet Sonnet made by one of 
the Maides of Honour vpon the Death of 
Queene Elizabeth, which she sowed vp- 
pon a sampler in red silke. 


[From A Crowne Garland of Govlden Roses 
gathered out of Englands royall garden, 
&c: by Richard Johnson, 8vo, ey 
Printed by G. Eld for John Wright, 1612.} 

To a new tune, or to “ Phillida flouts me.” 

Gone is Elizabeth, 

whom we haue low’d so deare ; 
She our kind mistris was 

full foure and forty yeare, 
England she gouern’d well, 

not to be blamed, 
Flanders she succor’d still, 

and Ireland tamed. 
France she befrended, 

Spaine she hath foiled, 
Papists reiected, 

and the Pope spoyled, 
To princes powerfull, 

to the world vertuous, 
To her foes mercifull, 

to subjects gracious. 
Her soule is in Heauen, 

the world keepes her g'ory, 
Subjects her good deeds ;— 

and so emds my story, 


EPITAPH on MISS SUSAN PROBY, 
Daxghler of Rev. Dr. Proby, late Dean of 
Lichfield, 


Written by the Rev. R. Nanes, and in- 
scribed on heg Monument in Clifton 
Church. 

[4 Youth's gay hour, in beauty’s love- 

liest bloom, [to the tomb ? 

What friend shall smooth the passage 

Sure Faith, firm Trust in Him who died to 

save, [grave. 

And humble Hope that looks beyond the 

These were thy guides, Susanna: thus 

upheld, [quell’d, 

Nor fear unnerv’d thy mind, nor anguish 
Ye fair and young! the strong exam- 

ple view; [you. 

Her suffrings, and her patience, speak ta 

Through four long years of pain, of lin- 

gering death, 

In various climes she drew uncertain breath ; 

At length, her meek submission fully tried; 

She view’d her native shore, bless’d God, 

and died, 


—————— 


Extract from a Poem, intituled “* The Visiop 
of Don Rovericx.” 


By Warter Scorr, Esq. 


A VARIOUS bost—from kindred realms 
they came, 
Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown— 
For you fair bands shall merry England 
claim, [her crown, 
And with their deeds of valour deck 
Her’s their bold port, and her’s their 
martial frown, [cause ; 
And her’s their scorn of death in freedoin’s 
Their eyes ef azure, and their locks of 
brown, {4 pause, 
And the blunt speech, that bursts without 
And freeborn thoughts, which league the 
soldier with the laws, 


And, O! lov’d Warriors of the Minstrel’s 
land! 

Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans 
wave! 

The ragged form may mark the mountain 

band, [more grave. 

Aud harsh her features, and a mien 

But ne’er in battle-field throb’d heart so 

brave [plaid : 

As that which beats beneath the Scottish 

And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, 

And level for the charge your arms are 

laid, {onset staid ? 

Where lives the desperate foe, that for such 


Hark! from yon stately ranks what laugh- 
ter rings, {minstrelsy, 
Mingling wild nfirth -with war's stern 
His jest while each blithe comrade round 
him flings, 
And moves to death with military glee. 
Boast, Erin, boast them! tameless, 
frank, and free ; 
In 
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In kindness warm, and fierce in danger 


known, 
Rough Nature’s children, humorous as 
she; [tone 


And he, yon Chieftain—strike the proudest 
Of thy bold harp, green Isle! the Hero is 
thy own. 





To tae Memory or Evizasetu. 
Written in the year 1808, on beholding her 

Grave in Oxfordshire distinguished by 

no other obsequial Decoration than a Head- 

stone. 

The lamented Female alluded to had, 
by an act of domestic oppression, been 
immured, at the age of .15, in a Convent 
in Normandy, She was released by the 
Revolutionary proceedings in 1789; and 
died a victim to an opposed attachment 
in 1794. 


H E, who regards the sacted dust 
Within this turf-bound grave at rest, 

asks not the faithful chissel’d bust 

To wake the duties of the breast. 


Iu carly bloom the Virgin fell; 
And tho’ the Cloister lost no Saint, 
Love’s legend of her fate shall tell, 
And there at least a Mantyr paint. 


That here no trophy meets the sight, 
With humbler grief affects the mind : 
The waving Willow marks a Rite, 
And Dirges sound in every Wind. 


O’er Sorrow thus Illusion breaks, 
And makes‘the suffering lighter seem: 
The Wretch astray whom Night o’ertakes 
May find some comfort in his pxcam ! 


ee SA 
On the Sudden Death of 8. T. Junior, Esq. 
of Colchester. 
GNATCH’D from the world in manhood’s 
early day, , 
Shall we repine at thy immortai joy? 
Shall we—weak, frail, and suff’ring sons 
of clay— [destroy ? 
Regret the bliss which nonght can e’er 
‘Tho’ short thy course, yet Virtue mark’d 
the road, 
And active Charity with ardent zeal, 
And filial Love, within thy bosom glow’d: 
’Twas thine to succour, and ’twas thine 
to feel. 


Great thy reward—For us wholinger here, 
Maythyexample guide our steps aright ! 
May Faith and Hope disperse fond Nature’s 





tear, [light.” 
“ And hail thy passage to the realms of 
A. H. 
HYMN, 


For a Time of Grief and Calamity. 
HOUGH life’s tempestuous billows roll, 
And vex the foaming sea ; 
Though forked lightnings fire the pole, 
In awful majesty ; 


Though friends prove false, unfaithful love, 
And foes alone are nigh, 

Yet will I trust in God above, 
And on his aid rely. 


When racking pains and griefs molest, 
And restless cares annoy, 

God’s holy word shall ease my breast, 
And serrow turn to joy. 

For Jesus Christ my soul shall save 
From sin, and death, and hell, 

A pris’ner ransom’d from the grave, 
Near his bright Throne to dwell. 

Surficet, Samuer Evsparz, 





Written after dining with a Friend at 
Monrpen Correce, and addressed to the 
Members of that Fraternity. 


Nullum numen abest si sit prudentia. 


Juvenat. 
S\VBET place, where ease, with plenty, 
ever reigns, {tains, 


Where health its animating pow’r main- 
Where anxious thoughts are banish’d from 
the mind, 
And contemplation wanders unconfin’d ; 
Where peaceful slumbers crown your lat- 
ter years, [fears ! 
Free from corroding cares and endless 
Ilere Mem’ry calls the busy world to view, 
Its scenes of bustle and confusion too, 
When former years, by youthful impulse 
led, fence shed, 
You join’d the crowd where gain its influ- 
Busied in schemes the golden prize to gain, 
Comfort and peace were sacrific’d in vain, 
Oft have you brav’d the storm, and stem’d 
the tide, (defied, 
And Smyrna’s terrors more than once 
Nor fear’d the blasting breath of fell dis- 
ease, [the seas. 
Nor shrunk from dangers which attend 
These scenes now past with you have no 
returns, 
The fire of youth in you no longer burns, 
Ease-and content appear in all your ways, 
Peace, liberty, and health to gild your days. 
Your happy dwelling ev’ry bliss affords, 
And with th’ infirmities of age accords: 
There, in the bosom of content and ease, 
Nature, exhausted, sinks without disease ; 
Peaceful retires, contented with her doom, 
Conscious the end of all ere long must come. 
Bless’d be the memory ef the Man whose 
thought {brought 
First form'd the plan, and to perfectiou 
This useful Institution, to assuage 
The ills of life, th’ infirmities of age. 
While records last, his memory with 
renown [down 5 
Will by the historic page be handed 
And many, yet unborn, will give to fame 
The philanthropicMorden’s honour’d name, 
Recount his virtues, and rehearse his 


deeds, [exceeds, 

Which few have equal’d, and which none 
London, Oct, 9, 1810, S. S. 

HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 1811. 


ProceEeDINGS IN THE FirrH SESSION OF THE FouRTH PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Unitrep Kincpom or GREAT Britain AND IRELAND. 


House or Lorps, July 8. 

Lord Holland hoped that the new Mar- 
shalsea prison would be of larger dimen- 
sions than the old one; and that a 
certain ration of food would be allowed 
to each prisoner, instead of a quantity 
to the whole. 

On the third reading of Lord Stan- 
hope’s Bank Notes Bill, a long discussion 
ensued. Lords Grosvenor, King, Gren- 
ville, Grey, and Lauderdale, spoke 
against the Bill, which, they contended, 
would not prevent: the depreciation of 
Bank-Notes, nor prevent there being two 
prices for commodities ; one in paper and 
the other in gold. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that, unless 
the Bill passed, not. only the farmer 
would suffer, but likewise the public cre- 
ditor, who was compelled to receive his 
dividends in Bank-Notes. 

Lords Stanhope, Harrowlby, Liverpool, 
and Morton, spoke shortly in support of 
the Bill; the third reading of which was 
ultimately carried by 43 to 26. 





July 12. 

Earl Stanhope, after adverting to the 
Bill he had introduced, which he consi- 
dered only as a preliminary measure, 
read certain Resolutions, in which he 
proposed that we should not in future 
look to gold only as a legal medium of 
circulation, but obtain a new mode of 
legal tender, by authorising the Bank to 
open certain branches in various parts of 
the country, and in the Metropolis, 
where books of entry and transfer should 
be regularly kept. Also'thata maximum 
should be enacted respecting the amount 
and extent of the issue of Bank-Notes. 

In the Commons, the same day, a 
message from the Lords informed the 
House, that their Lordships had passed 
a Bill to prevent the giving more for gui- 
neasthan 21s. or less for Bank Notes than 
the sums expressed in them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he did not at first think Parliamen- 
tary interference necessary on the subject, 
conceiving that, as the conluct of the 
Noble Lord (King) had no precedent for 
the last 14 years, except in the practices 
of Jew pedlars and smugglers, some of 
his Noble friends would have persuaded 
him to desist ; but when, instead of this, 
he found so many individuals of great 
authority, not only defending, but ap- 
plauding and panegyrising the conduct 
of the Noble Lord — individuals who 

» GENT. Mac, August, 16) 1. 





claimed for themselves and their friends 
a monopoly of all the virtue, talents, 
abilities, and statesman-like qualities in 
the nation, his opinion was entirely 
changed. He did not deny that it might 
be necessary to follow up the present 
measure by making Bank Notes a legal 
tender. The present Bill, which he 
should move might be read the first time, 
contained three clauses; the first two 
merely stated the law, that gold doin 
should not pass for more than its denomi- 
nated value, nor Bank Notes for less than 
their expressed value; the third clause 
relates to distress, and was intended to 
give to the property of the tenant the 
same exemption from seizure upon ten- 
dering Bank Notes which was enjoyed in 
freedom from arrest by the debtor’s per- 
son. : 

Messrs. Abercrombie, Whitbread, Tier- 
ney, and Sir J. Burdett, opposed the Bill; 
which was supported by Messrs. Baring, 
Manning, and Sir C. Burrell. 

The Bill was read the first time, the 
numbers being 64 to 19. 





July 15. 

On the second reading of the Gold Coin 
Bill, Mr. Lden spoke against it, and ob- 
served, in answer to those who asked 
whether Lord King paid in the propor- 
tion of his exaction, that he did, and 
that for an annuity of 1000/. he paid 1200/, 
in the depreciated paper eurrency. 

Mr. Caleraft would not admit that 
there was any comparison between 
French Assignats and Bank Notes: 130 
millions of the former were issued in one’ 
year, and the utmost extent of the Bank 
of England issues was 23 millions. He 
should support the Bill, though he felt 
pain in differing from those with whom 
he generally acted. He attributed Lord 
King’s conduct to literary pride: for, 
having written much, and finding it had 
no effect, he had determined on illus- 
trating his own doctrines, and thus the 
Peer was merged in the Writer. 

Mr. Brougham contended that, by 
the provisions of ihe Bill not being ex- 
tended to Ireland, it would not prevent 
the trafiick in guineas; any one who can 
get them, may send them to Ireland, 
where he will get a real, and not a no- 
minal value for them; and by sending 
from thencs Bills drawn on this country 
at certain rates of exchange, he would 
make as much by them as if he purchased 
Bank Notes here at their depreciated 
price. 


Messrs, 
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Messrs. Perceval, Miine, Rose, H. 
Thornton, J. Smith, and Lord Castle- 
reagh, supported the Bill; which was 
opposed by Sir 7. Turton, Lord Folke- 
stone, Messrs. Tierney, Herbert,Marryatt, 
Bankes, and Creevey. On a division, the 
second reading was carried by 133 to 35. 





House or Lorps, Ju/y 16. 

Earl Stanhope’s 14 Resolutions being 
read, his Lordship addressed the House 
at considerable length, urging the ne- 
cessity of a permanent legal tender, 
which Bank Notes never could be on ac- 
count of the practicability of their being 
forged, and strenuously recommending 
his plan of book entries, which was no 
impracticable theory, but had been 
adopted with success in Hamburgh and 
Holland, and had been begun and acted 
upon by individual bankers in the West 
of England. His Lordship concluded 
by moving, that the Resolutions be 
printed. 

The Earl of Liverpool had no objection 
to the Resolutions being printed, but 
wished to be understood as not lending 
them the least sanction. 

The Earl of Lauderdale reprobated 
the Resolutions, as being full of mis- 
chievous sentiments; and insisted that 
the making of Bank Notes a legal tender 
would affect the price of all the necessa- 
ries of life. A maximum must ultimate- 
ly be established. He could even prove 
that two prices had already obtained in 
the City, and that securities in the three 
per cents. were sold out at 57 in gold, and 
64 in paper. Carried. 





House or Commons, July 17. 

Lord Cockrane made his motion relative 
to the management of the Prize Courts. 
His Lordship stated, that the heavy ex- 
pences to which suitors were subject in 
the Admiralty Courts, deterred many of 
our Naval Officers from capturing neutral 
vessels, or even cutting off the small 
French coasting vessels. He then moved 
for some papers on the subject. 

Messrs. Perceval, Rose, Stephen, the 
Attorney General, and dir W. Scott, saw 
no grounds for the motion. The latter 
gentleman said, had he been apprised of 
any guilty practice in his Court, such as 
bribes to the clerks of the Proctor'’s office 
to do their duty, he should certainly 
have corrected them. 

Messrs. Peter Moore and W. Smith 
thought a Committee ought to be granted. 
Motion negatived. 

Mr. Creevey moved, that the Bank 
Directors beexcluded trom voting on the 
Gold Coin Bill, 

Messrs. Long, Dent, Bankes, Perceval, 
and Kose, spoke against the motion ; 
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and Messrs. Abercrombie, P. Moore, and 
Lord Folkestone, iis support of it. 

Mr. Bankes complained of the bad 
manner in which the Three-Sbilling 
pieces are executed, which he conceiveda 
disgrace to the arts of the country. 

Mr. Manning stated them to be worth 
2s. Od. 

Mr. Creevey's motion was negatived 
by 75 to Il. 





July 18. 

Lord Cochrane entered into a State. 
ment of the abuses in the Prize Court at 
Malta; and gave a detail of his arrest by 
order of Judge Sewell, on suspicion of 
having taken away a table of fees. He 
said that his visit to that Island was in 
consequence of receiving the opinion of 
Sir V. Gibbs, Sir T. Plomer, and other 
Crown Officers, who stated that if he 
had been charged too much by the Proctor 
at Malta, in procuring the condemnation 
of a vessel, the Judge of the Admiralty 
Court there could give him redress. He 
was, bowever, unable to obtain it there; 
and he had since learnt that the Judge 
and the Marshal of the Court, who was 
also a Proctor at the same time, con- 
trary to law, were out of the jurisdiction 
of the English Courts. He wished te 
know if this was a breach of privilege. 

The Speaker said, the process of the 
House could only be executed by its own 
oBicers, and he never knew an instance 
of an officer going beyond seas to execute 
one, The Noble Lord had admitted 
that he was committed for a contempt 
of the Admiralty Court, which could 
not be considered as a breach of pri+ 
vilege. 

Lord Cochrane's motion was then nega- 
tived. 

Mr. Brougham, in moving for the 
production of the minutes of a Naval 
Court Martial held on Lieut. Richards, 
of the Dart guard-ship, in Carlisle Bay, 
Barbadoes, stated that a seaman of that 
ship was under confinement for very 
bad conduet, and having, while under- 
going it, behaved indecoronsly, and 
disturbed Lieut. Richards, who was 
then on duty, he went up te him, and 
gagged ‘him, by forcing a large piece of 
iron into his mouth, and fastening it 
by a bandage round his head, his handé 
at the same time being tied behind bis 
back. In this state the man was left 
without any sentinel placed over him, 
and the Officer went on shore : some hours 
alter, he was found dead, having ap+ 
parently been suffocated. The Officer 
had been tried by a Court Martial, and 
dismissed the service. The Hon, Gen- 
tlewan then stated another instance of 
barbarity iu 4 Naval Captain, who having 
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flogged many of his crew with great 


severity, one man declared that sooner 
than be flogged again, he would leap 
over-board. The Captain, hearing this, 
said he would try him; and, having 
ordered him to undergo a castigation, 
the man leaped overboard. The vessel 
was at that time under an easy press 
of sail, and there was a general cry 
to lower a boat; but the Captain would 
not suffer it, saying, “ If he prefer that 
ship to my ship, he is welcome to sail 
in it.” Aceordingly no attempt was made 
to save the unfortunate man, who was 
diowned, 

Mr. Yorke said that Lieut. Richards 
had been tried for the murder of the 
seaman belonging to the Dart, who 
was ‘drunken and dishonest, and who 
had blasphemed both God and his King; 
but it appeared that he died of intoxi- 
cation. Notwithstanding, Lieut. Ri- 
chards had been disimissed the Service. 

On the motion of Mr. Perceval, the 
Charge and Senteuce of the Court Mar- 
tial, instead of the Minutes, were then 
ordered, 





July 19. 

After a discussion, in which Messrs. 
G. Johnson, Tierney, Pattison, Western, 
Rose, Wilberforce, Taylor, Herbert, P. 
Moore, Sheridan, Baring, Sir F. Burdett, 
and ‘Lords Cochrane and Castlereagh, 
participated, the third reading of the 
Circulating Medium Bill was carried, 
on a division, by 95 to 20. 

Subsequently, Mr. Brougham pro- 
posed six Resolutions, which were all 
negatived, 

Housr. or Lonns, July 22. 

The amendments made by the Com- 
mons to the Bank Notes Bill having been 
read and agreed to, the Earl of Liver- 
pool moved, that a Message be sent to 
the Commons, informing them thereof. 

E. of Lauderdale attributed the adop- 
tion of the Bill by Ministers, not tothe no- 
tice given by Lord King,but to the decision 
of the Judges in the case of De Yonge ; 
and was of opinion that the real object 
of the Bill, as altered by Ministers, was 
to give redress (if he might use the term 
upon this subject) against the decision 
of the Judges. His Lordship, after 
some further observations, concluded by 
declaring, that,with proper management, 
the Bank might be enahjJed to pay in 
specie in a much shorter time than was 
generally supposed. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in reply to the 
Noble Lord’s statement of the value of 
the gold coin of this country, said that it 
was not to be estimated according to its 
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weight in gold, but according to the 
value fixed upon it by the reigning Sove- 
reign of the country. 

Earl Stanhope supported all the for- 
mer opinions he had delivered. The No- 
ble Lords had not followed the example 
of Lord King, lest they should be ex- 
posed to the execration of the country. 
He believed that the Noble Lord was not 
educated at the University of Oxford, or 
he must have heard of John Kiel’s bread 
hint. It was this: a person visiting 
Johu, whose company was disagreeable, 
received a hint to that effect : he did not 
take it. “ What did you do then? ” says 
a friend to John. “ Why I kicked 
him down stairs.” This, it must be 
confessed, was a broad hint. He hoped 
his friend Lord Kiang would take it, 
and render farther measures unneces- 
sary. 

The Message was then agreed to, 





House or Commons, July 23. 

A letter from Lord Wellington was 
read, briefly stating that he had, in obe- 
dience to the instructions of the House, 
communicated their Resolutions to the 
Officers and Soldiers who won the battle 
of Albuera. That Sir W. Beresford ac- 
knowledged the flattering honours thus 
conferred on him, had signified the same 
to the allies, and begged to assure the 
House that the Officers and Troops, with 
himself, felt such a flattering distinction 
to be the best remuneration for past 
services, and the most powerful incentive 
to future exertion. 

House or Lorps, July 24. 

The Lord Chancellor read a letter 
from Lord Wellington, stating the com- 
munication of the thanks of the House 
to Marshal Beresford, &c. for the victe- 
ry at Albuera, and also read one from 
Sir W. Beresford, expressing his high 
sense of the honour thus couferred. 

The Lord Chancellor then stated that 
two Commissions had been issued under 
the Great Seal, the one for giving the Royal 
Assent to certain Bills, and the other for 
the Prorogation of Parliament by Com- 
mission, it not being convevient for the 
Prince Regent to be personally present, 
The Royal Assent was thgn given to the 
Bank Notes and the Militia Interchange 
Amendment Bills; aftey which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Earl Camden, Earl Westmore- 
land, and the Earl of Aylesford, having 
taken their seats as Lords Commission- 
ers, and the Speaker and several Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons being at 
the Kar, the Jord Chancellor dclivered 
the following gpeech ; 


“My 





** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, acting in the name and on the 
behalf of His Majesty, has commanded 
us to signify to you the satisfaction with 
which He finds Himself enabled to 
Telieve you from your attendance in 
Parliament, after the long and laborious 
duties of the Session. We are particularly 
directed to express His approbation of 
the wisdom and firmness which you have 
manifested in enabling His Royal 
Highness to continue the exertions of 
this Country in the Cause of our Allies, 
and to prosecute the War with increased 
activity and vigour. Your determined 
perseverance in a system of liberal aid 
to the brave and loyal Nations of the 
Peninsula has progressively augmented 
their means and spirit of resistance, 
while the humane attention which you 
have paid to the sufferings of the In- 
habitants of Portugal, under the un- 
exampled cruelty of the Enemy, has 
confirmed the Alliance by new ties of 
affection, and cannot fail to inspire ad- 
ditional zeal and animation in the 
maintenance of the common Cause. 
His Royal Highness especially commands 
us to declare His cordial conéurrence in 
the measures which you have adopted 
for improving the internal Security and 
Military resources of the United King- 
dom. For these important purposes you 
have wisely provided, by establishing 
a system for the annual Supply of the 
Regular Army, and for the Interchange 
of the Militias of Great Britain and 
Ireland; and His Royal Highness has 
the satisfaction of informing you, that 
the voluntary zeal which has already 
been manifested upon this occasion has 
enabled him to give immediate operation 
tv an arrangement by which the union and 
mutual interests of Great Britain and 
Ireland may be more effectually cemented 
and improved. 

* Gentlemen of the House of Com- 

mons, 

* His Royal Highness commands us 
to thank you, inthe name and on bebalf 
of his Majesty, for the liberal Supplies 
which you hevefurnished for every branch 
of the public service. His Royal High- 
ness has seen with pleasure the readiness 





Admiralty-office, July 2. A letter 
from Vice-admiral Drury, dated on 
board the Samarang, Madras Roads, 


Jan. 1, gives an aceount of Lieut. Joseph 
Prior, with the boats of the Belliqueux 
and Sir F. Drake, having destroyed a 
Freneh ketch with dispatches for Gen. 
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with which you have applied the separate 
means of Great Britain to the financial 
relief of Ireland at the present moment, 
and derives much satisfaction from per- } 
ceiving that you have been able to ac- | 

‘ 





complish this object with so little ad- 
ditional burthen upon the resources 
of this part of the United Kingdom, 
The manner in which you have taken 
into consideration the condition of the 
Irish Revenue has met with His Royal 
Highness’s approbation; and His Roval 
Highness commands us to add, that He 
looks with confidence to the advantage 
which may be derived from the attention 
of Parliament having been given to this 
important subject. 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

** His Royal Highness commands us 
to congratulate you upon the reduction 
of the Isiand of Mauritius. This last 
and most important Colony of France 
has been obtained with inconsiderable 
loss, and its acquisition must materially 
contribute to the seeurity of the British 
Commerce and Possessions in that 
Quarter of the World. The successes 
which have crowned His Majesty’s Arms 
during the present campaign, under the 
distinguished command of Lieutenant- 
general Lord Viscount Wellington, are 
most important to the interests and 
glorious to the character of the Country. 
His Roya! Highness warmly participates 
in all the sentiments which have been 
excited by those successes, and concurs 
in the just applause which you have 
bestowed upon the skill, prudence, and 
intrepidity so conspicuously displayed 
in obtaining them. It affords the greatest 
satisfaction to His Royal Highness to 
reflect that, should it please Divine Pro- 
vidence to restore His Majesty to the 
ardent prayers and wishes of His Royal 
Hlighness and of His Majesty’s People, 
His Royal Highness will be enabled to 
lay before His Majesty, in the history 
of these great achievements of the British 
Acms throughout a series of syStematic 
operations, so satisfactory a proof that 
the National Interests and the Glory of 
the British Name have been successfully 
maintained while his Royal Highness 
has conducted the Government of the 
United Kingdom. 








INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Daendels, and two gun-boats, in the 
Bay of Bantam. In this affair we had 
only one man killed. 

Admiral Drury, in a second dispatch, 
dated Madras Roads, Jan. 3, incloses 
the following account of the capture of 
the Island of Banda. 

Caroline, 
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Caroline, Banda Harbour, Aug. 10. 
Sir, I have the honour and happiness 
of acquainting you with the capture of 
Banda Neire, the chief of the Spice 
Islands, on the 9th of August, by a portion 
of the force under my orders, in con- 
sequence of a night attack which com- 
pletely surprised the Enemy, although 
the approach of the ships had been un- 
avoidably discovered the day before. 
The weather proved so unfavourable for 
boat service on the night of the 8th inst 
that although nearly 400 officers and 
men had been selected for this occasion, 
yet, on assembling under Great Banda 
at two in the following morning, I 
found that the state of .the weather 
would deprive us of the services of some 
valuable men, under Lieut, Stevens, of 
the Royal Marines, and the greater part 
of the detachment of the Madras Euro- 
pean regiment, and from whom I had 
expected the most steady support and 
assistance. The attempt was now to be 
made with less than 200 men, consisting 
of the seamen and marines, and about 
40 of the Madras European Regiment ; 
er our labours in the boats, through a 
dark and squally night in the open sea, 
must end in the severest mortification, 
After getting under shelter of the land, 
the same circumstances of the weather, 
which before operated against us, were 
now favourable to us; and the confidence 
I had in the handful of officers and men 
about me, left me no hesitation; and 
with a degree of silence and firmness 
that will ever command my heartielt 
acknowledgements, the boats proceeded 
to the point of debarkation. A dark 
cloud, with rain, covered our landing 
within 100 yards of a battery of 10 gons, 
where, by the promptitude and activity 
of Capt. Kenah and Lieut. Carew, who 
were ordered with the pikemen to the 
attack, the battery was taken in the 
rear, and an officer and his guard made 
prisoners without a musket being fired, 
although the Enemy were at their guns 
with matches lighted. From the near 
approach of day-light our situation be- 
came critical ; but we had procured an 
active guide to carry us to the walls of 
the Castle of Belgica; and after leaving 
a guard over the prisoners, and in chiarze 
of the battery, the party made a rapid 
movement round the skirts of the town, 
where the sound of the bugle was spread- 
ing alarm among the Enemy. Jn 20 
minutes the scaling-ludders were plaeed 
against the walls of the outer pentagon 
of Belgica; and the first muskets fired 
were by the Enemy's sentries, The 
gallantry and activity with which the 
scaling-ladders were hauled up after the 
gutwork was carried, and placed for the 


attack of the inner work, under a sharp 
fire from the garrison, exceed all praise. 
The Enemy, after firing three guns, and 
keeping up an ineffectual discharge of 
musketry fr 10 or i5 minutes, fled 
in all directions, and through the gate- 
way, leaving the Colonel-Commandant 
and 10 others dead, and two officers and 
30 prisoners in our hands. Capt. Kenah, 
Lieuts. Carew, Allen, Pratt, Walker, 
and Lions, of the Navy, Lieut. Yates 
and Ensign Allen (a volunteer) of the 
Madras Service, were among the foremost 
in the escalade; and my thanks are due 
to Capt, Lieut. Nixon, of the Madras 
European Regiment, for the steady and 
officer-like conduct with which he direc- 
ted the covering party entrusted to his 
charge, and Lieuts. Brown and Deker 
of that regiment, attached to the marines. 
With such examples, our brave fellows 
swept the ramparts like a whirlwind; and 
in addition to the providential cireum- 
stance of the service being performed 
with scarcely a hurt or wound, I have 
the satisfaction of reporting, that there 
was no instance of irregularity arising 
from success, ‘Theday now beaming on 
the British flag, discovered to us the 
fort of Nassau and the sea-defences at 
our feet, and the Enemy at their guns at 
the different posts. I dispatched Capt. 
Kenah with a flag of truce to the Gover- 
nor, requiring the immediate surrender 
of Nassan, and with a promise of pro- 
tection for private property. At sun-rise 
the Dutch flag was hoisted in Nassau, 
and the sea-batteries opened a fire on 
the Caroline (followed by the Piedmon- 
taise and Barracouta), then approaching 
the harbour. Having selected a detach- 
ment to secure Belgica, the remainder, 
with their sealing-ladders, were ordered 
for the immediate storm of Nassau; 
but Capt. Kenah had returned with the 
@erbal submission of the governor; and 
I was induced to send a second flag, 
stating my determination tostorm Nassau 
that instant, and to lay the town in ashes, 
if the colours were not immediately 
struck. This threat, and a well-placed 
shot from Belgica (which completely 
commands all the principal defences) 
into one of their sea-batteries, produced 
an immediate and unqualified submis- 
sion; and we found ourselves in pos- 
sess on of the two forts and several! hat- 
teries, mounting 120 pieces of cannon, 
and defended by near 700 disciplined 
troops, and the militia. The ships had 
been left with so few men to manage 
them, that I had merely directed Capr. 
Foote to lead into any anchorage that he 
might be able to obtain, to make a 
diversion in our favour; but they were 
worked against all the unfavourable cir- 
cumstances 
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cumstances of a dark and squally night, 
in a narrow channel, with the most de- 
termined perseverance, and with that 
degree of zeal that | expected from an 
officer of my own rank, whose heart and 
hand had always been with me on every 
point of public service. Capt. Kenah, 
who led the storming party, erowned a 
series of valuable services during two 
mouths difficult and intricate navigation 
through the Exstern seas, by his bravery 
and activity on shore. The colours of 
forts Nassau and Belgica will be presented 
to your Excellency by Lieut. J. Gilmour, 
who has served nine years in this country 
as a Lieutenant, and a large portion of 
that time FirstLieutenant, under my com- 
mand. Although labouring uncer severe 
illness, he took charge of the ship on my 
quitting her; and his seamanlike and 
zealous conduct in the discharge of his 
trust was most conspicucus, J beg 
Jeave most earnestly to recommend him 
to your notice. 1 also transmit a plan 
of the defences of anda Neira, with 
the position of the Dutch troops, and 
our route from the landing-place to 
Belgica. The Enemy had advanced a 
streng corps towards the place were 
Adwiral Rainier’s forces had formerly 
landed ; and a suspicion that this woulda 
be the care, and that the roads would be 
destroyed, determined me as to the 
point and method of our attack. The 
service performed was of such a peculiar 
nature, that I could not do justice to 
the merits of my companions, without 
entering much into detail; and I feel 
confident, that in your Excellency’s 
disposition to appreciate duly the merits 
of those under your command, I shall 
find an excuse for having taken up so 
much of your time. Curisropier Coie. 

Then follow two dispatehes from Capt. 
Tucker, of his Majesty's ship Dover, to 
Adm. Drury, giving an account of bis 
having taken possession of the principal 
Dutch possessions on the isiand of 
Celebes. 

Then the following letter to Admiral 
Drury, from Capt. Tucker, dated Dover, 
in Ternate Harbour, August 31, 1810. 

Sir, I have much satisfaction in com- 
municating to your Excellency the con- 
quest of the Isiand of Ternate, by his 
Majesty's ship Dover, under my com- 
mand, and a detachment of the Hon, 
Company's troops from Amboyna, under 
the command of Capt. Forbes, of the 
Madras European Regiment. The detail 
of this affair (which I} am in hopes your 
Exvellency will deem very creditable to 
the officers and men employed), I bave 
the honour to trausmit. Having ma‘e 
application by letter, dated the 2Ist 
August, to Capt. Court, commandng 


at Amboyna, for 100 troops to assist 
me in reducing the Island of Ternate, 
they were on the same day embarked on 
board his Majesty’s ship Dover. We 
pushed to sea, and got sight of the 
Isiand on the 25th; but owing to the 
light airs and calms, it was not until 
the morning of the 28th that the party, 
consisting of Evropeans of the Coast 
Artillery, and Madras European re- 
giment, 74; Natives from Amboyna 
Corps, 32; Royal Marines, 36; Seamen, 
34—Toral, including officers, 174; were 
ensbarked in the boats, and effected a 
landing. The boats left the ship about 1 
A. M. on the morning of the 28th, under 
the direction of Lieut. Jefferies, with 
the intention of landing close under the 
walls of Fort Kayo Meira, which was 
immediately to have been stormed, 
double scaling-ladders and planks baving 
been prepared for crossing the ditch and 
mounting the works; but, meeting 
unexpectedly in shore an unfavourable 
current, their progress was but slow, and 
they had at day-light the mortificstion 
to find themselves at some distance 
from Fort Kayo Meira. Captain Forbes, 
under this circumstance, dil not hesitate 
amomentin directing alanding to be 
attempted to the Southward and West- 
ward of the Fort, out of the line of its 
fire, which was happily made good, 
without annoyance from the Enemy; 
but their difficulties, accompanied with 
great labour and fatigue, commenced ; 
for the particulars whereof, and their 
farther operations, so extremely repu- 
table to them, I beg to refer your 
Excellency to Capt. Forbes’s report to me 
that I have the honour te forward; 
from which your Excellency will perceive 
that great judgment and resolution, 
with the most determined courage, has 
been displayed, and particularly so by 
every officer, under the heavy fire from 
Fort Kayo Meira and the Enemy’s 
detachment, with its brigade of guns, 
which were in advance. These officers 
constantly headed and led on their men 
with the utmost gallantry, shewing an 
example of intrepidity impossible to be 
excelled. The calm that intervened 
between the land and sea breezes on the 
morning and forenoon of the 2éth, pre- 
vented the ship closing until two P. M. 
when, learning exactly the situation of 
the troops, I hoisted a flag of truce, and 
summoned the Governor to surrender 
the island, which being declined, with 
a declaration of defending it as long as 
possible, I communicated the same to 
Captain Forbes by letter, acquainting 
him, at the same time, with my deter- 
mination to place the ship alongside 
Fort Kayo Meira, as early as possible 
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in the morning (it heing at that time 
past sun-set), But the ardent zeal of 
Capt. Forbes could not browk the delay ; 
he had alrea.ly selected 100 men, equally 
from his own regiment, the seamen, 
marines, and Amboynese troops, with 


whom he instantly advance4, and carried ~ 


the fort in that gallant and determined 
manner as stated in his repert. The 
eurrents and winds during the night 
were more unfayourable than could pos- 
sibly be expected, nor was there ground 
for anchoring; so that it was a quarter 

ast two P.M. on the 29th, before Lieut, 
Jefferies with the seamen that had landed, 
and Lieut. Higginson, with a few of the 
marines (whose assistance was absolutely 
required), could be got on board, and 
the ship brought against Kota Barro, 
the first battery, mounting two iron 18- 
pounders, two ditto 12-pounders, one 
ditto #-pounder, and three ditto 1- 
pounders, next to Fort Kayo Meira, 
Having closed to pistol-shot, and a well- 
directed fire kept up, principally grape 
and cannister, it was shortly silenced ; 
but, upon standing on to the next bat- 
tery, (Ist strand hattery one iron 18- 
pounder, and four ditto 12-pounders,) 
by which we opened a third battery of 
Similar force, and also the sea-face of 
Fort Orange, it was observed the Enemy 
had again entered the battery of Kota 
Barro, and opened their fire upon us. 
We were now exposed to a heavy cross 
fire from these three batteries, and from 
Fort Orange. I therefore regained our 
former position off Kota Barro, with the 
intention of, when again silencing it, 
to land a party and spike the guns, for 
which service Lieut. Higginson, Royal 
Marines, and Mr. Green, the gunner, 
had most readily voluntecred. ‘The bat- 
tery was soon a second time silenced, 
when we perceived some of our troops in 
sharp contest with a numerous body of 
the Enemy at but a short distance from it, 
which was shortly after entered by Lieut. 
Corsham and his party; they having, 
in a most superior style, defeated ail 
that were opposed to them. Such guns 
of this battery as could be brought to 
bear on the remaining batteries and fort, 
Were instantly turned on them,and a good 
fire kent up. On Kota Barro being taken 
possession of, the ship was immediately 
after brought to pretty close action with 
the second auithird batteries mentioned 
before, and also with Fort Orange. After 
an hour and three quarters sharp fight- 
ing, during which time our shots were 
thrown with uncommon coolness and 
Precision, the Enemy’s fire was observed 
to decrease considerably; and at five in 
the evening, flags of truce were seen 
hoisted in Fort Orange, upen which all 
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firing ceased, and three officers came on 
board, commissioned by the Civil and 
Military Govenor to arrange Articles of 
Capitulation for the surrender of the 
Islond.—The articles f have the honour to 
inclose were then concluded, and next 
morning ratified, signed, and exchanged, 
anda further arrangement made for the 
entrance of the British force, at nine 
o'clock on the morning of the 3ist; 
which was accordingly done, the Enemy 
marching out and laying down their arms, 
when the English colours were displayed 
in all the forts and batteries, under a 
royal salute from each, also from His 
Majesty’s ship Dover. Thus has the 
whole of this Island fallen, in less than 
one day, to a very inconsiderable force, 
though so famous for the strength of its 
fortifications, and memorable for its de- 
fence in the last war against the English. 
By official documents we find that 500 
regular troops, with a very large propor- 
tion of Officers and Europeans, have de- 
fended the place, aided by the marine 
department (many of whom are Euro- 
pean seamen), the Dutch inhabitants 
and burghers, in number 103, and also 
the King of Ternate’s force, 250 of whom 
were in the field, and an equal number 
from the Sultan of Tidore and adjacent 
Islands, in alliance with the Dutch.—All 
these circumstances duly considered, 
with the very small force opposed to 
such evident means of defence, will, I 
trust, make it apparent that the officers 
and men employed on this occasion can- 
not derive additional credit by any eu- 
logy in my power to pronounce; how- 
ever, I cawnot refrain the satisfaction of 
reporting to your Excellency the names 
of those officers who, from truly heroic 
conduct, have excited in me such admi- 
ration.—With the conduct of every offi- 
cer and man on board the Dover, du- 
ring our attack on the batteries and Port 
Orange, Lam most perfectly satisfied - 
to Lieutenants Incledon and Jefferies ; 
Mr. Morgan, master; Lieut. Higginson, 
Royal Marines; and Mr. Palmer, the 
purser, who assisted on the Main-deck, 
much praise is due—Let me remind 
your Excellency that Lieutenants Jeffe- 
ries and Higginson also shared in all the 
fatigue and glory attending the storm of 
Fort Kayo Meira.—It will be gratifying 
to you to learn, that notwithstanding 
the heavy cross fire the Dover was ex- 
posed to from the different batteries and 
Port Orange, our loss has been but trifling, 
having had only tive seamen wounded; 
nor bas the ship suffered materially, 
either in her hull, masts, or rigging.— 
linclose herewith a return of the ord- 
nance found on the Island, and a list of 
the killed and wounded, ‘The colours of 

Fort 
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it. They advanced at about nine at 
night in the best order, though opposed 
by the same means, and with the same 
determination, as had been opposed to 
the detachment which had made the at- 


Fort Orange are now on board the Dover, 
and I shall have the honour of present- 
ing them to you on my joining your Ex- 
cellency’s flag. E. Tucker. 

{Then follow Capt. Forbes’s account 
of the operations of the detachment on 
shore; a return of the killed and 
wounded—total, 1 serjeant, 2 privates 
killed; 1 Lieutenant, | serjeant, | sea- 
man, 12 privates, | guide wounded ; and 
also the Articles of Capitulation, accord- 
ing to which the garrison was to be con- 
veyed to Java.] 

a 
Downing-Street, July 6. 

A dispatch, of which the following is 
an extract, has been received at the 
office of the Earlof Liverpool, addressed 
to bis Lordship by Lord Viscount 
Wellington. 

Quinta de Granicha, June 13. 

In consequence of a report from the 
Chief Engineer, Lieut.-colonel Fletcher, 
that the fire from St, Christoval might 
occasion the loss of many lives in the 
operations on the left of the Guadiana, 
and the breach in that outwork having 
been apparently much improved by the 
fire throughout the Gth, | directed that 
an attempt might be made to carry St, 
Christoval by storm that night. Maj.- 
gen. Houstoun, who conducted the ope- 
rations of the siege on the right of the 
Guadiana, accordingly ordered a detach- 
ment under Major Macintosh of the 85th 
regiment to make the attempt. The 
men adyauced under a very heavy fire 
of musketry and hand-grenades from 
the outwork, and of shot and shells 
from the town, with the utmost intre- 
pidity, and in the best order, to the 
bottom of the breach; the advanced 
guard being led by Ensign Dyas of the 
5ist regiment, who volunteered to per- 
form this duty ; but they found that the 
Enemy had cleared the rubbish from the 
bottom of the escarp; and notwith- 
standing that they were provided with 
ladders, it was impossible to mount it. 
They retired with some loss. The fire 
upon St. Christoval, as well as. upon the 
place, continued on the 7th, @th, and 
9th, on which day the breach in the 
wall of St. Christoval appeared practi- 
eable, and I directed that a second 
attempt should be made on that night 
to obtain possession of that outwork, 
Major-gen. Houstoun ordered another 
detachment for this service, under the 
command of Major M‘Geachy, of the 
I7th Portuguese regiment, who, with 
the Officers destined to command the 
different parties composing the detach- 
ment, had been employed throughout 
the @th’and 9th in reconnoitring the 
breach, and the diiicrent approaches to 
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tempton the 6th, Ensign Dyas again 
led the advance, and the storming party 
arrived at the foot of the breach ; but 
they found it impossible to mount it, 
the Enemy having again cleared the 
rubbish from the bottom of the escarp, 
The detachment suffered considerably, 
and Major M‘Geachy, the Commanding 
Officer, was unfortunately killed, and 
others of the Officers fell; but the 
troops continued to maintain theirstation 
till Major-gen. Houstoun ordered them 
to retire. When the reinforcements 
had arrived from the frontiers of Castile 
after the battle of Albuera, I undertook 
the siege of Badajoz, entertaining a belief 
that the means of which I had the com- 
mand would reduce the place before the 
end of the second week in June ; at which 
time I expected that the reinforcements 
fur the Enemy’s Southern army detached 
from Castile would join MarshalSoult. | 
was unfortunately mistaken in my es- 
timate of the quality of those means, 
We had faiied in two attempts to obtain 
possession of Fort St. Christoval; and 
it was obvious to me that we could not 
obtain possession of that outwork, with- 
out performing a work which would 
have required the labour of several days 
to complete. On the morning of the 
10th inst. I received the inclosed in- 
tercepted Dispatch from the Duke of 
Dalmatia to the Duke of Ragusa, 
which pointed out clearly the Enemy's 
design to collect in Estremadura their 
whole force; and I had reason to believe 
that Drouet’s Corps, which had marched 
from Toledo on the 2é@th and 29th of 
May, and was expected at Cordova on 
the 5th and Gth instant, would have 
joined the Southern army by the 10th ; 
and it was generally expected in the 
country that the Southern army would 
have moved by that time. ‘The move- 
ment of this army alone would have 
created a necessity for raising the siege ; 
but on the same morning I received 
accounts from the frontiers of Castile, 
which left no doubt of the destination 
of the army of Portugal to the Southward; 
and gave ground for belief that they 
would arrive at Merida on the 15th inst. 
I therefore ordered that the siege might 
be raised. I have every reason to be 


satisfied with the conduct of all the 
Officers and troops employed at the 
siege of Badajoz, whose labours and 
exertions deserved a very different re- 
sult. Major-general Picton directed 
the operations on the left of the Cn, 
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and Majer-general Houstoun on. the 
right; aad 1 am much indebted to these 
Officers, as well as to.Major-General 
Hamilton, and the other general and 
Staff-officers, and the Officers and troops 
under their commands respectively. 
Lieut,-colonel Fletcher of the Royal 
Engineers was the directing Engineer, 
and immediately superintended the. ope- 
rations on the left of the Guadiana; 
and Captain Squires those on the right 
of that river: and those Officers and the 
Corps of Engineers have by their con- 
duct on this occasion, augmented. their 
claims to my approbation. Lieutenant- 
colonel Framingham commanded the Ar- 
tillery, having under his orders Major 
Dickson, attached to the Portuguese 
service, who,,during the absence * of 
Lieut-colonel. Framingham with the 
troops which were employed tocover the 
operations, conducted all the cetails of 
this important department. I had 
every reason to be satisfied with these 
Officers, and most particularly with 
Major Dickson, from whose activity, 
zeal, and intelligence the public service 
has derived great advantages in the dif- 
ferent operations against Badajos. Capt. 
Cleves, of the Hanoverian Artillery, 
conducted that department on the right 
of the Guadiaua with great success. The 
service of the batteries was performed 
hy detachments from the Ist, 2d, and 
3d Regiments of Portuguese Artillery, 
who conducted themselves remarkably 
well, They were aided by Captain 
Rainsford’s Company of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, who were indefatigable; some 
of them having never quitted the batte- 
ries. Iam much indebted to General 
Leite, the Governor of the province of 
Alentejo and of Elvas, for the assistance 
which he avrain afforded me in this ope- 
ration. Iinclose a Return of the Killed 
and Wounded throughout the siege ; 
from which your Lordship will observe 
that, excepting in the attempts to obtain 
possession of St. Christoval, our loss has 
not been severe. We still maintain the 
blockade of Badajos. I have not yet heard 
that the Enemy have moved from their 
position at Llerena; and I imagine that 
the arrival of the 9th Corps has been 
delayed longer than was expected ; and 
it is probable that Soult will be unwiil- 
ing to move till he will hear of the 
movements of the Army of Portugal. 
They broke up from the Tormes on the 
3d, and their advanced guard arrived at 
Ciudad Rodrigo on the evening of the 
Sth, They moved forward again on the 
6th, aud Licut.-gev. Sir Brent Spencer 
Withdrew the advanced guard of the 
troops under his command, first to the 
Gent. Mac. August, 1811. 
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Nave d’Aver, and then to Alfayates, 
The Enemy patroled on the 6th into 
Fuentes de Honor, and into Nave 
Aver. I inclose Sir Brent Spencer’s 
Report of these operations, from which 
it appears that the Royal Dragoons, 
under Lieut.-col. Clifton, and a troop 
of the 14th, the whole directed by Major- 
general Slade, distinguished themselves. 
I imagine that the Enemy’s march in 
this directionwas intended asa reconnois- 
sance, and to cover the march ofa con- 
voy to Ciudad Rodrigo; as on the fol- 
lowing day, the 7th, the whole moved 
from thence to Moras Verdes, in the 
direction of the pass of Banos, near 
which pass Gen, Regnier had been with 
two divisions of the Army of Portugal, 
since the Sth. On the 8th, in the 
evening, one division of Gen, Regnier’s 
troops had come through Banos, and i 
expect that those divisions will have ar- 
rived at Placentia the 9th, and the whole 
army on the 10th.—P.S. Since writing this 
dispatch, I have received accounts that 
Gen, Drouet’s troops joined on the Ene- 
mys right at Berlanza and Azuaga yes- 
terday, and a report that their cavalry 
were in movement towards Los Santos 
this morning. The British cavalry, and 
the 2d and 4th divisions, were ahout to 
march from Villa Franca and Almendra- 
lejo towards Albuera; and I have order- 
ed there Gen. Hamilton’s division, and 
shall proceed there this night myself, if 
1 should find that report confirmed, 


Killed, Wounded, and Missing at the 

Siege of Badajos, from May 30 to Jung 

5, both inclusive. 

Total British Loss: 2 Lieutenants, 13 
rank andfile, killed; 1 Ensign, 3 ser- 
jeants, 48 rank and file, wounded; 2 
rank and file missing.—Total Portuguese 
Loss: 1 Lieutenant, 20 rank and file, 
killed; 1  Lieut.-colonel, 1 Major, 1 
Lieutenant, 2 Ensigns, 1 serjeant, 1 
drummer, 63 rank and file, wounded ; 
2 rank and file missing.—-Total Loss : 3 
Lieutenants, 33 rank and file, killed; 1 
Lieut.-colonel, 1 Major, | Lieutenant, 
3 Ensigns, 4 serjeants, | drummer, 111 
rank and file, wounded; 4 rank and file, 
missing. . 

Officers Killed : Royal British Foot Ar- 
tillery, Lieut, Edi. Hawker ; 2d batt. 5th 
Foot, Lieut. Sedgwick; 2d Portuguese 
Regt. of the Line, Lieut. Redrigo de 
Me!lo.—/Vounded: Ist batt. 57th Foot, 
Ensign Leslie; Portuguese Artillery, 
Lieut. Joze Baptista de Silva Lopez; 
14th Portuguese Regt. Lieut-Col. Oliver, 
severely ; ist ditto, Major Gomes, En- 
sign Joze Vicente. o 
Cus. Stewart, Maj.-gen. and Adj.-gen. 

Killed, 
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Killed, Wounded, and Missing, from 
the Gth to the 11th of June. 

Total British Loss: 3 Lieuts. 1 ser- 
jeant, 48 rank and file, killed; 2 Capts. 9 
Lieuts 9 serjeants, 127 rank and file, 
wounded ; 1 Capt. 1 Ensign, 6 rank and 
file, missing. —Total Portuguese Loss: 
1 Major, 2 Lieuts. 2 serjeants, 25 rank 
and file, killed; 2 Capts. 2 Lieuts, 1 En- 
sign, 4 serjeants, 76 rank and file, wound- 
ed; 1 Capt. missing.—General Total: ! 
Maj. 5 Lieuts. 3 serjeants,73 rank and file, 
killed; 4 Capts. 11 Lieuts. 1 Ensign, 13 
serjeants, 203 rank and file, wounded ; 2 
Capts. 1 Ensign, 6 rank and file, miss- 
ing. 

Officers Killed: Royal Engineers, Lt. 
Hunt ; 51st Foot, Lieut. Westropp ; 85th 
Foot, Lieut. Hogg; 7th Portuguese 
Regt. of the Line, Lieut. Joze Pereirra ; 
17th ditto, Major M‘Geachy (11th Bri- 
tish Regt.); 19th ditto. Lieutenant Joze 
D’Mcanera.—/Vounded : Royal Engineers, 
Capt. Patton, severely; Lieut. Forster, 
severely, since dead; Royal Staff Corps, 
Lieut Westmacott, severely ; 5ist Foot, 
Captain Smellie, Lieuts. Beardsley and 
Hicks, all severely; 85th Foot, Lieuts. 
Gammell, Grant, and Morton, all slight- 
ly; Chasseurs Britanniques, Lieut. Du- 
fief, severely; Duke of S8runswich’s 
Light Infantry, Lieutenant Lyznewsky, 
slightly; 17th Portuguese Regiment of 
the Line, Capt Maxwell, severely ; Lieut. 
Jose Fortio, slightly; Ensign J. Antonio 
Boguese, severely; 3rd Portuguese Regt. 
of Artillery, Captain Velez Barreiros, 
slightly; Lieut. Baptista Lopez, severe- 
ly.— Missing : \st batt. 57th Foot, Ensign 
Leslie; 85th Foot, Capt. Nixon; 19th 
Portug. Regt. of the Line, Capt. Budd. 

Cuas. Srewart, Maj.-gen, & Adj,-gen. 

My Lorp, Soito, June 7. 

In my letter of the 5th inst, from Vil- 
Ja Formosa, I did myself the honour of 
acquainting your Lordship that I had 
just returned from the heights in front of 
Gallegos, from whence I discovered a 
body of the Enemy of about 3000 men, 
consisting of 500 cavalry and 2500 in- 
fantry, with artillery, entering Ciudad 
Rodrigo from the Salamanca road. I 
requested Col, Waters to remain on the 
heights until sunset, to notice whether 
any more of the Enemy followed those 
which I have mentioned; and he reported 
to me that they were succeeded by ano- 
ther column; but I have strong reason 
to think, from what I shall relate to your 
Lordship, that they must have marched 
large bodies of infantry and cavalry into 
Ciudad Rodrigo in the course of the 
night.—According to your Lordship’s 
instructions, | eoncentrated the troops 


-yather more in their cantonments, upon 


hearing, afew days before, that qhe Ene- 


my were moving in the direction of Ciy. 
dad Rodrigo, and teok the other neces. 
sary precautions for falling back —Th. 
Enemy advanced, as I thought it proba 
ble, at day-break on the morning of the 
6th, in two columns; one taking the 
direction of Gallegos, and the other that 
of Carpio and Espeja, The former was 
heavy column of cavalry and infantry, 
with several guns, and the latter consist. 
ed of about 6000 infantry; but in saying 
this I should observe, that, from the 
nature of the country, the rear of these 
columns could not be discovered. They 
had also upwards of 2000 cavalry and ten 
guns, which moved across the plain in 
front of Fuentes de Honor. From the 
nature of the country, being so perfectly 
open, and the probability of the Enemy 
bringing a large portion of his cavaly 
upon this point, I deemed it most pre 
dent to withdraw the light division up. 
der Brig.-gen. Craufurd, which accord. 
ingly fell back from Gallegos and Espeja, 
at twe o’clock in the morning, upon 
Nave d’Aver. Observing the rapidity of 
the Enemy's advance, and the superior 
number of his cavalry, the light division, 
with the Horse Artillery attached to 
them, was directed to retire farther 
back upon Alfayates, the Ist and 5th di- 
visions gradually falling back from Aldea 
de Ponte and Nave d’Aver to the heights 
just behind Svito, and the 6th division 
from Mealhada de Sordo to Rendo, the 
cavalry remaining in front of Alfayates, 
It is with great pleasure I have to men- 
tion the very admirable conduct of the 
Royals, under the command of Lieut- 
col. Clifton, and one troop of the Mth 
Light Dragoons, which, being all that 
were employed in covering the front 
from Villa de Egua to Espeja, were as 
sembled at Gallegos, and retreated from 
thence agreeably to my directions. The 
force te which they were opposed, your 
Lordship is in possession of in this letter; 
and notwithstanding all the efforts of 
General Montbrun, who commanded the 
French cavalry, to outflank the British, 
pressing them at the same time in front 
with eight pieces of cannon, their reti- 
ring to Nave d’Aver merits the highest 
approbation. In offering my sense of 
their conduct, and of the very stubborn 
manner in which they retired, I derive 
very great satisfaction in acquainting 
your Lordship, that Major-gen. Slade di- 
rected in person the whole of the affair, 
and by his movements foiled the designs 
of the Enemy, and the British cavalry 
maintained as usual their high character. 
The Major-general, in his report to me, 
speaks in much praise of Maj. Dorville, of 
the Royal Dragoons, of Capt, Purvis, of 
the same regiment, and of Capt. Dow- 
son, 
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son, of the 14th Light Dragoons, who 
had opportunities of distinguishing them- 
slves much. I am not able to judge 
exactly of the designs of the Enemy; 
but I know that they left Salamanca 
with 18,000 infantry, and with upwards 
of 3000 cavalry, and 34 pieces of artil- 
ery, on the road to Ciudad Rodrigo. — 
In concluding my statemeut of the 
movements of yesterday, I beg [eave to 
add my acknowledgements for the choice 
made by your Lordship, of the Hon. Col. 
Pakenham and of Lieut.-col. Delancey, at 
the head of their respective departwnents 
with this portion of the army ; their zeal 
and good judgment is already known to 
your Lordship. — The loss of the cavalry 
upon this occasion, I am baypy to say, 
amounted to no more than ten rank and 
file wounded, and nine missing, and six 
horses killed, ten wounded, and four 
wissing. B. Spexcer, Lieut.-Gen, 
lord Viscount Wellington, &e. 
Admiralty-office, July 6. Sir Rich. G. 
Keates has transmitted a letter from 
Capt. Shepheard, of the Columbine sloop 
stating the capture of a French Nation- 
al Settee, of two howitzers and six 
swivels, and 42 men, bythe boats of the 
Columbine, under Lieut. G. Green, on 
the 4th of last month, near St. Lucar. 





Admiralty-office, July 9. Letters trans- 
nitted by Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, Bt. 
Commander inChief of his Majesty's Ships 
and Vessels in the Mediterranean, &c. 

Pomone, off Sagone, May 2. 

Sir, My letter of the 23d ult. would 
acquaint you with the intelligence I had 
received of the Enemy’s force in Sagone, 
snd that it was my intention, under par- 
ticular circumstances, to attack them. 
~l have now the honour to inform you, 
that on the evening of the 30th I ar- 
rived off the Bay, the Unité and Scout 
in company: the Scout joined in the 
morning; and Capt. Sharpe having ve 
handsomely volunteered his services 4 
take charge of the landing party in the 





Projected attack, | consented to take 
the Scout under my orders, At sunset 
the Unité made the signal for an Enemy's 
frigate at anchor. By day-break on the 
Ist, the Pomone was close off Liamone, 
aud I had the satisfaction to observe the 
Enemy’s three ships at auchor in Sagone 
fay, Jt was nearly calm, and the vari- 
thle winds which prevail at this season 
having thrown the Unité a long way 
wtern, | abandoned my design of at- 
tempting to take the tower and battery 

surprise; and it was fortunate I did 
%, for, as the day opened, we could 
“eatly observe the Enemy in full posses- 
Hon of the heights, and ready to receive 
% He appeared te have about 200 re- 
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gular troops, with their field-pieces, &e 
and » number of the armed inhabitants ; 
the battery, consisting of four guns and 
one mortar, presented a more formida- 
ble appearance than I expected; and a 
gun was mounted on the Martello Tower 
above the battery; the three ships were 
moored within a stone’s-throw of the bat- 
tery, and had each two cables on shore : 
their broadsides were presented to us. 
The sinallest ship (La Giraffe) hoisted a 
broad pendant; she appeared to be a sis- 
ter-vessel to the Var, and shewed 13 
guns on each side the main-deck. The 
other ship (La Nourrice) was much 
larger, and shewed 14 guns; her lower- 
deck ports were open, but she had no 
guns in them. The armed ship was 
partly hid by the Nourrice, so that we 
could not make out her foree.—The bay 
is so small, that it was impossible to ap- 
proach without being exposed to the 
raking fire of the whole. Notwithstand- 
ing their strong position, the crews of each 
ship came forward in the most noble 
manner, and volunteered their services 
to land, or, as it was quite calm, even 
to attack the Enemy’s ships with the 
boats. Capts. Chamberlayne and Sharpe 
both agreed with me, that we could do 
nothing by landing, and it would have 
been madness to send the boats; how- 
ever, I signified (by telegraph) that it 
was my intention to attack as soon as 
a breeze sprung up._ As the calm conti- 
nued at half-past five P. M. I gave up all 
hopes of the sea breeze; and, fearing any 
longer delay would enable the Enemy to 
increase his force, I determined on tow- 
ing the shipsin. My pen is too feeble to 
express my admiration of the zealous 
and spirited conduct of the boats’ crews 
employed on this service. The same 
zeal animated each ship’s company ; and 
by six o’clock, having towed into a posi- 
tion within range of grape, we com- 
menced the action, which lasted without 
intermission till about half-past seven, 
when smoke was observed to issue from 
the Giraffe; soon after La Nourrice was 
in a blaze, and the merchantman was 
set on fire by the brands from La Nour- 
rice; at this time the battery and tower 
were silenced, and in ten minutes the 
three ships were completely on fire. I 
Jost no time in towing our ships out of 
harm’s way, where we waited the explo- 
sions, which took place in succession. 
La Giraffe blew up about ten minutes 
before nine; soon after, La -Nourrice 
exploded, and some of her timbers fall- 
ing on the tower, entirely demolished 
it, and the sparks set fire to the battery, 
which also blew up. The object of eur 
attack being thus completely executed, 
I stood ut to sea, to get clear of the 
wrecks 
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wrecks, and to,repairour damages. ‘No 
language of mine car do justice to the 
gallantry of those | had the honour to 
command,—[The letter concludes with 
praises of the cordial co-operation and 
spiritedexertions of Capts. Chamberlayne 
and Sharpe, and of Lieut. J. W. Gabriel; 
first of the Pomone, with all the offi- 
cers of the squadron.] Ros. Barrie. 

[Capt. Barrie states, in a note on the 
authority of one of the crew belonging to 
theNourrice, that the French vessels were 
laden with ship timber, and that they 
were of the separate burthens of 1100, 
900, and 500 tons. La Giraffe had 140, 
and La Nourrice 160 men.) 

The Pomone bad 2 seamen killed and 19 
wonnded; the Unité, Mr. R. Goodridge, 
Midshipman, and 2 seamen, wounded ; 
and the Scout sloop, first Lieut. Neame, 
severley, J. Stewart boatswain, and one 
seaman, slightly wounded. 

Capt. Barrie, in another letter, dated off 
Magdalena, March 15, states that he 
chased a French man of war brig of 18 
guns (L’Etwourdie), commanded by M. 
de Champagne, into a small coveNorth- 
west side of Monte Christo, where she 
was set on fire by her crew to prevent 
her-being captured, 





Admiralty-office, July 13. Sir J. Sau- 
marez has transmitted a letter from 
Lieut, R. Templar, of the Earnest gun- 
brig, stating the capture of a French 
privateer schuyt, of six guns and 24 men 
(who escaped on shore), by the yaw) of 
the said gun-brig—The Vice-admiral 
at the same time reports the capture of 
a Danish row-boat privateer, carrying 
ten men, by the boats of the Victory. 

Admiral Murray, Commander in Chief 
at Yarmouth, has transmitted a Letter 
from Capt. Willes, of the Leveret sloop, 
giving an account of the boats of that 
vessel having destroyed a Danish cutter 
privateer, of six guns and 20 men, 

Admiral Otway has transmitted a let- 
ter from Capt, Campbell, of che Plover 
sloop, giving an account of his having, 
on the 6th inst, captured off the Naze of 
Norway, the Fegero French privateer. of 
ten guns and 50 men, 





Downing-strect, July 16. A Dispatch, 
of which the following is an Extract, 
was received by Lord Liverpool’ from 
Lieut.-gen. Lord Viscount Wellington, 
dated Quinta de St. Joao, June 20. 

The Enemy moved forward his ad- 
vaneed guard, consisting of about 10,000 
men, to Los Santos, on the morning of 
the 13th, Upon this oeeasion Lieut, 


Streenuwitz, of the 21st Light Dragoons, 
was sent out by Majer-gen. Sir Wm. 
Erskine to reconnoitre the Enemy, with 
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a small detachment of the 2d Huassarg 
and 3d Dragoon Guards, which dis. 
tinguished themsélves in ah attack upon’ 
a superior number of the Enemy, and 
took some prisoners., I had ‘arranged 
that the cavalry and 2d and 4th divisions ° 
of ‘the allied British and Portuguese 
army, and the corps of Spanish troops 
under Gen. Blake, should collect if the 
Enemy should advance to interrupt the 
siege or blockade of Badajos; and I went 
to Albuera on that night to supérintend 
the movements of the troops. I also 
moved; on the night of the 13th, Gen. 
Hamilton’s division from the blockade of 
Badajos- with an intention to stop the 
Enemy in case tue Army of the South | 
alone shoald have moved forward; On 
the l4th, in the night, Lieut. Ayling, 
of the 40th Regiment, who had been 
employed to observe the movements of 
the Enemy, arrived at Albuéra with the 
account, that the advanced guard of the 
Enemy’s Army of Portugal from Castile 
had entered Truxillo at noon on the 13th, 
which confirmed the ‘other ‘ accounts 
which [ had received of their progress up 
to the 12th; and as from Truxillo they 
might have been at Merida on the 15th, 
and in communication with the Anny 
of the South, I determined to raise the 
blockade of Badajos, and that all the 
allied troops should cross the Guadiana 
on the 17th. This was accordingly ef- 
fected without difficulty or Tots of any 
description: and ‘Gen, Blake likewise 
crossed with his ‘corps’ at Juramenha on 
tht 17th, Since that period, the allied 
British and Portuguese army have been 
encamped in the woods upon thé Caya 
about Torre de Mouro, having their 
right upon the Ponte de’ Caya; the 3d 
and 7th divisions and Brig.-gen. Madden's 
cavalry being in Campo Mayor. And ' 
the troops which had been under the 
eommand of Lieut.gen. Sir B! Spencer 
on the frontiers of Castile, have crossed 
the Tagus at Villa Velha, in proportion 
as the Enemy have crossed that’ river at 
Almaraz.': ‘The whole are now upon the 
Caya, between this place and Arronches. 
The Enemy's advance have appeared in 
the neighbourhood of Badajos this day; 
and’ conceive that their whole amy 
will be collected to morrow. The Enemy 
have eolNected upon this occasion all theit 
force from Castille, their whole force 
from Madrid, and what is called their 
Centre Army, and all their force from 
Andalusia, excepting what is absolutely 
necessary to maintain their positiol 
before Cadiz and that held by Sebas 
tiani in the Eastern Kingdoms of Anda 
jusia. Tbe Enemy have abandoned Old 
and New Castile, with the exception 
of a sinall garrison in Madrid, bas) 
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risked every thing in all parts of Spain, 
in order to collect this large army in Es- 
tremadura. 

Admiralty-office, July 16. A \etter 
from Rear-admiral Sawyer, Commander 
in Chief ou the North American station, 
incloses the following Official Account 
from Capt. Bingham, of the attack 
upon the Little Belt sloop of war. by 
the President frigate, of 44 guns, Com- 
modore Rogers*, 

Little Belt, May 21, 1811. 
Lat, 36 deg. 53 min, N.; 
Long. 71 deg. 49 min. W~ 
Cape Charles bearing West 48 miles, 

Sir, | beg leave to acquaint you, that, 
in pursuance of your orcers to. join his 
Majesty’s ship Guerriere, and being on 
my return from the Northward, not 
having fallen in with her, that at about 
11 a. m. May 16th, saw a strange sail, 
to which I immediately gave chace ; at 
one p. m. discovered her to be a man of 
war, apparently a frigate, standing to 
the Eastward, who, when he made us 
out, edged away for us, and set his 
royals ; made the signal 275, and finding 
it not answered, concluded she was an 
American frigate, as he had a Com- 
modore’s blue pendant flying at the 
main; hoisted the colours, anJ made 
all sail South,the course I intended steer- 
ing round Cape, Hatteras ; the stranger 
edging away, but not making any more 
sail, At half past three he made sail in 
ehace, when I made the private signal, 
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which was not answered. At half past 
six, finding he gained se considerably 
on us as not to be able toelude him 
during the night, being within gun shot, 
and clearly discerning the stars in his 
broad pendant, | imagined the more 
prudent method was to bring to, 
and hoist the colours, that no mistake 
might arise, and that he might see what 
we were; the ship was therefore brought 
to, colours hoisted, guns double-shotted, 
and every preparation made in case of a 
surprise. By his manner of steering 
down, he evidently wished to lay his 
ship ina position for raking, which I 
frustrated hy wearing three times, 
About a quarter past eight he came 
within bail, lL hailed, and asked what 
ship it was? He repeated my question, 
I again hailed, and asked what ship it 
was? Je again repeated my words, 
and fired a broadside, which! inmediate- 
ly returned. The action then became 
general, and continued so for about three 
quarters of an hour, when be ceased 
firing, and appeared to be on fire about 
the main hatchway. He then filled. 
I was obliged to desist from firing, as 
the ship falling off, no gun would bear, 
and I had, no aftersail to keep her to. 
All the rigging ad sails cut to wy 
not a brace or bowline left, he hailed, 
and asked what ship this was; I told 
him; he then asked me if I had struck 
my colours? My answer was, no; and 
asked what ship it was? As plainly as 
I could understand (he having shot some 








* By the New York Papers we are put in possession of Commodore Rogers's 





account; by which it appears that the two Commanders are at complete issue 
on their statements as to which ship fired the first shot, Commodore Rogers 
professes to regret the necessity of an action, and more especially the loss of lives 
on beard the Little Belt ; but maintains, that, under the circumstances in which 
he was placed, it was a duty incumbent on him to avenge the insult committed 
upon the American flag. He states, that he discovered at a considerable distance, 
that the Little Belt was a ship of war, and in consequence gave chace to her 
neary the whole of the day, aud came up with her at the close of the evening, 
when it was too dark te discover her force, or to what Nation she belonged. The 
Little Belt having brought to, and, aceording to the American official account, 
being about seventy yards distance from the President, Cemmodore Rogers asked 
“ What ship isthat ?” To this inquiry no answer was given: but Capt. Bingham, 
in return, asked “ What ship is that ?” Commodore Rogers, having asked the first 
question, says, ** Common politeness entitled me to the first answer: after a pause 
of 15 or 20 seconds, I reiterated my first enquiry of ‘What ship is that ?’ and 
before I had time to take the trumpet from my mouth, was answered by a shot 
that cut off one of our maintop-mast breast back-stays, and went into our main- 
magt: «at this instant Capt. Caldwell observing, “Sir, she has fired at us,” caused 
me to pause for a rhoment ; for, just as I] was in the act of giving an order to fire 
@ shot in return, and before I had time to resume the repetition of the intended 
order, a shot was aciually fired from the second division of this ship, and was 
searcely gut of the gun before it was answered from our assumed Enemy by tree 
otfers in quick succession, and soon after the rest of his broadside and musketry.” 
Sach is Commodore Rogers’s statement as to the firing of the first shot. The rest 
of the account consists of the particulars of the action, and his conduct towards 
the Little Belt the next morning, when he learned ber force, to what Nation she 
belonged, &c, 
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distance at this time), he answered. the 
United States frigate. He firedno more 
guns, but stood from us, giving no rea- 
son for his most extraordinary conduct. 
At day-light in the morning, saw a ship 
to windward, which, having made out 
well what we were, bore up, and passed 
within hail, fully prepared for act. 
About eight o’clock he hailed, and sa. 
if } pleased, he would send a boat on 
board; I replied in the affirmative, and 
a boat accordingly came with an Officer, 
and a message from Commodore Kogers, 
of the President United States frigate, 
to say that he lamented much the un- 
fortunate affair (as he termed it) that 
had happened, and that, had he known 
our foree was so inferior, he should not 
have fired at me. I asked his motive 
for having fired at all; his reply was, 
that we fired the first gun at him; which 
was positively not the case. I cautioned 
beth the Officers and men to be parti- 
eularly careful, and not suffer any more 
than ove man to beat the gun. Nor is it 
probable that a sloop of war within 
pistol-shot of a large forty-four gun 
frigate should commence hostilities. 
He offered me every assistance I stood 
m need of, and submitted to me that I 
had letter put into one of the ports of 
the United States; which I immediately 
declined. By the manner in which he 
apologised, it appeared to me evident, 
that had be fallen in with a British 
frigate, he wouid certainly have brought 
her to action; and whar further con- 
firms me in that opinion is, that his 
guns were not only loaded with round 
and grape shot, but with every serap 
of iron that could possibly be collected. 
¥ haveto lament the loss of 32 men 
killed and wounded, among whom is 
the Master. His Majesty’s sloop is 
much damaged in her masts, sails, 
rigging, and hull; and as there are mapy 
shot through between wind and water, 
and many shots still remaining in her 
side, aud upper works all shot away, 
starboard pump also, I have judged it 
proper to proceed to Halifax, which 
will, L hope, meet with your approbation, 
I cannot speak in too high terms of the 
Oflicers and men | have the honour to 
eommand, for their steady and active 
conduct throughout the whole of this 
bu.iness, who had much to do, as a 
gale ef wind came on the second night 
after the action. My first Lieut. Mr. 
John Moberly, who is in every respect 
a most excellent Officer, afforded me 
very great assistance in stopping the 
leaks himself in the gale, securing the 
masts, and doing every thing in his 
power. Jc would be the greatest in- 
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justice, was I not also to speak most 


highly of Lieut. Lovell, 2d Lieutenant ; 
of Mr. M‘Queen, Master, who, as I 
have before stated, was wounded in the 
right arm in nearly the middle of the 
action; and Mr. Wilson, Master's Mate. 
Indeed the conduct of every Officer and 
map was so good, it is impossible for 
me to diserinin.t+. I beg leave to 
inelose a list «f che thirty-two men 
killed and wounded, most of them 
mortally, I fear. I hope, Sir, in this 
affair I shal] appear to have done my 
duty, and conduc ed myself as I ought to 
have done against so superior a force, 
and that the honour of the British colours 
was well supported. 
A. B. Bincuam, Captain. 
By a list subjoined, it appears that 
Mr. Woodward, Midshipman, and eight 
seamen, were killed, and 23 seamen 
wounded, of whom two dicd within 24 
hours after the action, It appears by 
a copy of Admiral Sawyer’s orders, under 
which Captain Bingham was ernizing, 
that he was directed to proceed off 
Charlestown, to delivera packet to Capt. 
Pechell of the Guerriere; in failure of 
meeting the Guerriere off Charlistown, 
He was to stand to the Northward, and 
endeavour to join him off the Capes of 
Virginia or off New York, and in the 
event of not meeting, te cruize as long 
as his provisions and water would last, 
he was also directed to be particularly 
careful not to give any just cause of 
offence to the Government or subjects 
! the United States, and to give very 
particular orders to this, effect to the 
Officers he might have oceasion to send 
on board ships under the American flag, 
onesie 
Dowmng-strect, July 20, A Dispatch, 
of which the following is an Extract, bas 
been received from Lerd Viscount Wel- 
lington, addressed te the Earl of Liver- 
pocl, dated Quinta de St. Joao, June 27. 
The Enemy made a great reconnois- 
sance with a very large body of cavalry 
upon Elvas and Campo Mayor on the 
22d instant. The cavalry of the Army 
ef the South went upon Elvas from the 
neighbourhood of Olivenga, and the 
woods between that town and Badajoz; 
and the cavalry of the Army of Portugal 
upon Campo Mayor, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Badajoz. The former suce 
eceded in cutting off a picquet of the 
lth Light Dragoons, which had been 
posted on the Caya in front of Elvas, 
under the command of Captain Lutyens, 
It is understoud that the cause of this 
was, that Captain Lutyens mistook a 
regiment of the Enemy's hugsars for a 
body of ours sent to his support. The 
9, 
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2d hhussars also, which were on the 
Guadiana, on the right of Elvas, suf- 
fered in their retreat towards Elvas. 

The Enemy were kept in check, in 
the neighbourhood of Campo Mayor, by 
the Hon. Major-gen. De Grey's Brigade 
of British, and Brigadier-gen, Madden's 
Brigade of Portuguese Cavalry ; and they 
retired without seeing the position of 
our troops. Since that day they have 
made no movement of importance. 
Their army is along the Guadiana 
between Badajoz and Merida, and their 
principal occupation appears to be to 
procure subsistence. They are already 
beginning to experience, in some degree, 
the effects of drawing together, in 
Estremadura, their whole forces. Ge- 
neral Bonnet has evacuated the Asturias. 
Don Julian Sanchez has possession of 
the open country in Old Castile, and 
has recently intercepted a valuable con- 
voy of money and provisious on the 
road from Salamanca to Ciudad Rodrigo; 
and I learn from Valladolid, tbat a very 
valuable convoy, consisting of Joseph 
Buonaparte’s baggage and property, bas 
been intercepted by Mina, near Vittoria. 
General Blake crossed the Guadiana (as 
had been arranged) on the 22d instant, 
and I understand was at Castilegos on 
the 24th. 

——_E 

Downing-street, July 23. A Dspateh, 
of which the following is an extract, was 
yesterday received at Lord Liverpool's 
Office, addressed to bis Lordship by 
Viscount Wellington, dated Quinta de 
St. Joao, July 4, 

Since I wrote on the 27th June, the 
Enemy have withdrawn the great force 
which they had in the neighbourhood 
of Badajos. Lieut.-gen. Sir S. Cotton 
reconnoitred, with a part of the cavalry, 
along the Xevora and the Guadinxna as far 
as Montigo, on the 2d inst.and found no 
troops excepting a small body of infantry 
and cavalry at Montigo; ant ue uw Badajor, 
the cavalry belonging to the garrison. 
By all accounts, the Army of Portugal 
are on the right of the Guadiana, 
between Montanches and Merida, keep- 
ing a small post at Montigo; and the 
Army of the South on the left of that 
river, extending their left towards Zafra. 
The Enemy have withdrawn from Bada- 
jos their train of artillery with which the 
place was taken, and have sent it to the 
Southward. A part of Gen. Bonnet’s 
troops, whose evacuation of the Astu- 
rias has heen confirmed, have gone to 
Ion; and 1 have a report from Gen. 
Silveira, of the 25th June, stating that 
the Enemy had, on the 19th, evacuated 
Astorga. By accounts from Valladolid it 
Appears, that Marshal Bessieres had 


muted that place on the Lich, with all 
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the troops he covld collect, and went 
to Rio Seco, from whence he moved, on 
the 15th, towards Benavente. The Guer- 
rilla foree appears to be inereasing in 
numbers, activity, and boldness, in all 
the Northern parts of Spain. I have no 
authentic accounts of Gen. Blake's move- 
ment; since the 27th of June, on which 
day Lis head quarters were at Alosno, in 
the Condado de Niebla, and lis advanced 
guard, under Gen, Ballasteros, at El 
Cerro. 

Admivalty-office, July 23. Sir J. Sau- 
marez has transmitted a letter from Cap- 
tain Pater, of His Majesiy’s ship Cressy, 
giving an account of an attack made off 
Hiclhm Island, on the Sth iust. by a 
Danish flotilla of seventeen gun-boats 
and ten heavy row-boats, oun aA convoy 
under the protection of the ‘ships and 
vessels nacovd in the margin®, The 
Enemy » 'efeated without the loss 
of any of Ur: convoy; and four of the 
Danish gun-boats vere eaptured, mount- 
ing each one long 24-pounder and four 
brass howitzers, and having on board 
together 120 men, 

Downing-street, July 27. A Dispatch, 
of which the following is anextract, was 
on the 23d received at Earl Liverpool's 
Office, addressed to his Lordship by 
Viscount Wellington, dated Quinta de 
St. Joao, July 11, 

The Enemy continued in the positions 
reported in my Dispatch of the 4th inset. 
till the 7th, when they moved a large 
body of cavalry and about two battalions 
of infantry from Montigo towards the 
Xevora, and from thence upon Villa de 
Rey, Le Roca, and Albuquerque. The 
object of this movement was apparently 
to cut off our detachments employed in 
observing the Enemy on that side; in 
which, however, they did not succeed; 
Major Cocks baving retired with all his 
detachments upon St. Vicente, still 
keeping communications open with Ar- 
ronches and Portalegre. The Enemy's 
troops retired from Albuquerque on the 
8th, and Major Cocks again entered 
that town with his parties on the same 
day. The army of Portugal are again 
in the same position on the right of the 
Guadiana which they occupied when I 
addressed your Lordsiip on the 4th inst. 
Gen. Blake made an attempt to obtain 
possession of Niebla, on the night of the 
30th of June, in which place the Enemy 
had a garrison of about 300 infantry, 
I am sorry to say this attempt failed; 
and he remained before the place till 
the Cd inst, and then retired towards the 
Guadiana. On the 6th, two divisions 
of infautry and the cavalry of the Sth 

* Cressy, Detence, taigh Shel 
drake sloop, aud Bruiser gun-yiisel. 
army 
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army, under the’ Conde de Penne 
Vallamur, were crossing the Guadiana, 
on « bridge constracted for them at St. 
Lucar by Colonel Austin. ‘The artillery 
was embarked at Ayamonte, and Gen. 
Ballasteros, with the advanced guard, 
remained upon the river St. Piedro. 
It‘appeared to be Gen. Blake's intention 
to embark his troops for Cadiz; but 
neither General Castanos nor I have 
heard from him since he marched from 
Juramenha on the 1@th of June. In the 
North, Marshal Bessieres had returned 
again to Valladolid from Benavente; 
audin the end of the month of June, 
the Enemy assembled at and in the 
neighbourh»edof Valladolid a considerable 
budy of troops. Gen, Bonnet, however, 
still remained in the neighbourhood of 
Leon and PBenavente with the troops 
under bis command ; and! have received 
from General Silveira a report of the 
defeat of the French in an attack made 
upon a Spanish detachment from the 
army in Gallicia, in front of Astorga, on 
the 25th ultimog The Guerrillas like- 
wise continue their operations; and 
besides the alarm given to Valladolid 
on the 15th ult! Don Julian gave a 
similar alarm to Salamanca on the 29th 
ult,; but a considerable party of Guer- 
rillas belonging to different chiefs, which 
had taken « convoy at Penaranda, were 
afterwards surprised on the 30th of June, 
and dispersed, about 200 having been 
killed, wounded, and made prisoners, 





Admiralty-office, July 30. Sir J. Sau- 
miarez has transmitted aletterfrom Capt. 
Serrell, of H. M.S. Helder, stating his 
having, on the 10th inst. captured the 
Flink Danish Privateer boat, having on 
board one swivel and 15 men with small 
arms.—And also a’ letter from Lieut. 
Templar, commanding the Earnest gun- 
brig, giving an account of his having 
on the 7th inst. captured a Prench pri- 
vateer lugger, Le Sacripan, of 5 guns 
and 26 tmen.—Rear-Admiral Foley has 
transmitted a letter from Lieut. Moore, 
of his Majesty’s cutter Pigmy, giving 
an account of his having, in company 
with the Decoy cutter, run on shore 
and destroyed «French lugger privateer, 
between Gravelines and Dunkirk, on 
the 26th inst, 





' Downing-street, Aug.t. A Dispatch, 
of which the following is an extract, 
has been this day received at the Office 
of the Karl of Liverpool, addressed to 
his Lordship by Lieut.-gen. Vise. Wel- 
lingtou, dated Quinta de Joao, July 18. 

The Army of Portugal broke up from 
their position on the Guadiana on the 
14th inst. and have moved towards Tryx- 


illo. Ihave not yet heard that any troops 
had passed that town towards Almaraz ; 
or that the cavalry which had been about 
Talavera and Lobon, had retired further 
than Merida. They are fortifying the 
Old Castle of Medellin, as well as that at 
Truxiilo.—Gen. Blake embarked ‘his 
corps in the mouth of the Guadiana on 
the 6th. As suon as Gen. Blake's corps 
embarked, the body of the Enemy’s 
troops, which had marched towards the 
Guadiana, and had turned towards Carta- 
ja, retired from the frontier towards St, 
Lucar.—I understand that the troops be- 
longing to the 4th corps, which Marshal 
Soult had brought into Estremadura, 
hiave marched towards Granada, There 
is nothing new on the side of Valladolid, 
excepting that Joseph Buonaparte had 
returned to Spain, and it is said, arrived 
at Burgos with an escort of about 3000 
men on the 5th inst. 





Admiralty-ofjice, Aug. 10, Extract of 
a Letter from Capt. Brisbane, of the 
Belle Poule, addressed to Capt. Rowley, 
of the Eagle, Senior Officer in the Adrfi- 
atic, and transmitted by Sir Charles 
Cotton. 
Belle Poule at Sea, Adriatic, May G. 
On the 4th inst. being off tle coast of 
Istria with the Alceste in company, at 
ten a. m, we discovered and chased 
a large French brig of war of 18 guns, 
which shortly afterwards hauled into the 
small harbour of Parenza.—Having re- 
ceived intelligence that such a vessel 
might ke expected conveying supplies of 
all descriptions for the French frigates 
at Ragusa, whieh had escaped from the 
recent gallant action off Lissa, I’ felt 
that no means should be left untried to 
capture or destroy her. After reconnoi- 
tring her position, and consulting the 
ceeye and a most intelligent Officer I 
ad on board, Mr. Thomas Boardman, 
Acting Lieut. of the Acorn, who, from 
his general local knowledge of the Adri- 
atic, had handsomely volunteered his 
services for the cruize, I found it was im- 
practicable for the frigates toenterthe har- 
bour, there being only 15 feet water in 
it, but that the brig might nevertheless 
be cannonaded with effect where she was 
then lying; accordingly at three p. ™m. 
both ships stood in, within a cable's 
length of the rocks at the entrance of 
the harbour, andl opened an animated 
fire on her, and a battery under which 
she lay, and in an hour obliged her te 
haul ashore under the town out of reach 
of our shot. The ships were frequently 
hulled by the battery, but sustained no 
other damage but what could be immedi- 
ately repaired. ‘All further efforts from 
the frigates’ being perfectly useless, 1 de- 
- termined 
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termined on taking possession of an is- 
land in the mouth ef the harbour, and 
within musket-shot of the town. The 
ships were anchored, after the close of 
day, about four miles from the shore, 
and about eleven o’elock the same night, 
200 seamen, and al] the marines, went 
under the orders of Lieut. John M‘Curdy, 
Senior Lieut. of the Belle Poule, accom- 
panied by the officers and petty officers 
named in the margin*, and took pos- 
session of the island without opposition. 
With incessant labour, and the most ex- 
traordinary exertions, a defence was 
thrown up, and a battery of four guns 
(two howitzers and two nine-pounders), 
wounted on a commanding position by 
five o'clock. A field piece was also 
placed at some distance to the left to 
divide the attention of the Enemy, who, 
aware of our operations, had been 
busily employed during the night in 
planting guns in various parts of the 
harbour, Soon after five A. M. the 
French opened a cross fire from four 
different positions, which was immediate- 
ly returned, and kept up on both sides 
with great vigour for five hours, when 
the brig being cut to pieces and sunk, 
and of course the object of our landing 
accomplished, the guns, ammunition, 
&c. were all re-embarked, with the 
most perfect order and regularity. We 
have had four killed and as many wound- 
ed belonging to the two ships. 
J. BRISBANE. 
Admiral Lord Gambier has transmit- 
ted a Letter from Capt. Parker, of the 
Amazon, giving an account of a gallant 
and successful aftack made, on the 30th 
ult, by the boats of that ship, under the 
directions of Lieut. Westphall, on an 
Enemy’s convoy near the Penmarks. 
One of the Enemy's vessels having been 
eut off by the Amazon, the remainder, 
eight, ran on shore under the protection 
of a battery, aud of a considerable 
number of troops; notwithstanding the 
fire from which, Lieut. Westphall suc- 
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ceeded in bringing out three, and destroy- 
ing the other five, without any loss on 
our part, 

A letter from Capt. ‘Sutton, of the 
Derwent sloop, gives an account of his 
having captured Le Rafleur French pri- 
vateer, of Granville, with 20 men, with 
small arms :—The Violet lugger has sent 
into Guernsey two small Enemy’s priva- 
teers. 

Capt. Byng, of the Belliqueux, has 
transmitted three letters from Capt. 
Harris of the Sir Francis Drake, contain- 
ing reports of the following captures, 
&c, in the Indian Seas,—Of the capture, 
off Java, of a Batavian ship of eight 
guns and 33 men, a schooner of six guns 
and 13 men, and a coasting vessel, 
the Sir Francis Drake.—Of the destruc- 
tion, in Bantam Bay, of a French pri- 
vateer, and two gun-boats of four guns 
each, by the boats of the Belliqueux and 
Sir Francis Drake, under the directions 
of Lieut. Joseph Prior, of the former 
ship :—Of the capture or destruction, by 
the boats of the Sir Francis Drake, 
between Aug. 9 and Sept 8, of seven 
Batavian guh-boats, five piratical prows, 
and 35 Dutch trading vessels, 





Downing-strect, Aug. 10. Extract of 
a Dispatch to Lord Liverpool by Gover- 
nor Farquhar, dated Port Leuis, Isle of 
France, April 2. 

His Majesty’s ship Eclipse, Captain 
Lynne, returned to this port onthe 15th 
ult. after having taken possession of the 
French port of Tamelavi, at Madagas- 
car, Feb. 18, and landed the detach- 
ments from his Majesty’s 22d Regiment 
and Bourbon Rifle Corps, for the garri- 
son of that island. The French Com- 
mandant accepted, without opposition, 
the terms upon which the Isle of France 
capitulated. The result of this service 
has freed these seas from the last French 
flag, and secured to us an unmolested 
traffick with the fruitful and abundant is- 
land of Madagascar. 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

Paris papers bave brought us the com- 
munication made to the Legislative 
Body, on closing its sittings on the 25th 
ult. in which all the topicks of congra- 
tulation alluded to in the Exposé (see 
P73, &e.) are reiterated, a high tone of 


triumph is assumed for the capture of 
Tarragona and the relief of Badajos, 
and a comparison is made between the 
situation of France and England. The 
following is an extract : 

« The junction of our armies has been 
effected. Badajos, attacked in vain, has 





* Belle Pouie,—Lieuts. R. Boardman, E. A, Chartres, and A. Morrison; Messrs. 
Blair, Chapman, Finlay, Maxwell, Hall, and Grose, Midshipmen.-— Aiceste, 


Lieut. Hickman, Mr. Moore, Master, 
and Reding, Midshipmen. 
Gent. Mac. August, 1811. 
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Lieut. Lloyd; Messrs. Adair, Croker, 
been 
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been delivered, Marshal Suchet has 
overthrown the walls of Tarragona, in 
the presence of the English, the melan- 
choly witnesses of this victory.— A gar- 
rison of 18,000 men, courageous and 
obstinate, has not been able to resist 
French valour; 10,000 prisoners, and a 
number of cannons and standards, are 
the trephies of the conquerors. Noble 
presages ! which confirm the hopes given 
to us a short time since by a Monarch, 
all whose predictions victory is aceus- 
tomed to fulfil. At the same moment 
a ery of distress issued from the British 
Isles. Credit, which supports their 
colossal and factious power, is shaken, 
and that Government, already excluded 
from the Continent, but which beasted, 
notwithstanding, in the midst of the 
incumbranceé on its manufactures, that 
it should be enabled to exchange its 
produce for the gold of Mexico and Peru, 
is now constrained to acknowledge its 
error, to confess that it has lost the 
public confidence, and to prepose the 
ruinous establishment of a paper money. 
— Such is at present the respective si- 
tuation of France and England. The 
English Government wishes for war, the 
monopoly of commerce, and the domi- 
nion of the seas, — Its allies are either 
destroyed, or lost unto it; it ruins all 
those whom it takes into its pay; it is 
punished for its egotism by exclusion; 
and, after having heaped loan upon loan, 
and tax upon tax, besieged by com- 
plaints, and menaced with tumult, it is 
reduced to propose to the people, as the 
only resource, a fictitious money, which 
has no other pledge than a confidence 
that no longer exists. — The Emperor, 
on thé contrary, wishes for peace and 
the freedom of the seas.— He has 
200,000 men under arms, the Princes of 
Europe are his allies, his whole empire 
enjoys profound tranquillity. — Without 
loans, without anticipations, 954 mil- 
lions easily levied, secure the free exe- 
cution of his noble designs ; and his 
Majesty has charged us to convey to you 
expressions of satisfaction and hope.” 
Pavis, July 25.— This morning the 
Deputation appointed to convey to the 
King of Rome the homage of the Legis- 
lative Body, repaired to St. Cloud, 
“* Not one of us,” they say in their Re- 
port, “could behold, without a most 
lively interest, that august infant on 
whom rest so many destinies, and whose 
age inspires the most tender senti- 
ments.” Madame (the Governess) re- 
ceived and thanked them in the name 
of the young Prince; regretting, no 
doubt, that he could not add his per- 
sonal sentiments to those she expressed 


te the Legislative Body. — (Aoniteur.) 





[Was the ridiculous ever carried to a 
greater excess than in this Senatorial 
visit to a baby and its nurse ?} 

A Paris paper of the 25th ult. contains 
two Reports from Marshal Soult to Ber- 
thier. The first is dated Badajos, the 
24th of June, and relates to the recon- 
noissance made by Soult with a large 
body of cavalry upon Elvas and Cam 
Mayor, during which a piquet of the 
1ith Light Dragoons, under Capt. Lu- 
tyens, was cut off, and the 2d Hassars 
suffered in their retreat. The enemy 
boast that they destroyed two squadrons 
of the 11th Regiment, and of the Hano- 
verian Hussars, and made three officers 
and 150 privates prisoners. But the 
Marshal admits, in the following sen- 
tence, that he did not succeed in recon- 
noitering the allied positions :— “ Ac- 
cording to the information which has 
been collected, i¢ would appear that 
there has been a separation of the allied 
army ;” and in the subsequent supposi- 
tions, he is greatly mistaken, ‘“ that 
the English and Portuguese have already 
filed 6 trueps towards the Tagus, and 
sent their baggage to Lisbon; that 
Lord Wellington has directed his march 
towards Lisbon; and that the Knemy 
have sent to that city more than 2,000 
sick or wounded.” — The second Report 
is dated Badajos, June 28. Soult says, 
that the allied army, after recrossing 
the Guadiana, continued its retreat; 
that it was three marciies distant from 
the French; that it appeared to have 
given up Spain entirely, and to be con- 
centrating itself for the defence of Lis- 
bon. — After stating that the Spaniards 
had separated, and proceeded to the 
mouth of the Guadiana, and giving an 
estimate of the allied loss at the battle 
of Albuera, namely, English 6,500 kill- 
ed, wounded, and taken, and the Spa- 
niards and Portuguese at 4,000, the 
Marshal, in a subjoined and concluding 
extract, acquits us of throwing the 
brunt of the action on our allies, an in- 
sidious reproach which we have more 
than once heard from the French:— 
“ The English ‘are very much dissatisfied 
with Gen. Beresford, who has been sus 
pended and sent to England, for having 
exposed the English troops, and spared 
the Portuguese and Spaniards, [lit is 
true, that the latter, who were more 
numerous, were less exposed than the 


- English, and suffered less loss.) A great 


number of deserters from the English 
army come in to us. ‘They all assert, 
that the English feel their inability t 
support the contest in Spain; and every 
thing induces me to think, that, when 
the army of reserve, which your High- 


ness has announced to me, ae 
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arrived upon AJmeida, they wil be con- 
yinced of the impossibility even of main- 
taining themselves at Lisbon. — They 
have experienced a great want of provi- 
sions and of money. Money is become 
very searce with them; they no longer 
scatter it with the same profusion. 
They attribute this to the unfavourable 
state of the exchange. — The breaches 
in the fortress of Badajos are repairing 
with the greatest activity. The place 
has been re-victualied for seven months : 
we have just discovered a new magazine 
of 100,000 weight of gun-powder, which 
had been concealed in the vaults. —I 
have caused Olivenza te be razed.” 

M. Molierus, in an address to the Le- 
gislative Body, admits, that the expences 
of France exceeds her income, and that 
it has been found necessary to establish 
a sinking fund, which is to liquidate 
every sum borrowed beyond the fixed 
debt of 60 millions. 

Buonaparte has published a decree 
denouncing the penalty of death against 
any Captain on board of whose ship any 
bills of exchange upon England, or cor- 
respondence with England, shall be 
found. -— Another decree is said to order 
that no young lady, possessed of an an- 
nual income of, or above 6,000 francs, 
shall be allowed to marry but with the 
consent of the French Government. 
This is said to be done with a view of 
promoting Officers in the Army by means 
of matrimonial connexions, 

The Moniteur of the 19th ult. contains 
the following Reply of Buonaparte to the 
Address of a Deputation from the Ionian 
Isles : 

‘GENTLEMEN Deputies from the 
Ionian Isles,—I have caused great works 
to be completed in your country. Ihave 
eollected a great number of troops, and 
ammunition of all kinds. I do not re- 
grét the expences which Corfu has cost 
my Treasury, It is the key of the 
Adriatic. — I will never abandon the 
Islands which the superiority of the Ene- 
my by sea has placed in their power. In 
India, in America, in the Mediterranean, 
every thing that is, and has been French, 
shall always be so. Conquered by the 
Enemy, by the vicissitudes of war, they 
Shall return into the Empire by the 
other events of the war, or by the stipu- 
lations of peace. I should always con- 
sider it as an eternal blot upon my reign, 
if l ever sanctioned the abandonment of 
a single Frenchman.” 

a the Address from the Lippe, he re- 
plied : 

“GENTLEMEN Deputies of the De- 
partinent of La Lippe :— The town of 
Munster belonged to an Ecclesiastical 
Sovereign; deplorable effect of igno- 
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rance and superstition! You were with- 
out country — Providence, who willed 
that I should restore the Throne of 
Charlemagne, has made you naturally 
enter, with Holland, and the Hanse 
Towns, into the bosom of the Empire. 
From the moment in which you became 
French, my heart made no difference be- 
tween you and other parts of my States, 
As soon as circumstances shall permit 
me, 1 shall feel a lively satisfaction in 
being among you.” 

Madam Blanchard, in one of her late 
ascents from Paris, in a balloon, was 
caught in a storm of hail anc rain; but, 
notwithstanding, ascended so high, that 
she was lost in clouds and whirl- 
winds, and did not alight from her bal- 
Joon near Vincennes till between six and 
seven in the morning of the day after 
she arose from Paris, In cousequence 
of the prodigious height the balloon as- 
cended, Madam Blanchard fainted, and 
continued insensible for some time. Her 
ascension occupied 14 hours and a half. 

What has been called a tower erect- 
ing at Boulogne, is, it seems, a sort of 
column formed of marble found near 
Boulogne, and which is to be called the 
Column Napoleon. It is 162 French 
feet in height, and square. On the sides 
are two lions of bronze cast by Houdon, 
seventeen feet in height. In front is a 
representation in bronze of Marshal 
Soult presenting the model of this mo- 
nument to Napoleon in the name of the 
Army of the Coast; the figures are 15 
feet in height. On the sea-front is a 
representation, also in bronze, of Ad- 
miral Latouche Treville, with marine at- 
tributes, and allegorical figures of pru- 
dence and strength. These two bronzes 
are cased with porphyry. The column 
is surmounted by three eagles in bronge, 
cast by Getti, seven feet in height, sup- 
porting, on their wings displayed, the 
bust of Napoleon. 


SPAIN anp PORTUGAL, 


Bessieres, Commander in Chief of the 
French army in the North of Spain, bas 
issued two General Orders from Valla- 
dolid — the head-quarters of Joseph Buo- 
naparte on his way to Madrid — which 
may be considered as instances of his 
affection for his Spanish subjects, and no 
indecisive proofs of the joy which they, 
on their parts, must feci at his return. 
They denounce the ;enalty of death 
on all persons aiding, corresponding, or 
in fact at all conniving, with what are 
termed the brigands, These Orders 
must tend to barbarize the unhappy 
country in which they are promulgated, 
by driving its inhabitants from all the 
habits of social life; but they can give 
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little aid in beating them into submis- 
sion. 

The Cortes of Spain adopted on the 
19th June, after along and secret dis- 
cussion, a Decree accepting an offer 
made by the British Government, of 
mediating with the Spanish provinces 
in South America, The Decree consists 
of nine articles; and the mediation is 
accepted, on condition that an acknow- 
ledgment of the sovereignty of the Cortes 
should be the basis of the Treaty ; and 
that the British Government should, on 
the failure of the negotiation, suspend 
all intercourse with the refractory pro- 
vinces, and assist in reducing them to 
subjection. 

The activity of the Guerrillas in annoy- 
ing the French continues unabated, and 
their attempts are generally successful. 
The Empecinado continues to signalize 
himself by the briskness and boldness of 
his attacks. He lately stormed a bat- 
ms | near one of the gates of Madrid, 
and carried off the cannon. — Among 
the booty taken by Mina from Joseph 
Buonaparte’s escort, is said to be a 
quantity of gold and diamonds — the 
former amounting to 16 millions of reals, 
the latter to two millions. 

Lord Wellington has declined the 
pension of 20,000 crusadoes (about 
£2,500.) offered to him by the Prince 
Regent of Portugal. : 

ITALY, 

Some Decrees have been issued by 
Buonaparte for the improvement and 
embellishment of the city of Rome, and 
the raising a fund for the purpose. The 
navigation of the river Tiber is to be 
made perfect, the bridges of Horatius 
Cocles and Pope Sextus are to be rebuilt, 
and the Pantheon and the Square of 
Trajan are to be enlarged and embel- 
lished. 

The Pope has been removed, by the 
order of Buonaparte, from Savona, in 
the Genoese territory, to Tortona, a 
strong place in Piedmont. 

Corfu, we are assured, was at the be- 
ginning of July, in great want of mili- 
tary stores. It was blockaded by ten 
English ships of different sizes; so ju- 
diciously stationed, that the French and 
Italian vessels, which should attempt to 
enter with supplies, could not escape 
capture. The facility with which suc- 
cours have been conveyed to the island, 
has long been a subject of exultation to 
the Enemy: its fall would be a most 
desirable event; as it would release a 
considerable military and naval force. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A letter from Lausanne, of the 24th 

of June, says—‘ Another avalanche 


took place on the 14th inst. at Ville- 
neuve, near the Lake of Geneva; but 
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unaccompanied by those dreadful con. 
sequences attendant on former ones, 
The heavy rain that fell during the pre. 
eeding month detached the summit of 
the mountain from its base, as large 
fissures, three yards wide, were observ. 
able two weeks preceding. These warn- 
ed the inhabitants of their danger, and 
the most wealthy removed their effects; 
and the magistrates made such provision 
for the poorer orders, that they were 
enabled to follow. On the 14th, at mid. 
day, the atmosphere being remarkably 
serene and clear, the summit of the 
Fourches, covered with several hundred 
trees, suddenly gave way; the concus 
sion was heard eight miles off. The 
ruins oceupy a space of one mile and a 
quarter, including a part of Villeneuve. 
At Vevay and Noville, the avalanche had 
all the effects of an earthquake, the 
houses being rocked, the earthenware 
broken, and the furniture displaced,” 
GERMANY. 

The misery into which many of the 
German States are plunged by an adhe- 
rence to the “ Continental System” is 
inconceivable. A Leipzig Journal states, 
that it was ascertained by the Dict, that 
the manufactures of Saxony employed 
upwards of 400,000 workmen; but that 
they had since dwindled to about one 
fourth. In June, about 15,000 were in 
a state of starvation, in consequence of 
Russia haviug closed her frontiers to the 
goods of foreign manufactories. 

The inhabitants of Berlin use lupines 
roasted, to supply the place of coffee. 

Count Gottorp, the Ex-King of Swe- 
den, remained at Tonningen, on the 
18th of last month. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia no longer acts upon the policy 
of the Continental System, but has ad- 
mitted into her ports nearly all the ships 
that presented themselves. We have 
seen a list of 134 vessels which had 
gained adinission. 

Vaccination has been extended to the 
remoter provinces of the Russian em- 
pire; and in March and April last, was 
introduced with the greatest success 
among several of the Tartar tribes. 

On the 4th of July, a signal victory 
was gained by Gen. Kutusow, over the 
Turkish army commanded by the Grand 
Vizier, who marched upon Rudschuck, 
in which the latter sustained a consider- 
able loss ; but the victory has nut been 
such as to terminate the campaign in 
favour of the Russians, 

A meteoric stone, of 15 pounds, fell 
on the Ist of March, in the village of 
Konleghowsk, dependent on the town 
of Romea, in the government of Tscher- 
nigoff, in Russia, and making part of 


the domains of Count Golovkin: its fall 
was 
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was preceded by three violent claps of 
thunder. When it was dug out from 
thé depth of more than three feet, 
through a thick layer of ice, it still pos- 
sessed heat: it was remarked, that at 
the third clap of thunder, there was an 
extraordinary explosion, with a loud 
hissing noise, and throwing out a great 
antity of sparks. 

2 Apres ASIA, 

The Nabob of Oude lately gave a 
grand hunt, to which a number of Eu- 
ropean officers were invited, and in the 
course of which not fewer than twenty 
large tygers, which had long infested 
the country, and committed great de- 
predations, were destroyed. Some ele- 
phants were, however, wounded in this 
diversion, and two or three of the 
hunters killed. An European gentleman 
(Mr. Collet) was dangerously wounded. 

A letter from an Officer on board his 
Majesty’s ship Lion, dated Bombay, 
Feb. 1, says, “ On our arrival here, the 
Persian Ambassador received a letter 
fromthe King of Persia, signifying that 
he had conferred on him the title of 
Khan, which is the highest rank next to 
the Royal Family, Ali the Persians and 
Parsees at Bombay came off to the ship 
to pay their respects to his Excellency ; 
after which seven boats, with a band in 
one of them, came off to conduct him 
on shore. On leaving the ship, he was 
saluted by us with 21 guns, and receiv- 
ed with a like salute on shure. On land- 
ing, Sir Gore Ousely was received with 
21 guns, and the military were all turn- 
ed out. We are to sail in a few days for 
tue Persian Gulph, and are in hopes 
that we shall not remain there more 
than 15 days.” 

The Belliqueux, of 64 guns, which 
came home last week as escort of the 
China fleet, brings intelligence that the 
Dutch, after having destroyed all the 
fortifications, had evacuated Batavia, 
and retired to Murrack, a strong posi- 
tion in the straits of Sunda. 

AMERICA ann WEST INDIES. 

American papers of the 15th ult. an- 
nounce the arrival of Mr. Foster and 
Mr. Pinkney in the United States at the 
latter end of June. The former had 
presented his «redentials, and had had 
several conferences with the American 
Minister, the result of which could not 
be known at the above date: it was be- 
lieved, however, that the negotiations 
had been suspended until Mr. Foster 
should receive fresh instructions respect- 
ing the affair of the Little Belt. 

The New York Gazette notices the 
daily arrival of passengers in the United 
States from Ireland. It adds, that many 
of them are persons ef respectability 
and property; and computes, that from 
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May to the middle of last month, 3,000 
have landed in that city. 


In a severe thunder-storm which was - 


experienced at Alexandria and other 
places in the United States, on the 8th 
of June, the hail-stones were of prodi- 
gious size, and many of them are said to 
have weighed 14 ounces ! 

We have very distressing accounts of 
damage done to the shipping, by a bur- 
ricane which visited a number of the 
Leeward Islands on the 7th and @th ult. 
The following are some of the details : — 
At Martinique, four or five sail lost. — 
At Antigua, his Majesty's ship Gloire 
lost her mizen-mast, and threw several 
of her guns overboard; his Majesty's 
brig Guachapin, of 12 guns, sunk at her 
moorings ; several large merchantmen, 
and about thirty small vessels on shore; 
the ship St. Andrew bilged, and cargo 
lost; the Braganza and Speculatiun on 
shore, but expected to be got off. — At 
St. Kitts, the ship Sussex, partly loaded, 
totally lost; Captain drowned, crew 
saved. —~ At Nevis, the ship Rachael, to- 
tally lost. — At St. Martin’s, several ves- 
sels, chiefly Americans, lost on the shoals 
of Anguedo. — The ship Clarendon, 
bound to Honduras, totally dismasted, 
was carried into Tortola by the Chester- 
field. The Adventure packet, with 
mails for Jamaica, arrived at Barbadoes, 
with loss of main top-mast. — Forty ves- 
sels, chiefly Americans, were on shore 
at St. Bartholomew’s. 

An Ordinance was published by King 
Christophe, June 24, prohibiting the 
foreign Merchants from retailing car- 
goes assigned to them, and specifying 
the smallest quantity of merchandize 
they would ,be permitted to dispose of at 
one time, under a penalty of 3,000 dol- 
lars.— In addition to creating various 
ranks of nobility, he has issued edicts 
for the establishment of a Royal Guard, 
an Order of Knighthood, and a Clerical 
Hierarchy. A body of 250 infantry, and 
a company of light horse, are to take 
care of the personal safety of his sable 
Majesty, and two companies of light 
horse are to attend upon the Queen and 
Prince Royal. The Military Order of 

the Negro Legion of Honour is deno- 
minated the Order of St. Henry. A fund 
of 300,000 livres constitutes the endow- 
ment of the Order, all the Members of 
which must profess the Catholic faith. 
Determined to ape the Monarch in the 
minutest circumstance, King Henry has 
also his Royal Gazette. 





IRELAND. 

Dublin, July 5. Rev. Matthew Crow- 
ley, Professor of the Sacred Scriptures in 
the College of Maynooth, read his re- 
eantation in Cluist Church Cathedral, 
and 
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and after Divine Service partook of 
the holy communion. This gentleman's 
conversion (if we are rightly informed) 
was principally occasioned by the fol- 
lowing circumstance : —He had been for 
some time preparing himself to give his 
class in the College a series of Lectures 
upon “ the Protestant Heresy,” as it is 
theologically termed in the Roman 
Catholic Ecclesiastical Seminaries ; and 
for this purpose had diligently studied 
all the leading points of controversy 
between the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic religions, and most carefully 
examined that fountain of all truth, the 
Holy Scriptures; and critically, and 
with a mind bent upon impartial inves- 
tigation, had perused Mr. Stackhouse’s 
invaluable History of the Bible, and the 
late Bishop Porteus’s Lectures on the 
Gospels. The result has been, his re- 
nounecing the tenets of that religion in 
which he. was brouglit up, and embracing 
the dortrines and opinions of the Ke- 
formed Church. His conversion has, 
we understand, produced a very strong 
sensation in the College of Maynooth, 
and a great number of the students have 
manifested an inclination to follow his 
example. Mr. Crowley is about 38 years 
of age, and, as we are informed, is a 
gentleman of the most singular modesty, 
of spotless reputation, and of the most 
profound learning. 





Country News. 

The following advertisement is a 
glorious trophy of honour to the noble 
Author of it: 

*€ Chester, July 4, 1211. Earl Grosvenor, 
wishing to extend the benefits of educa- 
tion to those poor boys of six years old 
and upwards who cannot, at present, 
gain admission into the charity-schools 
established in this city, has engaged a 
master, of approved abilities, and made 
arrangements for opening a school, early 
in next month, for that purpose. Those 
parents, &c. who wish to embrace this 
advantage, are requested to apply to 
Mr. Hamilton, at the Blue-schvol, where 
he will attend every day next week, from 
ten to one o'clock, to receive names 
and certificates of age.” 

July 28. During a tremendous thun- 
der-storm this day, as the family of Mr. 
Robinson, of South Park, near Hedon, 
Yorkshire, was sitting in the parlour 
after supper, the lightning entered the 
room; and Mr. S. Robinson, aged 28 
years, who was sitting with his head close 
to the bell-handle, which had served as 
a conductor to the electric fluid, was 
ipstantly struck dead. ‘The two Miss 
Robinsons, anda Mr. Hagygerston, were 


slightly bruised, A small discoloured 
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place appeared on one side of the de- 
ceased’s neck, and one on the outside of 
his thigh, but no other marks of the 
stroke were visible. 

Aug. 5. This evening, as the brig 
Wiitiam, John Bateman, master, bound 
from London to Selby, with a cargo of 
groceries,was proceeding up the Humber, 
she was driven by the strength of the 
tide upon Whitton Sand. The extreme 
rapidity of the current so instantly made 
a passage over the vessel, at the same 
time forcing her upon her broad-side, 
that the Captain’s wife, two of his 
children, and a woman passenger, were 
drowned in the cabin, into which the 
water rushed with such overwhelming 
fury, as to render unavailing every effort 
used by the agonized husband for their 
preservation. Captain Sanderson, ofthe 
sloop Messenger, of Lynn, who was at 
anchor near the sand, and saw the ac- 
cident happen, immediately proceeded 
with his boat to afford every assistance 
in his power, and succeeded in saving 
the lives of the Captain, and his crew, 
and landed them in safety at Whitton. 
On the ebbing of the tide, the water 
left the vessel upright, though deep in 
the sand, and the bodies of the unfor- 
tunate sufferers were got out of the cabin. 

The Head of the House of Percy, not 
less illustrious by his deeds than by de- 
scent, has recently paid a tribute of af- 
fection to the Royal Person of the Prince 
Regent, and admiration of his ruling con- 
duct, which must secure a lasting claim 
to national gratitude. On tbe 12th of 
August last (the Prince Regent’s birth- 
day) his Grace endowed and opened, at 
Alnwick, a seminary for 200 boys, the 
children of the neighbouring poor, to be 
cloathed, fed, and educated, at his Grace’s 
sole expence and bounty; enacting, as 
an express clause in this permanent insti- 
tution, that the Natal Day of the Regent 
should be observed for ever as a holiday, 
in order that the boys as they grow up, 
may learn to reverence and bless that 
Prince to whose honour this munificent 
establishment has been consecrated, 

Liverpool, Aug. 14. Last Sunday even- 
ing the Bishop of Chester confirmed up- 
wards of 2000 boys at St. Paul’s Church, 
and near 3000 girls at St. Peter’s. Un-+ 
fortunately a false alarm took place at the 
latter church soon after eight o’clock, 
which for aspace of nearly twohours pro- 
dured considerable agitation in the minds 
of agreat portion of the town. Formany 
years there has not been so great a num- 
ber of children collected for confirmation, 
and the church was of course immensely 
thronged: the children were pressing 
through the middle aile towards the altar, 








when, from the heat and pressure, ven 
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of the girls fainted ; the children around 
her, unable to render her any assistance, 
or to make way to carry her out, scream- 
ed aloud, and the others in different parts 
of the church, unacquainted with the 
nature of the distress, and the dreadful 
accident at St. Nicholas’s church being 
stili fresh in their memories, an alarm 
that the galleries were falling was in- 
stantly spread through the church, and 
the piercing shrieks of the children were 
re-echoed bythe tumultuous anxiety of 
the crowd assembled in the church-yard ; 
many of the children leaped through the 
lower windows into the yard, and im- 
mediately rushed towards the doors, 
which were absolutety blocked up by 
the imprudent curiosity of the people 
without. During the interval which 
took place before a free passage could 
be obtained through the doors, a number 
of the children were severely bruised, 
and many had their clothes nearly turn 
away. ‘The active exertions of the clergy 
and gentlemen, at length, in some mea- 
sure appeased the tumult, and quieted 
the fears of those around ; and it is owing 
to their exertions alone that a much 
greater degree of injury was not sus- 
tained. 

Aug.17. Soon after six inthe morning, 
Mr. T. Astell, who has been for near 50 
years game-keeper to Earl Spencer at 
Wimbledon Park, arrived at his own 
house speechless, and ina very exhausted 
state, from a desperate wound he had 
received on the left side of his bead, 
just above his ear, and which had frac- 
tured his seull. Being unable to give 
any account who had wounded him, two 
police-officers were sent for, who ascer- 
tained that Mr. Astell had gone out with 
his gun in consequence of being inform- 
ed by his nephew that some one was 
shooting the young game, and came up 
with one Hall, a labourer, who was em- 
ployed by a tenant of Lord Spencer's to 
cut a field of barley. They had a little 
scuffle together; but all the violence that 
the man who was said to have discharged 
the gun used, was pushing the game- 
keeper from. him. This scuffle was seen 
by some labourers. Mr. Astel! and Hall 
afterwards got over the park paling to- 
gether, and in half-an hour he reached 
home in the above state. Hall imme- 
diately absconded; the officers with 
much difficulty traced him, on the @2Ist, 
to Farnham, where he was apprehended, 
having secreted the gun he had taken 
from Mr. Astell in the cellar of the pub- 
lic house. On being taken to Earl Spen- 
cer’s, Mr. Astell, who is 70 years old, 
and not expected to recover, identified 
him, by signs, as the man who wound- 
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A labourer named White, while seek- 
ing his cows in a field near Canterbury, 
pereeived one Brazier in a hedge with a 
quantity of wheat which he suspected he 
had stelen; and on stooping down to 
look at it, Brazier seized him with one 
land, aud cut his throat with a knife in 
the other. ‘The poor man with difficulty 
crawled home, but is not expected to re- 
cover. Brazier returned home, and told 
his wife what he had done, saying, “all 
is safe,” from an idea that White was 
dead; finding that however not to be 
the case, he decamped, and has not 
since been heard of. 

An entire Roman bath has been dis- 
covered in a field at Bignor, near Pet- 
worth, with a tesselated pavement in 
perfect preservation. The bath is of a 
hexagonal form, surrounded with seats ; 
in the centre is a metallic pipe; the 
bottom of the bath is about two feet 
below the pavement, and five feet wide; 
the tesselated floor represents various 
figures in dancing attitudes, most beau- 
tifully wrought. In digging further, a 
dolphin, and various other antiquities 
of the most costly materials, were found. 
It is supposed to be the remains of a 
Roman palace. A Roman road has also 
heen discovered, leading through the 
field. 

At the Taunton Assizes, Betty Town- 
send, aged 77, considered by the super- 
stitious as a witch, and whose outward 
appearance would certainly seem to such 
persons an undeniable proof of their sus- 
picions, was tried for obtaining money 
from a child under the following cireum- 
stances :—The prosecutor, Jacob Poole, 
a poor labouring man, residing in a 
hamlet of Taunton, in which parish the 
prisoner also resided, had been in the 
habit of sending his daughter, aged 
about 13, with apples in a basket to 
market. About Jan. 24 last, the old 
woman met with the little girl, and 
asked to see what she had in her basket, 
which having examined, she said to her, 
“ Hast got any money?” The child 
said she had none. “ Then get some for 
me,” said the old woman, “and bring 
it to me at the Castle door (a tavern in 
Taunton), or I will kill thee!” The 
child, terrified to an extreme at such a 
threat from a witch, procured 2s. and 
carried it to her, when the old woman 
said, “Tis a good turn thou hast got it, 
or else I would have made thee die by 
inches.” This was repeated seven times 
within five months, when Poole (the fa- 
ther! going to the shop of Mr. Bruford, 
a druggist in Taunton, to pay a little 
bill which he owed for medicine, found 
no less than seven different charges 
agaiust him for moncy lent ; and on in- 
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quiry found that different small sums of 
@s. 2s.6d. 5s. &c. had been borrowed by 
the girl in her father’s name, for the 
‘or my as she said, of going to mar- 
et, but carried as a peace-offering to the 
old woman. The whole was now dis- 
covered; and Poole’s wife and another 
woman took the girl with them to the 
prisoner’s house, and interrogated her 
as to the facts. She admitted a know- 
ledge of the girl, but, on being reprehend- 
ed for her conduct, raved and swore that 
if they dared to accuse her, she would 
make them “ die by itches.” —“ No,” said 
Mrs. Poole, who appears to have thought 
that she knew much better how to deal 
with a witch than her daughter, “ that 
thee shall not; I'll hinder that ;” and, 
taking a pin from her clothes, scratched 
the witch from her elbow to her wrist, in 
three places, to draw her blood, a process 
believed to be of unfailing efficacy as an 
antidote to witchcraft. ‘The idea of this 
wicked woman’s power has had such an 
effect on the mind of the girl, that she 
is now reduced to such a state of debility, 
as to be scarcely able to take any suste- 
mance. The Jury found the prisoner guil- 
ty; and the Judge observed, that only 
’ her extreme old age prevented him from 
pronouncing on her the severest sentence 
the law would allow; she was sentenced 
to paya fine of Js. and to be kept to 
hard labour in the House of Correction 
for six calendar months. 





Domestic OccuRRENCES. 
Monday, August 12. 

Mr. Sadler, our English aéronaut, made 
another aérial voyage, from the gardens 
of the Mermaid Tavern, at Hackney. The 
filling of the balloon was rather slow : 
it began at nine o’clock, and was not 
completed till balf-past two. The 
previous operations were carried on in 
an inclosed part of the garden; and the 
balloon, when filled, was moved forward 
upon the lawn. At a quarter before 3, 
Mr. Sadler, and Captain Paget, of the 
navy, stepped into the car, and rose 
into the air immediately with great ra- 
pidity, in evidently high spirits, and 
taking with them such refreshiments as 
the keenness of the air to which they 
were ascending, might svon render ne- 
cessary. The airy travellers were in 
sight for about a quarter of an hour. 
Though the weather was fair, yet the 
day was not remarkably clear, or they 
would have been visible considerably 
longer. They took with them, besides 
life-preservers, grappling irons, clothing, 
and ballast, two purple flags, one of 
them bearing the arms, &c. of his High- 
ness the Duke of Gloucester, and the 
other, those of the Earl of Hardwicke, 
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which they coritinued to wave as 1 
pursued their trackless path, in grateful 
testimony to the reiterated shouts and 
plaudits of the innumerable spectators, 
The wind being nearly due West, their 
intention was to come to their mother 
earth again somewhere on the Essex 
side of the Thames, near Tilbury or 
Hornchurch; unless, by some sudden 
shifting of the breeze, they should find 
it advisable to land on the coast of Kent. 
A brisker and finer ascent, it was uni- 
versally agreed, has not been seen, 
Within the garden the number of persons 
was very considerable. Several scientific 
gentlemen were present. Outside, they 
exceeded calculation, At 3 o'clock, the 
balloon continued to ascend: the aérial 
travellers observed beneath them what 
appeared to be two large cisterns of water, 
but which subsequent observation proved 
to them were the East India Docks. The 
thermometer now stood 52}; but, from 
some accident which happened to the 
barometer, no observations on that 
could be made during the continuance 
of the voyage. The balloon being quite 
distended, it became necessary to let 
out some of the gas; and this was done 
at intervals, till the balloon descended, 
Ballast, however, was thrown out; the 
ascent of the balloon now became very 
rapid, and the travellers were soon at 
an immense height. At ten minutes 
past 3 they crossed the Thames at 
Galeon’s-reach, and the sound of a piece 
of ordnance from Woolwich was distinctly 
heard by Mr. Sadler and his companion : 
they observed the smoke, which ap- 
parently rose from the earth. Mr. Sad- 
ler upon this waved his flag, and another 
piece of ordnance was discharged, as if 
to return the compliment as they passed. 
The city of London, the bridges, the 
Thames, and the German Ocean, were 
then distinguishable to the aéronauts ; 
and at-this period Capt. Paget drew the 
cork of a bottle of Madeira, and the 
health of the Prince Regent was drank 
in a bumper. The prospect, which at 
this period, for the first time, presented 
itself to the view of Capt. Paget, was 
beyond the power of description ; the 
capital was at that time pronounced by 
him to be a small village ; nor could be 
be persuaded tothe contrary, till the 
four bridges, namely, London, West- 
minster, Blackfriars, and Battersea, 
which from their intercepting the river 
were rendered more couspicuous than 
other objects, were pointed out to him 
by Mr. S. As the aéronauts continued 
their course down the river, they were 
saluted by the discharge of several more 
pieces of artillery, and at half-past three 
they drank the health of all their friends 
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at Hackney. About this time Mr. Sad- 
Jer, perceiving that the balloon was ap- 
proaching the sea, felt it prudent to look 
out for a spot on which to effect a land- 
ing. They then descended till the ships 
in the river, from Woolwich to the Nore, 
became perfectly distinguishable. On 
crossing the river at St. Clement’s- 
reach, the balloon descended so low, that 
the travellers distinctly heard persons 
conversing in the Gravesend boats, which 
were passing down the rjver, Mr. Paget 
threw out a loaf, which fell to leeward 
of one of the boats; the people on board 
answered it by three cheers. At ten 
minutes before 4, Tilbury Fort came in 
sight, and they had a perfect view of 
the town of Gravesend. Mr. Sadler, 
observing that the country round the 
fort was perfectly flat, remarked to his 
fellow-voyager, that it would be desirable 
to land on that side the river ; and mea- 
sures were taken to accomplish that 
object. On their nearer approach to 
the earth, they saw several reapers at 
work in a wheat-field, and hailed them 
for assistance: an immediate chace 
commenced over hedges and ditches ; 
the balloon, however, for some time took 
the lead, A brisk gale was now blowing, 
which rendered the descent extremely 
dificult ; the grappling-iruns were, how- 
ever, now thrown out, and dragged 
along the ground: in their course, they 
caught the clothes of a labourer, who 
hecame so completely entangled, that 
he could not extricate himsell, till his 
shirt was literally torn from his back, 
During this time the car frequently 
touched the ground, and rebounded 
again for several yards, By one uf these 
shocks, Mr. Paget was thrown out of 
the ca,, but had sufficient presence of 
mind tu catch hold of its rim, which he 
persevered in holding till assistance ar- 
rived, when his companion and himself 
were released from their perijous situa- 
tion, and safely landed on terra firma. 
At thistime it wanted five minutes of 
4 0’clock, and the travellers were within 
300 yards of Tilbury Fort, and about 150 
from the river, the voyage having oc- 
cupied a space of one hour and 13 mi- 
nutes. The balloon was soon secured, 
and, being placed iu a boat, the aéronauts 
passed over the river to Gravesend, where 
they dined, and immediately after pro- 
ceeded in a pust-chaise and four to town, 
followed by a crowd of spectators, which 
increased to such a degree, that, lous 
before their arrival in town, the chaise 
could only proceed at a walkiug pace. 
Jn this manner they proceeded to Hack- 
ney at which place they arrived at ten 
Minutes past 9 o'clock, in perfect health 
Genr. Mac. dugust, 1¢1}, 
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and spirits. The onlyextraordinary sen- 
sation which Captain Paget experienced, 
was an extreme pain in his ear when the 
balloon was at its greatest height, 
which gradually went off as it desceided, 
and left him perfectly free from any in- 
convenience. The balloon is of larger 
dimensions than his Oxford vehicle, and 
is very handsomely painted; round it is 
an inscription, commemorative of the 
election of the Royal Duke, to the 
chancellorship of Cambridge, and ap- 
propriate ornaments in honour of the 
Prince Regent. The car, which is sup. 
ported by the net-work which covers 
the balloon, is richly adorned, and em- 
bellished at each end with thé Prince 
of Wales’s triple plume in gold. 

Tuesday, August \3. 

About nine o'clock, as six sailors were 
returning from Chelsea College, where 
they had been conveying invalids. either 
through carelessness or intoxication, the 
boat was driven with such violence 
against the centre arch of London- 
bridge, as to upset it, when, melancholy 
to relate, four out of the six of the un- 
fortunate men were drowned; the other 
two were saved by swimming ashore, 

Wednesday, August 21. 

This evening a fire broke out in the 
premises of Mr. Dobson, a dealer in 
hard-ware, the corner of Finsbury-street, 
Chiswell-street, by which the premises, 
and nearly all the stock iv trade, were 
consumed, Me. Carney, a hair-dresser, 
in the next house, bad his thigh broken, 
from some turniture falling upon him. 

Thursday, August 2%. 

This morning a fire broke out at the 
sugar-house of Messrs. Bassano and Co, 
Krick-bill-lane, Upper Th umes-street, 
Which totaily consumed the same. 

Thursday, August 29. 

On the painfully delicate subject of 
the state of His Majesty’s health, we are 
orry not to be able to make a favours 
able report. “He contiuues wuch the 
same.” 
Au Account of the Reduction of the 

NatTionaL Dent, from the ist August 

1786, tothe Ist August lll: £ 
Redeemed by Sinking Fund 180,345,602 
Trausterred by Laud Tax re- 

Geemed ...06. ccc cc ccce 08,083,476 
Do. byLife Annuities purchased 1,449,990 
Onaccount of Great Britain £205,629 068 
Ditto of Ireland .... ......+.- 8,394,814 
Ditto of Imperial Loan.......1,176,932 
Ditto of Loan to Portugal.. .. ...92,534 

Total ...... 2£215,293,354 

The sum to be expended in the ene 
euipg Quarter is 2,680,149/, Les, 4d. 

Tues 
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Haymarket THeatre. 

July 26. The Quadrupeds of Quedlin- 
burgh ; or, The Rovers of Weimar ; in two 
acts; a grand dressed rehearsal of Tragi- 
¢o-Comico- Anglo-Germanico- Hippo-Ono- 
Dramatico-Romance! ‘** This satire on 
FPquestrian pei formances,”’a contemporary 
Journalist observes, “is said to be furnish- 
ed to the Theatre by Mr. Colman. For the 
truth of this we cannot pretend to vouch ; 
but from the description given, in the in- 
tradactory scene between the manager and 
author, of the family of Mr. Bathos, with- 
out anv previous information oa the sub- 
ject, we should have thought it probable 
that the piece was from the pen of the 
author of Sylvester Daggerwood. The 
Romance which is rehearsed is taken from 
the admired burlesque on the German 
School, which some 10 or 12 years ago 
appeared in the “ Anti-Jacobin,” and 
which has been frequently attributed to 
Mr. Canning. ‘The first act met with ap- 
probation, but the latter part of the Ro- 
mance was less successful. The force of 
the satire was not always felt ; and in 
some instances where it was felt, its pro- 
priety was not acknowledged. ‘The Ro- 
mance concludes with an exhibition of 
battles, blue lights, and cavalry (half men 
and half basket-work), in which the last 
seene of Timour the Tartar is closely imi- 
tated and burlesgued, in the first style of 
extravagance,” 

Lycrum Tuwearre, STRAND. 

Aug. 1, One o’ Clock : or, the Knight and 
the Hood Damon; an Operatic Romance, 
by M. G, Lewis, esq. This piece is found- 
edona popular melo-drama,producedsome 
years since at Drury-laue Theatre. The 
Author has dilated it to a three-act piece— 
supported by the united powers of musick, 
scenery, machinery. dresses, and decora- 
tions. Its extreme length excited the dis- 
approbation of the audience; but it has 
been since curtailed, and performed with 
approbation. The musick is by Messrs. 
Kelly aud King. 





: Gazretre Promorions. 
Whitehall, R OBERT Viscount Melville, 
July 20. Keeper of the Privy Seal of 
Scotland, vice his father, deceased. 

War-office, July 30, Gen, William Earl 
«f Harcourt, Governor of Portsmouth, sice 
Pox, deceased, — Major-Gen, the Hon, A, 
Hope, Governor of the Royal Military 
College, vice Earl Harcourt.—Col. G, 
Murray, 3d foot, Lieut.-governor of Edin- 
burgh Castle, vice Hope. 

Admivalty-office, Aug. 1. ‘Vhis day the 
following Flag Officers were promoted, viz. 

Vice Admirals of the Blue—U, D' Lsterre 


[Aug. 


Darby, E. Bowater, G. Palmer, W. 
O’Bryen Drury, and W. Essington, esqrs, 
to be Vice-Apmirats Or Tuk Waite. 

Rear Admirals of the Red— F. Pender, 
W. A. Otway, and G. Lumsdaine, esqrs. ; 
Sir S. Hood, H. Nicholls, H. Sawyer, D. 
Gould, esqrs. and Sir R. G. Keats, to be 
Vice-Apmisars or THE Biuve. 

Rear Admirals of the White—R. Watson, 
esq. Lord Gardner, M. Dixon, G. Losack, 
W. Mitchell, G. Hart, and T. Bertie, esqrs. 
to be Rearn-Apminacs or THE Rep. 

Rear-Admirals of the Blue — J. Laug- 
harne, W. Hargood, G. Gregory, J. Ferrier, 
R. I. Bury, R. Moorsom, esqrs. Sir C, 
Hamilton, and the Hea. H. Curzon, to be 
Rear Apmirats oF Tuk Wurre, 

And the under-meutioned are appointed 
flag-officers: — A. Fraser, B. Hallowell, 
G. J. Hope, esqrs. Lord A. Beauclerk, W. 
Taylor, J. N. Morris, G. Burdon, W. 
Brown, T. B. Martin, J. Lawford, ?, 
Sotheron, and T. Woolley, esqrs. to be 
Rear ApMIRALS OF THE Brus. 

Capt. W. Bligh has also been appointed 
Rear ApMirAL OF THe Brive, by a Com- 
mission dated July 31, 1811.—Also W. J. 
Hope, esq. Lord Henry Paulet, G. Cock- 
burne, and S. H. Linzee, esqrs. to be 
Cotonets or Marives, in the room of B. 
Hallowell. G. J. Hope, esqre. Lord A. Beau- 
clerk, and J. N. Morris, esq. 

Downing-street, Aug. 1. Licut.-Gen, 
R. Brownrigg, Goveruor and Commander 
in Chief in the Island of Ceylon. 

Whitehall, Aug. 6. Join M‘Mahon, esq. 
Receiver and Paymaster of the Royal 
Bounty to Officers’ Widows, vice Fox, 
deceased, 

War-office, Ang. 6. Prever. Lieut.- 
general Arthur Viscount Wellington, K. B. 
General in the Army in Spain and Portu- 
gal only. 





Promotions, &c. 
IF S. Hood, Commander in Chief in the 
East Indies, vice Vice Admiral Drury, 
deceased. 

Sir George Prevost, bart. Commander ia 
Chief of his Majesty’s Forces in Canada, 
vice Craig. 

Lord Granard, appointed to the Hans- 
per office, vice Earl of Westmeath. 

Sir Samuel! Auchmuty, Provisional Go- 
vernor at the Presidency of Fort »t. 
George, vice Oakes, 

Rev. George John Davies, of Bletchley 
Academy, Bucks, Master of the Grammar- 
schvol iu Hull, vice Scott, resigned. 





EccrestasticaL PRerenmMents. 
EV. John Goldesbrouzh, UV, D. Slym- 
bridge R. Gloucestershire. 
Rev. G. PF. ‘Tavel, M. A. Kellington Y. 
Yorkshire, vice Paddey, deceased. 
Rev, Peter.kade, B.A. Cotton R, = ‘ 
ef. 
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Ret. Edward Meyrick, jun. Ramsbury 


VY. Wilts, vice Meyrick, sen. resigned. 


Rev. Arthur Meyrick, Urchfont V. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Wordsworth, M. A. St. Peter 
R. Sandwich. 

Rev. J, Greville, M. A, Duston V. near 
Northampton. 

Rev. Laurence Canniford, St. Helen’s V. 
Abingdon, vice Lempriere, deceased. 

Rev. E. Moises, M. A. Hart cum Hartle- 

IV. Cumberland, vice Ridley, resigned. 

Rev. George Stone, M. A. Garboldishbam 
R. Norfotk. 

Rey. Charles Jervis, M. A. Kenchester 
R. Herefordshire. 

Rev. A. S. Wade, St. Nicholas V. War- 
wick, vice Millan, deceased. 

Rev. R. Baker, Frilsiamn R. Berks. 

Rev. F. Marston, Stokesay V. Salop. 

Rev. G. J. Hamilton, minister of Har- 
bottle. admitted to the Church and Parish 
of Ashkirk, in the Presbytery of Selkirk. 

Rev. C. A. Wheelwright, collated to the 
Prebend of Cariton cum Dalby, in the 
diocese of Lincoln. 

Birtas. 
July N Park lane, the Countess of Elgin, 
90. ~ a son. 

22, At Clapham, the wife of W. Astell, 
esq. M. P. a daughter. 

At Park hall, Essex, the wife of W. Cox- 
head Marsh, esq. a son and heir, 

25. At the Charter-house, the wife of P, 
E. Barker, esq. a son 

Lately. In Cavendish-square, Countess 
of Enniskillen, a daughter. 

At Wiuchester, Countess of Northesk, a 
daughter. 

la Clifford-street, Lady Arundell, a son. 

At Fair Oak, near Peterstield, Hon, Mes. 
Paget, a son. 

The wife of Major Berk, a son. 

Aug. 2, At Poyvings, Sussex, Hon. Mrs. 
Holland, wife of Rev. Dr. H. a daughter, 

5. Io Hill-street, the wife .of George 
Baring, esq. a daughter. 

8. In Great George-street, the wife of 
Edw. Fawkes, esq. Llib light dragoons, 
a son. 

11. At Scotter parsonage,co. Lincoln, the 
wife of Kev. Henry-John Wo.laston, a son, 





Manriaces. 

1810, IR Johu Newvolt, Kat. one of 
Sepiember.~ the Judges of the supreme 
court of judicature at Madras, to Miss C, 
Henlinsop. 

1811. May 18. At Nassau, Bahamas, the 
Hon. Alex. Murray, brother to the Karl of 
Dunmore, to Miss D. thunt, daugticer of the 
Hon. Robert H. esy. 

21. At Barbadoes, David Hall, esq. to 
Margaret, daughter of the Hou. John 
Foster Allen. 

28. George Evans, jun. esq. of South- 
wark, to Savah, secoad daughter of Robert 


Parmeter, esq. of Burgh Hail, Aylesham, 
Norfolk. 

June 20. Mr. John Greig, of Piccadilly, 
to the third daughter of Mr. Phillip Geges, 
of Reven Hall, Essex. 

21. Me. Frederick Walford, of the Hay- 
market, to Catherine, second daughter of 
John Brown, esq. of Elmington Hall, 
Northamptonshire. 

24. At Llanelweth, Thomas Thomas, 
esquire, of Pencerrig, Radnor, to Miss 
Gwynne, of Lianelworth Hall. 

July 12, Lieut.-Col. A. Walker, of Bow- 
land, late resident at Baroda, to Barbara, 
second daughter of the late Sir J. Mout- 
gomery, bart. of Stanhope. 

17. Lieut.-Col, Jones, Sth Dragoon 
Guards, to Matilda, second daughter of 
the Rev. Brnce Bruce, rector of Beccles, 

18. At West Alvington, Devon, Capt. 
Johu Hicks, Royal Coruwall militia, to 
Caroline, second daughter of Wm, Verry, 
M. D. of Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

20. Lieut.-col. Adam, son of William 
A. esq. M. P. to the ouly child of the late 
Stepben Thompson, esq, 

22. Rev. T. B. Woodman, vicar of 
Brackley, to Louisa, second daugtter of 
Baron Chapuret de St, Valentin, of Stutt- 
gard. 

23, Rev. William Head, rector of Nor- 
borough, and minor Canon of Peterborough 
Cathedral, to Miss Margaret Garnar. 

25. Wm. Ogle Wallis Ogle, esa. of 
Causey Park, Northumberland, to Eliza- 
beth Frauces Staples, daughter of Lady 
Araminta Monck, niece to the late Marquis 
of Waterford, and relict of W. Staples, esq. 

At Ketton, Kudaud, Charles Gran‘ ham, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. to Emily, youngest daugh - 
ter of the late Rt. Hon. James Fortescue, 
and sister to Lord Viseount Clermont. 

At Blockley, Worcesier, Richard Jee, 
esq. of Hartsuill, to Miss Roberts, of 
Paxford. 

26. At the Manse of Kiltearn, T. S. 
Traill, esq. of Tirlot, M. D, Liverpool, to 
Mrs. Watson, danghter of the Rev. Dr. 
Robertson, of Kiltearn. 

29. T. Leventhorp, esq. of Woburn- 
place, to Mary, second daughter of the 
Rev. Wm. Collet, rector of Swanton- 
Morley, Nortoik. 

At Port Glaszow, James Campiell, esq. 
Major in the East India Company's s rvice, 
to Aune, second daughter of J, Cunning- 
hame, esq. of Port Glasgow, 

Rev, Wm. Ferric, rofessor of Civil 
History, to Eligabeth, youngest daughter 
of the late Principal M‘Cormick, of St. 
Andrew's. 

31. At Dundee, Major Lanrie, 79th 
reg. or Cameron ighlauders, lo Margaret, 
youngest dauguter of Koverc Dull, exq. 

Lately, Rev. Jeremiah Smith, LL.D. 
head master of the free grammar school, 
Manchester, to Felicia, third “=~ of 
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Wm. Andertou, esq. of Wake Green, near 
Biriniaghim. 

Rev. James Watts, vicar of Ledbury, 
Glouce-tershire, to Mary, only daughter 
of the late Rev. J. Montgomery, prebend- 
ary of Salisbury. 

J. Kennedy, esq. of Limerick, banker, 
to Anne Baldwin Vize, dau. of J.V. M.D. 

Major Rudd, Bediurdshive militia, to 
Frances, eldest daughter of Leonard 
Hampson, esq. of Luton, Bedfordshire. 

At Southampton, Charles Vignoles, esq. 
to Miss Eliza Durell. 

At Guadaloupe, Lieut. Cumming, to 
Baroness Judith De Bretton, eldest deugh- 
ter of Baron Frederic De B. of St. Croix. 

At Williamsburgh, Granville County, 
America, Major Smith, of Prince Ed- 
ward’s Va. to Miss Charlotte B. Brodie. 
This match was agreed upon 31 years ago, 
but the capture of Major (then Capt. 5.) 
at the battle at that place separated the 
parties; which other events of the war 
continued to prolong, and, until a few 
mouths since, each supposed the other to 
be dead. An accidental circumstance 
Jately brought them acquainted again, 
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Miss B. was formerly an esteemed pro. 
ceptress in Raleigh Academy. 

August 5. At Knole, co. Kent, the Earl 
of Plymouth, to Lady Mary Sackville, 
eldest daughter of the Duchess of Dorset, 

6. Hon. Frederic Major Howard, third 
son of the Earl of Carlisle, to Miss Lamb. 
ton, only daughter of — L. esq. late M. P, 
for Durham. 

10. At Weymouth, Edward Wolsten- 
holme, esq. to Arabella, second daughter 
of Hon. Edward and Lady Arabella Ward. 

14. Bateman Dashwood, esq. of Well 
Vale, near Alford, Weils, Lincolnshire, 
to the Hon. Georgiana Pelham, youngest 
daughter of Lord Yarborough. 

Edward Greathed, esq. of Udens House, 
Dorsetshire, to Mary Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Sir Richard Carr Glyn, bart. 

24. At Areley, Worcestershire, Lieut.- 
gen. Sir J. C, Sherbrooke, K. B. to Kathe- 
rina, eldest daughter of Rev. Reginald 
Pynidar, of Areley House. 

Lately, Rev. A. Herbert, eldest son ef 
R. T. H. esq. of Cahernane, and rector of 
Ballevourney, co. Cork, to the daughter 
of Rev. Maynard Denny, of Church-hill. 





CHARACTER OF THE LATE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


July 29. Died, at Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly, of water in the chest, aged 63, 
his Grace Wm, Cav: nish, Duke of Devon- 
shire, Marquis of Hartington, Earl of ie- 
vonshire, Baron Cavendish of Hardwicke, 
and Baron Cliffori (which last title he 
possessed in right of his mother). His 
Grace was a Knighi of the Garter, Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Derby, and LL.D. He was 
born Dec. 24, 1748; snececded his father 
Oct. 2, 1764; and married, June 5, 1774, 
Lady Georgiana Spencer (who died in 
1806), sister of the present Earl Spencer 
and the Countess of Besborough; by whom 
he had issue, Georgiana, married to Vis- 
count Morpeth; Henrietta; and William 
George, Marquis of Hartington, lately 
come of age, who succeeds to the family 
honours and possessions. [is Grace mar- 
ried, secondly, Lady Elizabeth Forster, 
daughier of the late Earl of Bristol, who 
survives him.—In public life his Grace 
was always a proud support to the Whig 
Interest, and a fiim adherer to the princi- 
ples maintained by Mr. Fox: but his own 
‘*habiis were ret red ; and he is said to have 
assisted his party rather by his fortune 
than his own personal excrtiun. He rarely 
expressed his sentiments in Parliament, 
and was always considered a steady ad- 
herent to the monarchical form of our 
constitution. He was of a grave turn in 
private life, yet not insensible of humour, 
and of a very hospitable temper. He 
was fond of the society of men of wit and 


distinguished talents; and the company 
whom he assembled at his magniticent 
seat at Chatsworth, as well as at Chtswick 
and in town, would have been conspicuous 
in any age for parts and information.—The 
indispusition of this Nobleman commenced 
about a fortnight previous to his dissolu- 
tion. The first attacks were spasms in the 
chest, succeeded by a difficulty of respi- 
ration, which continued more or less vio- 
lent til his death, During the last week 
he could not rest in bed, and for five nights 
he sat up in achair. The day preceding 
his demise, his Grace was conside:ably 
better ; he was able to walk in front of his 
house, and afterwards made a hearty din- 
ner; but on the 29th, there were indica- 
tious of extreme danger, when Sir Walter 
Farquhar and all the medical attendants 
were called in; and about 10 o’clock at 
night, while the surgeon was préparing to 
open a vein, he fell back and expired, 
without a groan, in the arms of the 
Duchess. His Grace dying unexpectedly, 
the body was opened by Mr. Home the 
surgeon, and other medical gentlemen 
who attended him in his illness, and up- 
wards of three pints of water were found 
in his chest, which caused his death. 

His remains were removed on the 5th 
inst, to be interred in the family vault in All 
Saints, Derby, attended to the stones’ end 
by 21 carriages belonging to his Grace’s 
family and friends, at the head of which 
was thatof the Prince Regent, by whom 
the loss of the Duke is much regretted, the 
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warmest friendship having subsisted be- 
tween them for years. 

The foliowing character of this Noble- 
man is given im a respectable Provincial 
Journal : 

“The late Duke of Devonshire was 
universally respected for the simplicity of 
his manners, the liberality of his princi- 
ples, and the benevolence of his disposi- 
tion; he was known to deserve the esteem 
of the rich, and the blessings of the poor ; 
but the world could not know how well he 
deserved the admiration of the Wit, the 
Scholar, and the Poet. ‘'t has been re- 
peated in all languages, and believed in 
all countries, that nobility and opulence 
throw a false light round their possessors, 
which magnifies their merits, and dimi- 
nishes their defects, to common observa- 
tion; but the general admission of this 
theory often leads to a practical conclu- 
sion entirely opposite, particularly on the 
subject of intellectual endowments. When 
a person of great rank and wealth is 
praised for his learning or his genius, the 
hearers are instantly on their guard against 
the illusions of that false light, and at 
once ascribe the panegyrick to a dazzled 
judgment, or an interested motive. The 
Duke of Devonshire, however, has been 
praised, because he was appreciated by 
authorities which none can dispute. The 
vouchers of his extraordinary understand- 
ing are amongst those who now stand the 
highest in public estimation for taste, abi- 
lity, and indepen ‘ence ; and the remem- 
bered opinions of the illustrious dead con- 
firm the testimonial: it cannot be sup- 
posed that a coronet or a crown an estaie 
or an empire, could influence the literary 
suffrages of a Fox, a Burke, or a Gibbon. 
To those who enjoyed the intimacy of the 
Duke of Devonshire, a single doubt of his 
mental syperiority could never occur; he 
had apprehension, judgment, and perspi- 
cuity, m their very highest degrees; his 
ideas were uncommonly rapid. and often 
took most unforeseen directions ; but, as 
there was no obliquity in their course, 
they weve easily followed even by slower 
capacities: we can pursue with our eyes 
the flight of the eagle, though we have no 
wings to imitate his velocity. Jt was im- 
possible to meet with a clearer miud, a 
miad more pure from every specics of 
prejudice; he came armed at all points 
into the field of argument, looked round 
for the banners of truth, and to the side 
where they were, or appeared to be, he 
alone gave his powerful co-operation. Li- 
terature, antient and modern, was his 
favourite subject of discussion; bis me- 
mory was eminently retentive and exact. 
Comparatively with some other scholars, 
he had perhaps read little, but he had 
“ read well.” He was complete master 
of Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, and Martial, 
both for construction and quotation, His 
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knowledge of Shakspeare was almost pro- 
verbial amongst his associates; ‘tu know 
Shakspeare as thoroughly as the Duke of 
Devonshire’ was an admitted encomium. 
in one faculty he was probably without a 
rival, in poetical criticism. The greatest 
masters of the lyre might have been 
elated by his applause, and benefited by 
his advice: no beauty, and no blemish, 
could possibly escape him. He was him- 
self a most elegant poet. Some beautiful 
lines on the death of Lord Nelson are pub- 
lished in Mr. Clarke’s life of that Hero (see 
p. 161); and his epitaph upon the late Kart 
Spencer is universally admired. His hu- 
mour in Conversation was often original and 
always inoffensive ; his “ friendly sneer” 
disarmed an antagonist, but disarmed him 
without a wound. {[t was to be lamented 
that timidity, or a sort of unambiiious 
passiveness, made him too often silent in 
general company; but even then, some 
token of shrewdness and inteliigence would 
betray to an accurate observer how much 
remained concealed ; some gold dust on 
the surface indicated the mine which was 
within. In feeling, gentleness, and all the 
noblest charities of our nature, be was 
never surpassed; perhaps he was never 
equalled in the perfection of his temper. 
He was a happy man, as he lived in the 
uncoutrouled enjoyment of intellect and 
beneficence, the two noblest sources of 
human pleasure; and, with no tears of 
death, he would have wished for longer 
life, that he might have done more good. 
Where he is now gone, he bas all to re- 
ceive, and nothing te give! Whatever af- 
fection and gratitude may engrave upon 
his tomb, they will scarcely find a nobler 
eulogy than bis own upon Lord Spencer: 


~ 





— ‘all posterity should know 
How pure a spirit warm’d the dust below!” 
Leicester Journal. 


The following, we understand, is the 
substance of his Grace’s Willi: 

All the estates in Great Britain acquired 
by purchase (except estates m Cumber- 
laud), and paternal estates, to go accord- 
img to setllement made thereof, dated 1775, 
All furniture, plate, pictures, curiosities, 
&c. w the Duke’s son, the Marquis of 
Hartington, or to sich other person, im 
case of his death durmg testator’s life, as 
should succeed to said estates by virtue of 
said settlement.—Confirms settlement al- 
ready made to the Duchess of D. of 4000/, 
per annum; bequeaths her 2000/, and all 
her paraphernalia.—tsiates of the Duke’s 
matemal grandfather, the Karl of Bur- 
Jington, devised by his will in 1798, after 
the Duke's death, to his sons in tail, with 
general remainders ; remainder to daugh- 
ters, with cross remainders in tail.—Be- 
gueaths the interest of 20,000/. to his 
daughter Lady Georgiana Morpeth, for 
life ; after her death, the principal, as she 
shall 
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shall by will appoint, or to her executors 
or administrators ; but, in case of the said 
Earl of Burlington’s estates devolving up- 
on her by virtue of bis said devise, the 
same is to cease, and said 20,0U0/. devolve 
to the said Marquis of Hartington, by vir- 
tue of said settlement of 1775 —A similar 
bequest of 20,000/. upon similar trusts, to 
his daughter Lady Henrietta Elizabeth 
Caveudish.—10,000/. aisu to the said Hen- 
rietta, in additiou to 10,0002. already set- 
tled upon her as a marriage-portion, one 
year after the Duke’s death, with interest. 
Estates at Penrith, aud elsewhere, in 
Cumberland, to be sold, according to deed 
of sale, enrolied in Chancery, and the pro- 
duce thereof, subject to a mortgage-debt 
thereon of 36,000/. to go to the Duke's heir 
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in said deed of settlement of 1'775, as afore- 
said, the said Marquis of Hartington, the 
present Duke, to whom also the residue of 
the Duke’s personal property is bequeath. 
ed.—A provision 1s made in the will for 
payment of legacies, should any be left 
by codicils ; but no codicils were made.— 
Karl Fitzwilliam, and the Duke’s'brother, 
Lord Gvorge Henry Cavendish, were en- 
trusted with the education of the Marquis 
of Hartington, in case of Testator’s death 
during bis minority. — Proved the 15th 
instaut, by the present Duke, the de- 
ceased’s said brother, and John Heaton, 
of Old Burlington-sireet, esq. the Ex- 
ecators, — Effects above 250,000/. and 
under 300,000, Duty paid oa the probate 
3000/, 





MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT BLAIR. 


This gentlemau (whose death, at Edin- 
burgh, is slightly noticed im Part L. p.679), 
had before dinner taken his usual walk, 
and, upon returning home, was seized with 
illness near George’s-square, where he 
lived: with assistance he reached his own 
house, and shortly expired. He was the 
son of the Rev. Robert Blair, minister of 
Athelstontord, author of the celebrated 
poem of “The Grave.” He entered Ad- 
vocate in 1764, and on the appointment 
of President Campbell to the Bench, he 
succeeded the present Lord Chief Baron 
as Solicitor-General, in which office he 
continued till the year 1806. On the pro- 
motion of Mr. Robert Dundas to be Lord 
Chief Baron in 1501, be was unanimously 
chosen by the Faculty of Advocates to be 
their Dean, in which honourable station 
he continued till 1808, when he received 
the appointment of Lord President of the 
Court of Session, on the resignation of Sir 
Hay Campbell. He was withiv a few 
months of 70 years of age. He married 
Miss Isabella Halket, one of the sisters of 
Lieut.-col, Jolm Halket, by whom he had 
one son and three daughters. To those 
who had the happiness of intimately 
knowing the late Lord President Blair, and 
of seeing him in the intercourse of private 
life, enjoying and promoting all the inno- 
cent relaxations from severer duties, it 
may seem unnecessary to dwell upon 
other causes of regret. But the calamity 
which will be long and deeply felt by the 
couatry, is the loss of that rare union of 
great qualities which, efter calling him 
forth into early notice, conducted him to 
the highest honours of h’s profession, and 
exacied the palm of distinction from the 
common suffrages of his brethren during 
the whole course of a long and unblemished 
life. Of the first years of that life, er of 
the course of severe study by which he 
prepared himself to be what he, became, 
litile is known beyond the circle of his 


private friends; but never surely was 
there exhibited upon the great theatre of 
public business a moce profound erudi- 
tion, greater power of discrimination, nor 
a more stern and invincible rectitude, com- 
bined with a degree of personal dignity, 
that commanded more than respect, even 
from his equals. If any one indeed were 
to be selected from many great featares 
as peculiarly distinguishing his character, 
we should certainly be apt to fix upun 
that innate love of justice, and abhorrence 
of iniquity, without which, as he hitself 
emphatically declared, when he took the 
chair of the Court, all other qualities avay 
nothing, or rather, they are worse than 
nothing ; a sentiment that seemed to gu- 
vern the whule course of his public duty, 
In the multiplicity of transactions to 
which the extended commerce of the 
country gives rise, cases must occur to 
illustrate the darker side of the human 
characier. Such questions seemed to call 
forth all his energy ; and they who beard 
the great principles of integrity vindicated 
and enforced in a strain of indignant elo- 
quence, could scarcely resist the mipres- 
sion, that they beheld for a moment, the 
earthly delegate of Eternal Justice. Du- 
ring the short period for which his Lordship 
filled the chair of the Court, it seemed to 
be his object to settle the law of Scotland 
upon great aud permanent foundations. 
Far from seeking to escape from the dexi- 
sion of points of law under an affected 
delicacy, which he well knew might be a 
cloak for ignorance, he anxiously dwelt 
upon such questions ; and pointed them 
out for discussion, that, by means of a de- 
liberate judgment, he might fix a certain 
rule for the guidance of future times. 
With all his knowledge of Law, bis opi- 
nious upon these subjects were formed 
with singular cautiou, and what was at 
first thrown out merely as a doubt, was 


found upon examination to be the — 
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of profotnd research, matured by the 
deepest reflection. But to enter into the 
merits of such a character, to describe the 
higb sense of decorum, and the opposition 
to all affectation and insincerity, which 
carried him through the straight line of 
professional duty, not seeking the ap- 
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plause of men, but consulting only the 
spotless rectitude of his own mind, would 
carry us far beyond our present limits, 
even if it were possible. His true value 
is best estimated by the general gloom 
which his death has cast over the profes- 
sion and his country. 





MEMOIRS OF THE LATE MR. JOSEPH CLOVER. 


Joseph Clover, lately deceased at Nor- 
wich, was born, in that city, on the 12th 
of August, 1725. His father was a black- 
smith, in humble life, and could on'y af- 
ford to allow his son a short time for in- 
struction, in the elements of reading, wri- 
ting, and arithmetick. He was taken from 
school before be had made much progress 
in his education; and when he was 17 years 
old, he was obliged, by the death of his 
father, to carry on the business for the 
benefit of his mother and her family, which 
consisted of four children. About the 
year 1750, he was first noticed by Dr. 
Kirwan Wright, an eminent physician 
and a man of learning, who discovered ge- 
nine in his neighbour the young black- 
smith, and encouraged him to direct his 
mind to the investigation and treatment of 
the diseases of horses. To this pursuit he 
devoted his attention with great zeal and 
with great success. Through the same 
friend by whom he was ured to study the 
veterinary art, he was induced to acquire 
a knowledge of the Latin and French lan- 
guages. His object in learning these lan- 
gusges was to make himself acquainted 
with the best authors on farriery and on 
medicine, but particularly to read the 
writings of Vegetius and La Fosse, His 
Latin teacher was a Mr. Pagan, under 
whose tuition he made a rapid progress: 
and in French he instructed himself with- 
out the belp of any master. He was much 
assisted in his Latin studies by acting as 
an amanuensis, and sometimes reading 
Latin books, to Dr. Wright, who had the 
misfortune to be deprived of his sight. 
During this time he was a hard worker as 
well as a hard student. He used to work 
at the forge, the regular hours, from six 
c'clock in the morning until eight at night, 
and then frequently got ready the_ nails 
requisite for his men the next day. To 
his labours as a blacksmith, a veterinary 
practitioner, a student of Latin and French, 
he added others, as 2 student of mathema- 
ticks, He became a member of a society 
established in Norwich, among men of 
original minds and smal! incomes, for im- 
provement in mathematicks and experi- 
mental philosophy, under the direction of 
Mr. Peter Bilby. Here he associated with 
JohnFransham (of whose life some particu- 
lars are given in our pp. 11, 127) with Mr. 
Arderon, F.R.S. a friend and correspondent 
of Baker, whose inquiries with the micro- 


scope excited general interest at that time, 
and with other working and thinking men. 
Mr. Clover had a greater quickness of 
apprehension, and excelled Fransham in 
mathematicks ; but the latter had made a 
greater proficiency in the classicks,and was 
therefore qualified to become his master. 
After his return from his eccentric excur- 
sion to Newcastle, Mr. Clover employed 
Fransham occasionally to ride the horses 
heme after they were shod, and whilst the 
ivon was heating, they used both to be 
employed in Latin exercises and mathe-, 
matical problems, worked upon a slate 
hung against the forge. Thus the tutor 
assisted in all the labours of his pupil, and, 
after correcting an exercise or discussing 
the properties of a circle, he earned bis 
frugal meal by conducting home the 
horses which his pupil had shod. WNatu- 
ral philosephy, natural history, and bota- 
ny, engaged much of this little Bilbean 
society's aitention. Mr, Clover demon. 
strated at several of their’ meetings the 
origin and progress of the buis found in 
the stomach and intestines of horses, so 
early as 1753. He discovered the manner 
in which the larvae of these insects (a@strus 
equi) are conveyed from the coat of the 
horse, where they are deposited by the fly, 
into the animal’s stomach; and he illus- 
trated, by many experiments, the whole 
progress of their transformation, which bas 
been since so well desersbed by Mr. B. 
Clarke, in the Linnean Transactions for 
1796. In 1765, Mr. Clover’s reputation 
had increased so much that he relinquished 
working at the forge, and devoted himself 
whoily to the vetermary art. In this he 
was assisted by the most eminent medical 
practitioners of those days, particularly 
Mr. Gooch, who has inserted in the second 
volume of his Surgical Cases, a letter from 
Mr. Clover, giving a description and a 
deawing of an ingenious machine invented 
by him for the cure of ruptured tendons 
and fractured legs in horses. For many 
years Mr. Clover was severely afflicted 
with giddiness and pain in his head, which 
obliged him to decline business in 1781. 
He continued, however, to interest himself 
in every improvement that was made, and 
always took delight in recounting the ve- 
sults of bis extensive experience. One 
of his greatest amusements was to talk 
with those who studied physick aud sur- 
gery; and he continued to read the new 
medical 
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medical publications, and to deliver short 
private lectures on the theory and prac- 
tice of the healing art, with a lively inte- 
rest, until the very day of his death. It 
is to be regretted that be never could be 
prevailed upon te extend the usefulness 
of his knowledge and experience in the 
diseases of animals, by any publication of 
his observations ; but he felt a diffidence 
and fastidiousness in writing that could 
never be overcome, though his readiness 
to communicate information to those who 
asked for his advice, was universally ac- 
knewledged. The latter end of his life 
was cheered by the amusement of garden- 
ing, in which he excelled, and by frequent 
visits to his highly-esteemed friend, Mr. 
Stevenson, veterinary surgeon in Norwich, 
with whom he always held the most un- 
reserved communication upon the various 
subjects which came before them. He 
marked the gradual decay of his bodily 
organs with perfect tranquillity and com- 
posure, and with his finger on the artery 
at his wrist, he watched the declining pulse 
until his heart ceased to beat, on the, 19th 
of February, 1811, after having been in 
uninterrupted action for 86 years. With 
an understanding vigorous ‘and acute, and 
a power of discrimination and discern- 
ment peculiar to himself; Mr. Clover pos- 
sessed the externa! advantage of a strong 
muscular frame of body, which qualified 
him to excel in his Dusiness. He took 
delight in medicine, and feit au ardent 
ambition to distinguish himself by a tho- 
rough knowledge of the structure and con- 
stitution of his patients, and a perfect 
practice in all the branches of his art. He 
had an application undeviated, unwearied, 
and in difficult cases he never hesitated to 
incur any Lrouble or expence which seemed 
to offer the least chance of doing good, 
In his person he was tall and wel! propor- 
tioned ; his countenance was full of ex- 
pression, which indicated a masculine un- 
derstanding, united to a stout, resolute, 
and excellent heart. 
Deatus. 

1810, T Broach, in the East Indies, 
Nov. 16. Wm. Steadman, esq. (youug- 
est son of the Rev. M.S. late of Ponte- 
fract, Yorkshire), Collector of the Reve- 
nue of that Pergunual. 

Nov. 24. Off the coast of Africa, much 
regretted, aged 21, Mr. George Greilet. 

Dec. 11. On board the David Scott, on 
her voyage from Madras to England, the 
wife of George Taswell, esq. 

1811, May 23, At Malta, aged 35, Dr. 
Wm. Irvine, Physician to his Majesty’s 
Forces in that dsland; the victem of that 
fever from which he had been the means 
ofsaving hundreds in the British army. 

July 1. At Glenallert, im the parish of 
Little Dunkeld, aged 91, Mg. J. Stewart, 
late of Tulloch, This gentlemaf was a 
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Cadet of the family of Fincastle ; his father 
died at the age of 89, and his grandfather 
was killed at the battle of Sheriff-muir, in 
1715. He was, in 1746, at Culloden, a 
Lieutenant in Lord Nairne’s regiment, and 
in his cousin, Capt. Stewart, of Kinvaid’s 
Company. By his first wife, whose name 
was Forbes, he had 17 children. His se- 
cond wife, Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Low, of Chapicton, was married to him 
57 years, and survives him at the age of 84, 

July 10. On board the Tigre, Mr. D. 
Waiker, the purser. 

In Charleston, in his 43d year, Hon. J. 
C. Wright, of Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, one of the Judges of the Superior 
Courts of that State. 

July 12. Aged 66, Mr. Edward Wise. 
man, banker, of Diss, Norfolk, a man of 
unblemished integrity and of genuine un- 
ostentatious benevolence. 

AtPortalegre, Lieut.-col.C. Bevan, 4th ft, 

July 16. In Bristol, in his 78th year, 
Mr. Michael Edkins, painter, whose uni- 
form affavility and urbanity rendered him 
equally esteemed in life as lamented in 
death, 

July 17. In Bristol, aged 44, Eve, wife 
of Mr. Benjamin Jordan, of the Jewish 
persuasion, practitioner in physic, &c. 

Aged 95, Edward Blakeway, esq. of 
Broseley. 

July 18, At his son-in-lawés, J.C. C. A. 
Hartlavd, esq. Newent, Gloucestershire, in 
his 65th year, T. Bryant Richards, esq. 
F.S. A. of Brownlow-street, Holborn 

At Donvaster, aged 75, Lieut.-general 
James Sowerby, of the Royal Artillery. 

July 20, Joseph Charles, youngest son 
of Mr, F. D. de la Chaumette, of Shackle- 
well, 

Aged 50, Mr. D. Martin, cabinet-makér 
and timber-merchant, of Louth, 

Returning from Nottinebam-market, 
within a few yards of her own house, 
Mary Foster, of Lambley, uear Notting- 
hain. She left home in good health. 

Aged 42, Licut. Dale, of the Impress 
service at Hull, 

Aged 65, Mr. Robert Scott, farmer, of 
Marton in Holderness. 

July 21. Wm. Parsons, esq. of Brisling- 
ton, near Bristol. 

Aged 54, the wife of Mr. Soulby, of the 
Excise Coffee-house, Hull, 

At North Leith, Edinburgh, in his 69th 
year, Mr.Jas.loveraruy, late of Aberdeen, 

July 22. In Park-street, the Hou, Mrs. 
Andrew Foley. 

At Brook, near Titchfield, Hants, G. F. 
Wingrove, esq. Lieut.-col. Royal Marines. 

In the Crescent, Bath, E. Reynolds, esq. 

Near Bristol, George Baker, esq. late 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
for some time Deputy Commissary and 
private Secretary to John Erskine, esq. 
late Commissary-generai to the Army i 
the Peninsula, 


July 





















July 23. At Blackheath, in bis 75th 
ler year, John Wellford, esq. 
in On his way to the Isle of Wight, 
a ‘Thomas Cain, esq. of Theydon-Garnons, 
nd Spping. 
’s oy 63, George Hogg, esq. merchant, 
he of Lynn. 
e- Mrs. Elizabeth Rawson, of Nottingham. 
rt Jily 24. Burnt to death, by a candle 
ag setting fire wo her clothes, aged 14, a 
+. daughter of Mrs. Cernot, of Mary-le-bone- 
). street. 

Mr. William Pearman, of Gatehamp- 
I. ton, Oxfordshire, farmer. 
os At Paris, Elizabeth, wife of Admiral 
J Tchi'chagoff, youngest daughter of the 

Jate Commissioner Proby. 

’ July 25, At Hackney-terrace, Anne- 


f Nancy, daughter of Mr. Adam Scott. 

. At Bracondale, in his 25th year, T. Be- 
dingficld, esq. late first Lieutenant of La 
Loire, and second son of F. B. esq. for- 

merly of Ditchingham, Noriolk. 

| Mr. Thomas Firth, of Lincoln, lately a 

Midshipman in the East India Company’s 

service, 

Aged 55, Mr. Walter, timber-merchant, 
of Nassington, Notts, 

Of a gradual decline, aged 21 years 
and one day, Mr. Joseph Goodere, second 
and only remaining son of Mr. Ephraim 
Goodere, of Worcester. Having just at- 
tained manhood, what a lesson is here for 
the gay and thoughtless of the present 
age! not that the lamenting Writer of this 
Memoir would be understood to class the 
deceased in that order; for, having had 
almost daily communication with him from 
infancy to the day of his death, he does 
not believe that an untrue or immoral 
sentence ever passed his lips, Classically 
educated, and blessed with a most reten- 
tive memory, he was fond of philosophical 
pursuits; and it was surprizing to sce 
with what facility bis comprehensive mind 
imbibed the quintessence of every lecture 
which he attended, on those afnusive and 
instructive subjects; particularly those 
on the Works of the Omnipotent, that lead 
us to wonder and adore, It would be vain 
for the Writer of*this to altempt to de- 
scribe the delight he has experienced in 
the conversation of the deceased on these 
and other iuteresting topicks (for he was 
competent to eritical and scientific disqui- 
sition in a wonderful degree, for his age) ; 
but it was such as will never be eradicated 
from his mind, as long as te can remem- 
ber his exemplary qualities. R. 

July 26. In Gloucester-place, New-road, 
Mrs. Anne Jervis. 

At Epsom, Elizabeth, eldest danghtcr 
of the late Alexander Bridges, esq. k:well. 

At Red-hill, near Nottingham, aged 86, 
Mrs. S. Daft, widow of the late Mr. Jobn 
D. of the White Hart, which inn she had 
kept for the last 50 years. 

Gant. Mac. August, 1811. 
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Maria, the beloved wife of Philip Jahn 
Miles, esq. of Naish House, co. Somerset. 

The wife of Mr, Hillier, tailor, of Bristol. 

At Sidmouth, Devon, aged 23, Abigail 
Dorothea, third and only surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Rawlinson, esq..of 
Lancaster, by Sarah his wife, formerly 
Cowell, of Leeds. The virtues and swpe- 
rior qualities of this young lady rendered 
her the delight and admiration of her 
friends, by whem she will be deeply re- 
gretted ; but she has left a bright example 
for their imitation, by her picty and resig- 
nation to the will of her Creator. 

July 27. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. George 
Allen, stationer, Greenwich, 

At Knightsbridge, Rev. J. Gamble, M.A. 
late Chaplain-general to the army, rector 
of Alphamston, and also of Bradwell- 
jaxta-Mare, Essex :.the former is in the 
gift of the Lord Chancellor; the latter is 
the valuable living, the presentment to 
which, on a plea of lapse, caused so extra~ 
ordinary a sensation throughout the coan- 
ty about 10 years ago. The right of pre- 
sentation, however, now returns again to 
its patron, the Rev. Dr. Bate-Dudley, who 
possesses the advowson in fee. He mar- 
ried, in 1805, Miss Lathom, of Madras. 

Suddenly, at Ripley, Surrey, aged 44, 
Mrs. Anne Lands. 

In his 50th year, I. Wm. Bloomfield, of 
Honingtou, in Suffolk, who, without any 
previous indisposition, dropped the saw 
from his hand as he was at work, and in- 
stantly expired. He was brother to Robert - 
Bloomfield, the Suffolk Poet, the Aathor 
of “ The Farmer’s Boy 3” and has left a 
wife and nine children: two of the eldest. 
are placed out in service, the other seven 
are very young, One an infant. The de- 
ceased was through life a journeyman 
bricklayer ; the family are poor and de- 
stitute. There never lived a more indul- 
gent father, or a more tender husband. 
He resided through life in the house in 
which he was born; and few village swains 
have evinced such strength of mind. When 
he produced bis anthems, some of the first 
men in the musical world expressed their 
astonishment, that a man without any 
musical education (as they termed it) and 
unacquainted with keyed masick, should 
have acquired so much knowledge of the 
science: they kindly rectified the bass fox 
him; and, by the handsome list of sub 
scribers, his family received very great 
relief. Bvt his favourite pursuit was m- 
chanism ; all his leisure hours for a°nem- 
ber of years he spent in varions schemes. 
At the time of his death he had a modtt 
of a pump, nearly coinplete, of which he 
lately walked up to London to exhibit the 
plan, where he met with very great en- 
couragement; and Mr. Boyte advaneood 
him a sum of money on the streweth of it. 
Whether he would ever have sacceeiled as 

a mit- 


! 
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a mechanist or not, he certainly possessed 
unusual mental powers, considered as an 
uneducated obscure cottager. 

Suddenly, while enjoying the festivities 
of Portsdown fair, in the afternoon, Mr. 
Rowe, surgeon, of Portsea. 

Charles Barnett, esq. of Stratton Park, 
Bedfordshire. 

At Iwood, in the parish of Congresbury, 
co. Somerset, after a painful illness, Miss 
Dyer. 

T. White, esq. of Woodlands, co. Dur- 
ham, designer of grounds; whose taste and 
skill in his profession, and convivial and 
pleasing manners, will long be remember- 
ed by his numerous friends and employ- 
ers; aod his beautiful residence, formed 
by his industrious hand from a bed of 
heath, will be a lasting testimony of his 
enterprising and persevering spirit, for the 
planting of which, the Society of Arts and 
Sciences présented him with nine gold and 
two silver medals; and part of a larix 
tree, the produce thereof, at his particular 
request, was converted into his coflin. 

In consequence of his horse taking 
fright, and plunging with him over Brora 
Bridge, as he was returning fram Dornach, 
where he had been on permanent duty 
with the Sutherland local militia, Captain 
Gordon Clunes, late of the 93d regiment, 
youngest son of Lieut.-col. C. of Gracaig. 

July 28. Drowned by falling from his 
father’s vessel, the Isabella, into the 
Thames, aged 8 years, John, son of Mr. 
Dishman, a master mariner of Boston. 

At Deal, aged 32, Capt. John Haswell, 
of H. M. sloop Echo. 

Aged 32, the wife of Mr. Johnson, of 
Bakewell, Derbyshire, mercer and draper, 
and eldest daughter of Mr. James ‘Taylor, 
of East Retford, printer and stationer, 

At Exeter, on his way to Madeira for 
the benefit of his health, aged 42, Joseph 
Maria Roversi, esq. Consul-general to the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, and Knight of 
the Order of Christ. 

July 29. In Upper Berkeley-street, in 
her 54th year, Mrs. Lisle, widow of 
R. L. esq. of Acton House, Northumber- 
land. 

At the Coach and Horses, Frith-street, 
in his 31st year, James Belcher, the pugi- 
list. By the consequence of his various 
battles, aided by great irregularity of liv- 
ing, he had reduced himself to 4 most 
pitiable situation for the last 18 months ; 
and at length fell a martyr to his indiscre- 
tion. He was a descendant of the cele- 
brated Slack of Norwich, whom he ex- 
celled in all the requisites of boxing, with 
the exception of strength. 

Mr. M. Nathan, of Mansell-street, 
Goodman’s-fields. 

At the Mount, near Newcastle, Stafford- 
shire, in her 32d year, Saba, wife of George 
Whieldon, esq. and daughter of Josiah 
Spode, esq. of the Mount. 
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At his mother’s house, Portland-square, 
Bristol, in his 23th year, Joseph Jones, 
esq. eldest son of the late James J. esq, 
merchant. 

Mrs. M. Jones, of Glocester-str. Bristol, 

July 30. In her 68th year, Mrs. Perrell, 
widow, of King-street, Cheapside. 

William Goddard, esq. Storekeeper of 
Sheerness dock-yard. 

At Portishead, aged 91, Mr. James 
Price, upwards of 50 years Quarantine. 
master of Bristol port. 

In consequence of a cart crushing.him 
against a wall, in passing along Pipewel- 
gate, the preceding day, aged 76, Mr. T. 
Reed, formerly a bricklayer in Gateshead, 
Newcastle, late beadsman in St Mary's 
church, and tyler of the Union lodge of 
the antient Constitution of Frecmasons; 
which office he held upwards of 58 years 
with honour and respect. His _reinaips 
were attended to the grave by upwards of 
140 of the brethren in masonic form. 

July 31. At his father’s house, Lyming 
ton, Hants, after a long anc severe iliness, 
aged 31, George St. Barbe, es. partner 
in the house of Smiths, Marten, and St 
Barbe, America-square. 

Suddenly, Mr. Bonsor, master of the 
Saracen’s Head, at Whapload, co. Lincoln, 

Mrs. Frances Sympson, widow of the 
late Mr. Charles S. chemist and druggist, 
of Lincoln. 

Aged 67, Mary, wife of Mr. John Ni- 
cholson, chief constable of Lincoln. 

Lately, Hammett, second son of Mr, 
Hill, surgeon, Trinity-square. 

Aged 60, Daniel Pulteney, esq. one of 
the senior fellows of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, formerly Member of Parliament 
for Bramber, aud Collector of the Customs 
of the island of Dominica. 

At Islington, Miss Jane Crook, organ- 
ist of that parish 39 years. 

At Hampstead, Emily, second daugh- 
ter of Germain Lavie, esq. 

At Stock’s House, Herts, in his 80th 
year, Wiiliam Hayton, esq. 

At Arkesden, Essex, Rev. John Perkins, 
vicar of that parish, rector of Rampton, 
Cambridgeshire, and formerly of Catha- 
rine Hall, Cambridge. 

Aged 17, Sophia, daughter of G, Guyon, 
esq. of Great Cornard, Suffolk. 

Rev. M. Browne, vicar of Worstead, 
perpetual curate of St.Giles’s Norwich, and 
formerly of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

At Crownthorpe, Norfolk, W. Head, who, 
though he had for many years received 
weekly relief from a charitable institution, 
left secreted in his house 53 guineas, and 
36/. in Bank paper! 

At Alconbury, co. Huntingdon, aged 54, 
the wife of Rev. David Williams, vicat 
of that place. 

Aged 73, Mr. Clinkard, farmer, of Ib- 
stone, Bucks. 


At Tadmarton, near Banbury, Mr. Sel+ 
mud, 
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mon, an opulent farmer, uncle to John S. 

. of Hardwicke. 

At Stanton Harcourt, Oxon, Andrew 
Walsh, esq. 

At Hastings, in his 88th year, Edward 
Milward, esq. 

At the Parsonage, Shalfleet, Isle of 
Wight, Mary, second daughter of James 


Yikivon, esq. 
t Longden, Eleanor, wife of R. Ire- 
land, €sq. 

Mr. Henry Spencer, of Fonthill-Gitford, 
Wilts. 

Robert Tuckey, esq. of Marston, near 
Avingdon, Wilts. 

At Salisbury, Geo. H. Seymer, eldest 
son of George S. esq. 

Mr. R. Ham, of West-Coker, Somerset. 

Mr. John Surridge, of Bridgewater. His 
remains were interredwith masonichonours, 

At Taunton, W. Norman, esq. 

At Bath, Governor Shaw. 

At Plymouth, Capt. Creyke, R. N. late 


, of H. M. sloop L’Eclair. 


Rev. J. Garrett, M. A. master of the 
grammar-school, Chudleigh, and vicar of 
Calmstock, Devon. 

At Permizzen, Cornwall, drowned while 
bathing, the eldest son of Mr. Hick. 

At Wootton-under-Edge, G@loucester- 
shire, aged 85, Mrs. Sarah Tudgey, a 
maiden lady. 

At Rendcombe, Gloucestershire, Wm. 
George, esq. 

At his seat, Barnwood House, near 
Gloucester, Sir Charles Hotham, bart. of 
South Dalton and Ebberston Lodge, York- 
shire. He succeeded his uncle, (Sir 
Charles) in the baronetcy Jan. 25, 1794. 

At Monmouth, aged 86, Mrs, Tregoze, 
a maiden lady. 

At Frostrey Lodge, Monmouthshire, 
Allison, relict of J. Harvey, esq. 

At Wellinborough, Northamptonshire, 
aged 90, T. Partridge, gent. 

At Leicester, by falling from a gig, Mr. 
Holland, baker, of Lynn. 

At Shelton, co. Nottingham, the wife of 
S. Malktey, esq. 

At Sallywick, near Birmingham, aged 
58, ». Muntz, esq. 

At Tatenhill, Staffordshire, aged 92, 
Henry Coxon, 72 years parish-clerk. 

Mrs. Kinnersly, of Burton upon-Trent. 
, Mr. Simes, of Shrewsbury, attorney-at- 
aw. 

At Ketley, Shropshire, Mr. Ford; and a 
few days afterwards, Mrs. F. 

_At Kerton, co. Lincoln, aged 60, Mrs. 
Ketton; and a few days afterwards, aged 
69, her husband, Mr. R. K. 

Pound dead in a delf of water in Blank- 
ney Fen, near Carlton Bridge, John At- 
kin, labourer, of Coningsby, near Tatter- 
shall, co, Lincoln, He was subject to fits, 


aud is supposed to have fallen out of a 
small buat whilst under the influence of 
one of them, 
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At Castleton, co. Derby, by a stroke of 
lightning, with no external mark of injury, 
Isaac Rose. 

At Churton, Cheshire, Sam. Holt, esq. 

The wife of Jacob Scholes, esq. of Wood- 
hill, near Manchester. 

At Manchester, in consequence of being 
terrified by a fanatical preacher, Mr. 
Buckley. 

Aged 73, Thomas Yorke, esq. of Hal- 
ton-place, near Skipton, Yorkshire. 

At Howden, Yorkshire, in his 56th year, 
Robert Jefferson, esy. In his will he has 
ordered, that the present tenants shall 
have leases of their farms for their lives at 
the present rents. 

Aged 73, Mr. A. Dalrymple, of Hull. 

At Sleningford, near Ripon, ‘1 his 86th 
year, John Dalton, esq. 

At Sprotborough Hall, near Doncaster, 
Samuel! Clowes, esq. 

At Hull, suddenly, aged 77, Edward 
Boardman. He was wounded at the bat- 
tle of Minden, in 1759. 

At Manville, Yorkshire, Mr. Thomas 
Mann, an eminent mechanic, and inven- 
tor of an artificial arm and leg, well known 
and admired. 

Mrs. Thomas, of Pembroke, mother of 
J. T. esq. of Kilpason, Pembrokeshire. 

At Williamstown, co. Meath, the Hon. 
and Rev. Hamilton Cuffe, brother of the 
late, and uncle of the present Earl of 
Desart, and rector of Drumcondra and 
Athboy. 

At Castle-Stewart Hall, Tyrone, Col. C, 
Robinson, of the Invalid Artillery, father 
of the Countess of Castle-Stewart. 

At Cagliari, Sardinia, aged 60, Victor 
Emanuel, King of Sardinia: seventeen 
years after his expulsion from his conti- 
nental dominions; during which period he 
has lived in a condition little above that 
of an English country gentleman of the 
third or fourth class. 

At Dresden, M. Bourgoing, author of 
a voluminous work on the Modern State of 
Spain, and French Minister at the Court 
of Saxony. 

At Three Rivers, Quebec, John Mitchel 
Wagner, esq. formerly of Bristol. 

At Penang, Prince of Wales’; Island, 
the Hon. Governor Bruce. 

August 1. Aged 69, Richard Jackson, 
esq. of Walbrook,. 

At Chelsea, Miss Catherine Theophila 
Blyke, eldest daugiter of the late Richard 
B. esq. 

At Mortlake, Charles Bruin, esq. of 
Mincing-lane. 

At Thurnham, of a locked jaw, brought 
on by cutting his toe nail too closely, aged 
56, Mr. Upfold, 

At Newstead Abbey, Notts, after a short 
illness, aged 46, Hon, Catherine Gordon 
Byron, of Gight, mother of the Right Hon, 
George Lord B. and a lineal descendant 
of the Marquis of Huntley and the Prin- 
cee 
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cess Annabella Stuart, daughter of James 
the First of Scotland, 

Suddenly, in Durnford-street, Stone- 
honse, J. Rogers, esq. agent for French 
prisoners of war, The preceding evening 
he was in perfect health, and walked round 
the citadel with his daughter, 

At Hull, in her 95th year, Mrs, Goul- 
ton, relict of the late Mr. G. of Roxby, co, 
Lincoln. 

Aug. 2. Very suddenly, Mr. Edward 
Binyon, of Fenchurch-street. 

At Deptford, in his 79th year, Gilbert 
Rerguson, esq. late bead surveyor of ship- 
ping te the East India Company, under 
whom he had served nearly 40 years. 

Aged 74, Mr. John Hedges, of Swinford 
Karm, near Ensham, 

Seized with a fit, whilst employed in a 
field, and. died. instantly, aged 60, Mr. 
Drake, of Helpstone, co. Northampton. 

At. Cambridge, in his 27th year, Charles 
Skinner Matthews, esq. M, A. fellow of 
Downing college, and. second. surviving 
son of Col. M. of Belmont, near Hereford. 
He was formerly of Trinity College, and 
took a High Wirangler’s. degree of B. A. 
January, 1805. This promising young 
man, while. bathing in the Cam, a little 
above. the town, got. entangled in the 
weeds, and though an excellent swimmer, 
was unfortunately drowned in presence of 
three gentlemen, who had it not in their 
power to assist him, owing to the danger 
of the place. After twenty minutes im- 
mersion, the body was got up, but all 
efforts to restore animation failed.—Lite- 
rature and Seciety had indulged fair hopes 
from the expansion of his génius and. his 
virtues, 

The wife of Mr. Davy, clerk of St. 
James’s, Bristol. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Mr. W. Stroud, 
an eminent wine-merchant and banker of 
Bath, and for many years conductor of 
the upper assembly rooms. Mr. S. had 
long been in a declining state of health, 
and the loss of his wife, a few months ago, 
affected his spirits to a great degree. He 
had appeared better the day of his disso- 
lution ; but, after. dinner, fell from his 
chair, in. an apoplectic sejzure, which 
proved fatal in a few hours, 

Very suddenly, walking out in his usual 
health the preceding day, Wim. Roberts, 
esq. of Pledwick Hall, near Wakefield. 

At Maldon, Essex, in her 33d year, Mrs. 
M. A. Williams, relict of the late Capt. 
W.. R, N. and eldest daughter of J. Page, 
esq. of Great Smith-street, Westuwinster. 
Herdeath was occasioned by the re-burst- 
ing of a bleod-vesse!, which Grst happened 
at Koscita, in Egypt, duriwg the expedt 
non under Loid Hutchinson. 

Aged 55, Mrs. Cordea._ of Kirton Holme, 
Lincolnshire; and on the 5th instant, her 
husband, Mr. C. shoemaker. 

At Loughborough, Mr. Jchn Blunt, so- 
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liciter, many years of great practice apd 
reputation. 

At Bath, W. Budge, esq. late private 
secretary to Lord Melville, and one of the 
Commissioners of the Victualling Office, 

Mrs. Harvey, relict of the late Alder 
man H, of Bristol. 

At Holmpton, near Hull, E, Thornhill, 
esq. of Whiston, near Rotherham, 

Aug. 3. Mary, wife.of Wm. Frankia, 
esq. formerly Governor of New Jersey, who 
is son, of the celebrated Dr. F. 

At Upton-place, Essex, Mr. J. H. En. 
gell, of Weliclose-square, sugar-refiner, 

Drowned while bathing in the Clyde, a 
little above Dalmarnock’s Ford, aged 16, 
Mr. John Lindsay, one of the assistants to 
Mr. M‘Gowan, writing-master, Glasgow, 

At Ballied, Perthshire, P, Campbell, 
esq. of Ackalader. 

Aug. 4. At Newington, Surrey, aged $7, 
Wm. Pearson, esq. who had been nearly 
50 years vestry-clerk of the parish of St, 
Saviour’s, Southwark. 

Tn her. 55th year, the wife of Mr. Jobn 
Martin, of Sandford, near Oxford. 

Suddenly, at Rose-bill, near Oxford, 
aged 82, Mr. Benwell, one of the mem- 
bers of that, corporation. 

In her 99th year, Mrs, Wesson, widow 
of Mr. Robert W., of Nottingham. 

Aug. 5. In Vigo-lane, in his 58th year, 
Edward Maxwell, esq. 

At Putney, in her Glst year, the wife of 
Robert Hankey, esq. 

At his. son-in-law’s, Ensham House, Dor. 
set, Edmund Bower, esq. of Hanover 
House, Waleot. Mr. B, was one of the 
oldest Lieutenants in the navy; at the 
siege of Quebec he received a severe 
wound, which incapacitated him from far- 
ther service, 

Aged 86, Mr. Edward Lumley, of Great 
Dalby, Leicestershire, (see Vol. LXIX. 
page 530.) 

Aug. 6. In consequence of his horse 
taking fright in Hyde Park the preceding 
day, by which he was thrown and his skull 
fractured, the Rev. Aston Smith, Secre- 
tary to the Portuguese Ambassador. He 
was a gentleman of considerable talents, 
joined to the most polite manuers and 
friendly disposition. 

Suddenly, aged 35, Mr. John Winter, 
bricklayer, &c. of Brixton-place, Surrey. 
He was seized with a giddiness in his head 
wijtist at dinner with his family, which in 
five hours terminated his life, and with it 
every human prospect of support for five 
children and a pregnant widow. 

Aug. 7. Mrs. F. Groves, wife of Fre- 
deric G. esq. of Conduit-stecet, Hanover- 
squa re. 

At Stoke, Newington, Anne, wife of Mr. 
J. M. Hoil, of lranmounger-lane. 

At Halsted Lodge, Essex, in her 9th 
year, Fjiza, fourth daughter of Capt. Salt- 
weil, of Keppel-street, Ruszell-square. 


At 
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At Clifton, of water on his chest, in his 
46th year, Major Joseph Taylor. 

Aug, 8. At his son’s, Leman-street, in 
his 70th year, John Waddington, esq, of 
Headingley Hall, Yorkshive, 

Of a consumption, in his 19th year, 
Alfred-Adolphus, youngest son of James 
Jolun Molia:, esq, of Coleman-street. 

Tae wife of Thomas. James, esq. of 
Brownings, Chigwell, Bssex, 

At. bis. brother-in-law’s. (Mr, Rerguson, 
of Preston), Mr, Johy. Parker, of Dun- 
sop Bridge, near Slaidburn, attormey-at- 
law. 

At. Boston, co. Lincoln, aged 85, the 
widow. Keitley ; whg had arived by the 
packet from Gainsborough, a few day: be- 
fore, on. a, visit. te ber friends. 

At Sheffield, ofa violent fever, after a 
feav. days illness, im his. 22d year, Benja- 
mim son of. Rev, John Chai:jesworth, of 
Ossington, Notts. 

Aug. 9. At the house of Lis son (the 
printer, Of Flect-street), aged 66, Mr. J. 
M‘Creery, formerly of Liverpool. 

Aged 76, Sarah, wifeof Mr. Jacob Strick- 
land, of St. Augustine’s-place, Bristol, 

At ber son-in-law’s (Mr. W. Dawson, 
of Birthorpe, near Faikingbain), the wife 
of Mr. Flintham, of Ingthorpe, near Stasm- 
ford, She. went to bed in geod health, 
and was dead by. twv in the ineraing, 

At Gainsberough, co. Lingola, Mr, Sa- 
mul Atkinson, schoolmaster. 

Aged. 60, Mrs. Brown, of Louth. 

Axg, 10. In his.64th year, Major Ro- 
bert ‘Tutt, of Alsop’s-buildings, New-roud. 
He belonged te the cogps of Artillery in 
the How. Last. india Company’s service, 
oa the. Madras establishment, upwards of 
30 years, 25 of which he sesided in Indin. 

Deseryedly esteemed, Mr. Howe, sen. 
of Norie-gate-street, Leicester. : 

At. Louth, lamented by all who kgtw 
her piety. avd geodness, Anne, the wiff of 
Rew. Joln-Emeris, rector of ‘lettord, co. 
lincoln. She was the only surviving niece 
amd.one of the coheiresses of the late 
David Atkinson, esq, of Fanthorpe. 

Whilst at breakfast, aged 67, Mr. Tho- 
mas. Acton, grocer, of Hull, 

Aged 62, Wm. Smith, gent. of Lynn. 

Aug, 11. Jn Ttagpur-strect, Red Lion- 
square, the widow, of the late Michael 
Dodson, esy. barristcr-at-law, (of whom 
see “ General Biography.”) She was 
greatly distinguished and respected by 
those who knew her, fur ber serious and 
unaffected picty ; for her correct princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty ; for the 
sounduess of her judgment, and her uni- 
versal candour for all who d.ffered from 
her; for the sincerity and steadiness of 
her friendships; for her disposition to do 
good without ostentation; and for her 
humble opinion of herself. 

At Cheffield, Mrs, Goldsmith, of Ampt- 
bill, Bedfordshire, 
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Ja Queen, Anne-street West, Rev. Geo. 
Shaw, rector of Seaton, co, Rutland, and, 
father of Charles, Shaw Lefewre, esq. M. P. 

Aged 66, Mra Elizabeth Langford, wi- 
dow of the late Mr. Robert. L. of Oxford, 

Of a decline, iu the prime of; life, in the 
Sist year of his age, Mr. William Cope 
Rowke, of Elmesthorpe, near Hinckley. 
He bore a,long illness. with fortitude and 
resignation. If a general urbanity of 
manners, and, aitention to friends, merits. 
a. tribute of respect; surely the deceased 
was the person who deserved that respect, 
and is sincerely lamented in the circle of 
his acquaintance, On>the, 15th: his re- 
mains were interred at Barwell Mr, 
Towke, at some considerable expence, had 
collected a small Sut valuable Museum, 
of Antiquarian Curiosities, which was. al- 
ways opep to the inspection of the curious, 
He was also at the expence of a dye for 
one of the finest (and one of the scarcest) 
Penny Tokens, which is engraved in ouc 
vol, LXX1. p, 25. and in the History of Le:- 
cestershire, vol. IV. p..606, where some ar- 
ticles of his Museum are enumerated. 

The wife of Henry Drake, Drury-hill, 
Nottingham. Fourteen days before, he 
buried two children on one day,; and at 
the time of his wife’s death, he was at the 
funeral of a brother in Rutland, 

At Mansfield, Notts, aged 56, Mr, Wil- 
liam Deury, grocer, formerly of Newask. 

The wife of Mr. Z. Jones, trank-maker, 
and daughter of Mr, 5. Bonner, printer, ot 

sristol, 

At Ilchester, Mr. Edward Seaddinz, 
many years the humave keeper of ihe 
gaol for the county of Somerset. 

At his seat at Ravendeld, near. Don- 
caster, in his 68th year, Wiliam Parkin 

Sosville, esq. ; whose gentle uvaflected 
maoners, united to his real worth and be- 
nevelence, made him respected and es- 
teomed by all who knew him, He was 
interecd in the family vault at Ravenfield, 
en the 19th. 

Ang. 12. At his father’s, Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury, aged 26, Richard Parkes, of 
Greek-street, Sebo. 

Aged 74, Rev. Joshua Newby, rector of 


Great Rolirigbt, Oxtordshire, M. A, 1765, 


and former'y fellow of Brazeu-nose Col- 
lege, Oxford, 

At Saxby, near Melton Mowbray, Mr. 
Robert Johnson, leaving a widow and nine 
children. 

Suddenly, on his arrival at Derby, to 
be exhibited at the Races, (on the day 
be attained his 3!st year)“John Cummins, 
a dwarf, oniy 21 inches bigh. 

At the rectory-house, Broadwas, after 
a long and painful illness, Sarah, wife of 
Rev. Dr, Roberts. 

Rev. Me. Spencer, minister of the Inde- 
pendent Chapel, Newington, Liverpool, 
He was drowned whilst bathing on the 
South shore. From a wound on his fore- 

head, 
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head, it was supposed his death was occa- 
sioned by plunging against a rock, that 
part of the shore abounding with them. 

Aug. 13, In Hart-street, Bloomsbury, 
Mrs. Browne, relict of G. B. esq. late of 
Great Tower-hill. 

Mr. T. Lewin, surgeon, of Leicester. 

Suddenly, on horseback, a few minutes 
previous to the horses starting for the 
sweepstakes, aged 69, Mr. John Marshall, 
of Derby, hosier, and clerk of the races ; 
well known on the turf,and much respected. 

Mr. Thomas Howell, late of Bristol. 

Aug. 14. In his carriage, with bis son, 
immediately after’ passing Hyde-park- 
corner-gate, without any previous indis- 
position, in his 86th year, Hugh Ander- 
ton, esq. merchant. 

At the Lime-works, Gray’:, Essex, the 
wife of A. K. Hinton, esq. 

Mr. Joseph Cornish, many years game- 
keeper to Lord Charles Spencer, at Wheat- 
field. 

At Hazelbury, Somerset, aged 65, Tho- 
mas Mountford, esq. 

In her 12th year, Amy, second daugh- 
ter of Mr. W. Marriott, stationer and 
bookseller, Derby. 

Aged 77, James Digby, esq. of Bourn, 
Lincolnshire. His property is supposed 
te be little short ef 200,0002. 

At Bumner, co, York, in the prime of 
life, Mr.Wm. Mansell, game-keeper to the 
Dake of Rutland. He left Belvoir Castle 
with his Grace on the 10th instant, in 
good health. 

Aug. 17, Of an apoplectic fit, at his 
parsonage at Rempstone, Notts, the Rev, 
Edward Pearson, D. D. Master of Sidney 
College, Cambridge (to which he was 
elected in 1808); vector of Kempstone (to 
which he was presented by the former 
master of Sidney, Dr. Elliston, in 1782) ; 
and Christian Advocate, te which office 
he was chosen by his University in 1809. 
He published last year his first Hulsean 
Defence on the Pre-existence of Christ ; 
and this Spring his Lectures on the Pro- 
phecies, which he had preached at Lin- 
coln’s lun Chapel. He wasa learned and 
zealous Churchman, as is proved by his 
Writings ; and had been an excellent Tutor 
of his College. Above all he was a good 
man, of gentle, benevolent manners, kind 
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and charitable, easy and pleasant in con- 
versation, modest, unassuming, and much 
respected and beloved by all who had the 
happiness of his acquaintance. He was 
about 50 years of age: A.B. 1782; A.M. 
1785; B.D. 1792; D.D. 1808. He was 
born at Ipswich. He married — John- 
son, daughter of — Johnson, of Henrietta- 
street,Covent-garden. He was exceedingly 
sober and temperate except in study, to 
which last he seems to have been a victim ; 
and has left no family. Few can be better 
prepared to die than Dr. Pearson; as he 
was a man of the greatest integrity, most 
conscientious in the performance of his 
pastoral duties, and as much as lay in 
him lived peaceably with all men.—Iin a 
future Number we shall give a list of his 
valuable publications, many of which we 
have already separately mentioned with 
that respect to which they were justly en- 
titled. 

Aug. 26. In White Lion-street, Isling- 
ton, Thomas Cooke, esq. a very eccentric 
character, of whom we expect to receive 
some curious particulars. 





Vol. LXXXI. Part i. p. 681. Mr. 
James Thaisilethwaite, keeping too low down 
on the Lancaster sands, his horse plunged 
into ene of those dangerous breaks which 
the sea frequently makes in the sand, and 
he was thrown over the animal’s head, and 
rose no more, It is supposed that the 
horse, in its efforts to gain the shore, 
trampled hiin to death. The dandlord at 
the house on the bank, aware of the dan- 
ger, waved his hand to warn him; but, 
seeing it unavailing, he immediately dis- 
patched a messeuger to a medical gentle- 
man not far distant. The body was found 
in half an hour, and every means used to 
revive the spark of vitality, but in vain. 

Part ii. p. 90. a, At Ashford, Shrop- 
shire, Mrs. Price, and Jobn Oakeley, esq. 
her father. Mrs. P. (his eldest daughter) 
whose residence was not far from his seat 
at Firgrove, was taken ill, delivered of a 
dead child, and died the following morn- 
ing, without uttering a syllable: and Mr. 
Oakeley, while under his daughter’s roof, 
was seized the following day with a fit, and 
expired without a groan. 





AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Prorerty, Dock Srock, Fire-Orrice 
Snares, &c. in August 1811 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scort, 28, New 
Bridge-street, London :—'rent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1177/. 10s. exe 
clusive of the last Half Yearly Dividend of 22/. 10s. per Share clear.—Grand Junc- 
tion, 1901. 170/. 1684. 170/—Kennett and Avon, 33/. 324—Rochdale, 52/. ex Di- 
vidend of 1/.—Peak Forest, 75/. with Dividend of 2/.—Union, 80/.—Dudley, 537. 
ex Dividend 14—West India Dock Stock, 155/. ex Half Yearly Dividend 5/.—Lon- 


don Dock Stock, 119/.—London Dock 


Serip, 18/4 17/4 10s. Premium.—Commercial 


Dock Old Shares, 150/. with New Share attached.—Rock, 7s. Premium.—East Lon- 
don Water-Works, 107/.—Grand Junction Water-Works. 7. Ts. Gl. 52. 5s. 44 10s. 


Premium.—Strand Bridge, 


19/7. Discount to 20/. 10s.—-London Flour Company, 


Wi. 10s.—Dover Street Road, 15/. Discount.—Basingstoke, 21/.—London Institu- 
tion, 65/.—Albion Assurance, 51/, 15s,—Cuvent Garden Theatre New Shares, 480/. 


BILL 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 23 to August 20, 1811, 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 107 
Males - 758 ¢ 1567 Males - 608 ' 1167 | =) Sando 3 
Females 758 ‘| Females 559 ; | 2(10and 20 46 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 402 = ( 20 and 50 88 
Peck Loaf 4s. Td. 4s. 8d. 4s. 10d. 5s, 1d. 350 and 40 115 
Salt £1. per bushel; 41d. per pound. 40 and 50 117 








50 ani 60 99 
60 and 70 $2 
TOand 80 55 
SO and 90 24 
90 and 100 O 
100 é 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending August 17, 1$11. 























INLAND COUNTIES. | 
Wheat | Rye , Barly} Oats Beans 
s. dis. djs. dls. djs. d. $ 
Middlesex 102 1/59 9/36 4)29 9/46 1)/Essex 97 
Surrey 105 4/46 4/40 6/53 2)49 ake nt 94 
Hertford 89 0146 6)36 6/27 8/42 6/|Sussex 95 
Bedford 85 4/57 8)33 5/26 6/44 0} || Suffolk 89 
Huntingd. 83 11/00 O52 3/24 S41 2 ‘Cambridge$1 
Northam. 83 0/44 6/33 10/23 10/46 O)\Norfolk 81 
Rutiand 80 6/00 0/32 6/26 0/40 Ol/Lincoln 83 
Leicester 81 6/00 0/35 4/25 5/37 8$)|/York 83 
Nottingham 87 4/42 0/57 0/27 6/47 2)\Durham 84 
Derby 84 4/100 0/39 6/26 8/49 0)\Northum. 79 
Stafford 88 3:00 0/42 7/29 4/46 11)/\Cumberl. 82 
Salop 87 5|60 600 0/35 500 0)|Westmer. 99 
Hereford 91 4/51 2/46 10/32 2/51 2|/Lancaster 89 
Wercester 95 1/00 0/46 9/36 4/47 10//Chester 85 
Warwick 93 600 0145 9/33 4/50 1)/Flint 88 
Wilts 95 4/00 0)39 4/50 0/50 4||Denbigh 95 
Berks 106 6)56 Oj37 8/30 0/49 9Qi/Anglesea 80 
Oxford 99 8/00 0/36 2/27 9145 10)\Carnarv, 82 
Bucks 99 4100 0)38 0/27 10/47 0) Merionct. 89 
Brecon 99 2170 4/50 1/27 200 Cardigan 94 
Montgom. 89 O|00 0/00 0134 1/00 0/| Pembroke 77 
Radnor 91 10100 0/38 8}52 900 O||Carmarth 99 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter. ||Glamorg. 101 
91 148 4;39 4)28 746 9) Gloucest. 95 
Somerset 101 
Average ef Scotland, per quarter: i\Monmo. 96 
72 OA0 0/34 10)24 4)59 7||/Devon 99 
aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-||Cornwall 94 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by|/Dorset 101 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be|j/Hants 97 
regulated in Great Britain............ eunceccavcoseveenossees IO 


d 


i 


_ 
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1] 
10 
11 





s. d.ys 

42 6 7 
46 0/34 
00 O00 
539 0133 
36 «0/24 
33 0433 
S8 11]30 
50 Oj31 
00 0j00 
56 01354 
$8 2136 
48 0/38 
00 0/00 
00 0100 
00 0154 
00 0/54 
00 O37 
00 O42 
64 O46 
oo O41 
00 0147 
OO 0145 
00 0148 
00 O37 
00 0100 
00 000 
oO O42 
00 045 
00 O}41 
00 0138 
16 11/38 
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’ . PRICES OF FLOUR, August 26: 
Fine per Sack S5s. to 90s, Seconds 80s. to 85s. Bran per Q. 11s. to 13s. Pollard 22s. to 25 


RETURN of WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from August 12 to August 17 
Average 96s, 54d,—6s. 


Total 12,171 Quayters. 
OATMEAL, 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, 
BOROUGH MARKET, 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE 


Kent Bags...... vee Dd 10s. to GL 6s. 

080 DEO. 00.00. ccccccces 5. Os. to 5. 16s. 

IE SIND, occccnconcsensl 5. Us. to Gl. Os. 
AVERAGE PRICE OF 


August 21, 


14d. higher 
per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdupois, August 17, 46s. 8d. 
35s. 33d. per Cwt. 


August 25: 
125. to 


Kent Pockets..........00++ 5l, 


Sussex Ditto.....-...0000++ 
Farnuhain Ditto 


HAY AND STRAW, August 26 


5. 


d.js. 


_ 


Sehr oocret Uv sacncueocece 


31 
27 
32 
00 
21 
29 
21 
24 
28 
25 
30 
26 
Sl 
33 
55 
35 
23 
23 
30 
00 
7\20 
4/20 
0)26 
3}00 
0/21 
0}00 
9132 
4)31 
6)56 
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MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beang 
1S d. 


4i 
00 





0126 10/45 


Os. to 


" 


than last Return, 


5s. to 64 


14/4, 


6 
10 


sacueemdnwaceneaanen tic cel 


-=2sS 


es 


St. James’s, Hay 61. 5s. od. Straw 31.185. —-Whitechapel, Hay 71. Os. Clover 8! 0+. 
Straw 3/, 18s.—Smithfield, Clover 81. 2s. 6d. Old Hay 7/. 19s. Od. Straw Sf. 11s, bd. 
SMITHFIELD, August 26. To sink the Offal—per Stone of Sibs 

_ eae edatubiahcnied 4s. 8d. to5s. Sd. Lamb 5s. Od. to 6s, 4d. 
Mutton... ERT 9 Od. to 6s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market this Day 
Ce 6s. Od.to 7s. Od. Beasts about 1,900 _ Calves 150. 
| See iileedate 5s. 4d.to6s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 18,630, Pigs 2 

_ COALS, August 26: Newcastle 45s. 6d. to 55s. 6d. Sundevland 43s. 6d. to 44 ; 
SOAP, Yellow 80s. Mottled 88s, Curd 92s. CANDLES, 115. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 12s. € 


10d, 


FALLOW, per Stone, Sib, St, James’s 9s, 


a 


Clare Market 3 


Lid, Whitechape! 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN AUGUST, 1811. 


Bank | india |8 Old | New ; SperCt j 3 per Ct.J4perCt./5 perCt SperCt, Long Om- India jExchequ., [rish Imp. Imp. 
Stock. Ann. | Ann. B. Red. Cons. |Navy. 179%. ; Ann, nium. Bonds. | Bills. {5 | Ano. 
| | 6: } 


Day? 


' dperCt, |5; 
Q41 4 | — ; 35 94. |—— ; 10.al2pr.) 14 6 pr.) — 


> 


oo 


COINS OOH — 





94g } lia 12pr.| la 6 pr.i|———|_ 6 a 
94) 1008 ; lla l2pr.| adm 
oe 5 eee 12allipr.| lad 
943 log lla lpr. : 


1003 16)F llal2pr.) la 3pr 
1003 168 llai2pr.| J a 5 pr. 

653 lla 12pr. ¢a5 pr. 
f———| 162 llal2pr.} La 5 pr. 
1003 163 llal4pr|] la Sp 
163 15a 16pr.) 1a Spr. 
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2359 2385 
Sunday 
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(6a 19pr.| | a Spr 
18 al9pr.} 5 ao pr. 
15a l7pr.| 5 a 6 pr 
1008 ; 16a] Tpr.| 4 a5 pr. 
: 15al6pr.| 4 a5 pr. 














1" 
18) Sunday 
19 i! 2 t 4 aSdpr. 
20} 236 3 37 ; 4 ' ISal5pr.) 3a5 

21) 2363 334 3 + y 53 ; ida 15 pr. 
GZ}... 51 : : 15a i6pr. 
23) 2365 ; 3 5: \7alS pr. 
4. seldey 
25{ Sunday 
26] 236 : ) ; - 17 alSpr. | 2 
27 255 ; $ ) 7a Spr. 6a5 pr, 2 
28] 2364 4 | ; $ | 17al8 pr.) 406 pr. 
29; 2363 : L 18a 19 pr. \ {| 62;\i-—— 


WILLIAM CARTER, Stock-Broker, No. 8, Charing Cross. 
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